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THE CAROLINGIAN REVIVAL OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 


BY RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER 


OME thirty years ago the development of ecclesiastical architecture from late 

Antiquity to the Romanesque period seemed fairly well established. The consensus 

of opinion was that it had evolved according to the following pattern: in the be- 

ginning there was the Early Christian basilica, and this was of the type represented 
in Rome by Old St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s— an atrium, surrounded by porticoes, was followed 
by a colonnaded nave with four side aisles; this led to a long narrow transept which in 
turn was terminated by a semicircular apse. This T-type basilica was thought to have sur- 
vived in Italy from the fourth to the twelfth century; the lack of the transept and of two 
of the four aisles was considered merely a reduction of the basic type. From Italy the 
scheme was supposed to have spread all over Europe from the fifth century on, and to have 
undergone continuous transformation until in the eleventh century, Romanesque architec- 
ture evolved from it. 

This historical conception was based on a point of view which considered EarlyChristian 
architecture merely an occidental development and nothing but a forerunner of Roma- 
nesque architecture. Looking backward from the organized system of the Romanesque 
church, one saw in the Roman T-shaped basilica its still unorganized precursor. Early 
Christian and early medieval types which did not fit the picture were unconsciously dis- 
regarded. 

This pattern has been shattered during the last decades: the rich Early Christian archi- 
tecture along the shores of the Mediterranean was discovered, reaching from North Africa 
to Asia Minor and Dalmatia and, in the hinterlands of the Near East, from Syria to Ar- 
menia. The plain basilica of the T-type revealed itself as only one among numerous other 
quite different Early Christian solutions: the basilicas without transepts but with three 
apses, or with dwarf transepts, with twin towers and pastophories, with galleries above the 
aisles, with piers instead of columns, with triconch endings and east towers.? It became 
evident that Early Christian architecture presented an array of complex and unexpected 
features many of which had previously been considered to be innovations of the high Middle 
Ages. On the basis of this new knowledge of Early Christian architecture outside of Rome, 
the older conception of western architecture before the Romanesque period had to be re- 
vised. The “Orient or Rome” question arose. The “premier art roman,’”* Asturian and 
Mozarabic architecture, and their relations with the Near East and with North Africa were 
traced.‘ Likewise it was realized that African and Asiatic elements had found their way 
into France, England, and Lombardy® throughout the pre-Romanesque period. 


I want to express my sincere thanks to Dr. H. N. Mac- 
Cracken, President of Vassar College, who generously made 
funds available for the execution of the drawings. 

1. Without exception this view dominated practically 
every history of architecture written between 1880 and 
1925. See, e.g.: G. Dehio, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, 1, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1921, p. 33. 

2. This is not the place to give a complete bibliography 
of the discovery of Near Eastern Early Christian architec- 
ture. Suffice it to mention Strzygowski’s numerous publica- 
tions, and the writings of G. L. Bell, S. Gsell, S. Guyer, 


H. C. Butler, U. Monneret de Villard, etc. 

3. J. Puig y Cadafalch, La géographie et les origines du 
premier art roman, Paris, 1935; cf. also his earlier publica- 
tions. 

4. G. G. King, Pre- Romanesque Churches in Spain (Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs), Bryn Mawr College, 1924. 

5. J. Hubert, L’ art pré-roman (Les monuments datés de 
la France), Paris, 1938; A. W. Clapham, English Roman- 
esque Architecture before the Conquest, Oxford, 1930; 
A. Kingsley Porter, Lombard Architecture, New Haven, 
1917. 
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On the other hand these discoveries did not necessarily clarify the problem or early 
medieval architecture in the Occident as a whole. That the origin of its various types in 
different regions of the Near East was never clarified is after all only too understandable, 
given our fragmentary knowledge of the eastern as well as of the occidental material. It is 
perhaps less understandable that more definite stress has not been laid upon the fact that 
the Near Eastern elements in early medieval architecture were not just accidental infiltra- 
tions, but that they formed the basis of this entire architecture.* Nor—with rare exceptions 
—has any attempt been made to define the position which the Roman Early Christian 
basilica occupied in this development.’ The Roman plan on the one hand, and the different 
Near Eastern types on the other, seemed to stand side by side within European church 
architecture far into the beginning of the second millennium, and the choice of the proto- 
types—Roman or Near Eastern—appeared to be more or less arbitrary.® 

Among the numerous questions involved we propose to deal with one limited and definite 
problem: the part which the Early Christian basilica of the Roman type played during the 
early Middle Ages up to around goo a.p. To this end we must discard all types which share 
only those factors, such as the basilica layout, common to most Early Christian provinces 
throughout the Mediterranean world, but which combine this pattern with elements foreign 
to the Roman type, such as polygonal! apses, galleries, pastophories, or triconches. 

This process of elimination discloses the surprising fact that actually in Early Christian 
times, i.e. up to the fifth century, the T-shaped basilica with one apse hardly ever appeared 
outside Rome, and that even in Rome itself it was anything but frequent. Throughout this 
period in the whole of Europe it seems to be represented by only three, or possibly four, 
edifices: Old St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, St. John’s in the Lateran, and perhaps the first church 
of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura (Chart, a, B, c; Figs. 1-6, 23). Certainly it did not survive 
anywhere for any length of time, let alone for centuries, beyond the Early Christian period 
in the most limited sense of the word. Whenever it appears after 400 a.D., and wherever it 
appears in Central Europe, it represents not a survival but a revival of some kind. Such a 


6. Both Hubert, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. and O. Miller, Die 
Einhartsbasilika 2u Steinbach (Diss. Leipzig, 1936), Seligen- 
stadt, n.d., pp. 76 ff., stress this point, although neither 
attempts to distinguish the different origins of these in- 
filtrations. 

7. G. Weise, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Architek- 
tur und Plastik des friiheren Mittelalters, Leipzig and Berlin, 
1916, pp. 151 ff.; idem, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
abendlandischen Basilikengrundrisses .. . (Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie... , Philos. histor. Klasse (21. 
Abh.), Heidelberg, 1919, 63 ff. While all too strict in his 
attempt to construe a development of pre-Carolingian ar- 
chitecture in Europe, Weise was quite right in determining 
the general position of the T-basilica in early medieval 
architecture. E. Weigand’s objections on this particular 
point in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxiv, 1923-24, 476 are 
hardly justified: the references to cross plans made in Early 
Christian and Early Medieval sources need not and prob- 
ably do not refer to transepts of the Roman T-type; they 
may refer to anything from dwarf transepts to Greek cross 
plans. 

8. This opinion still characterizes E. Lehmann, Der friihe 
deutsche Kirchenbau (Forschungen zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte, 27), Berlin, 1938. If our interpretation of his text 
is correct (and even with a quite thorough knowledge of 
pre-1933 German it is not always easy to interpret his in- 
volved style) Lehmann realizes the existence of the Roman 
influence in German architecture throughout the Caro- 
lingian and Early Romanesque period. Yet he interprets it 


as a continuous “under current” or “counter current” which 
opposes the “‘odenstandig German’”’ centralizing clements. 
Since Lehmann’s book has been splendidly published and is 
evidently widely used, I feel it ought to be added that the 
reconstructions as well as the plans are frequently unreli- 
able and should be used with great caution. The catalogue 
is the really useful part of the book. 

g. Reliable reproductions of the original state of these 
basilicas are rare. The principal ones are, for Old St. 
Peter’s: plan, Tiberius Alpharanus, De dasilicae Vaticanae 
antiquissima et nova structura, ed. M. Ceratti (Studi e 
testi, 26), Rome, 1914, pl. 1; interiors and exteriors, Nicholas 
Fouquet in the Grandes Chroniques de Saint Denis (ed. by 
P. Durrieu, “Une vue intérieure de l’ancien St. Pierre de 
Rome... ,” Mélanges G. B. De Rossi, Ecole Frangaise de 
Rome, Mémoires, x1, 1892, Supplément, 221 ff.); Marten 
Heemskerk (ed. by H. Egger and Ch. Huelsen, Die Skizzen- 
biicher des Marten van Heemskerk, 1, Berlin, 1910, pl. 14, 15; 
11, 1916, pl. 67, 69, 70, 72); Jacopo Grimaldi, Cod. Barb. lat. 
4410 and Cod. Barb. lat. 2733, passim. For St. Paul’s: 
N. M. Nicolai, Della basilica di S. Paolo... , Rome, 1815, 
and L, Rossini, Le antichita romane, Rome, 1829, pl. 98-101. 
For St. John’s: Ph. Lauer, Le palais de Latran, Paris, 1911, 
passim, and those mentioned by E. Josi, “Scoperte nella 
basilica Constantiniana al Laterano,” Riv. arch. crist., x1, 
1934, 335 ff., where also a preliminary report of the im- 
portant excavations in the church is given. For S. Lorenzo, 
see R. Krautheimer, “Contributi per la storia diS. Lorenzo,” 
Riv. arch. crist., X1, 1934, 285 ff. 
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FIG. 2. Rome, St. Paul’s: Plan, before 1823 FIG. 3. Rome, St. Paul’s: Air View 
(Rome, Collection Lanciani) 


FIG. 4. Rome, St. Paul’s: Interior, Painted by G. B. Pannini (?), ca. 1750 (Vienna, Private Collection) 
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SKETCHES, NOT EXACT IN DETAILS. DRAWN BY A. HOFFMANN 
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Fic. 5. Rome, St. John’s: Interior before Transformation by Borromini (Fresco, Rome, 
S. Martino ai Monti, 1637-1652) 


party uetery cane Baslick APaulo V-. Pont. Max-nou 


ric. 6. Rome, St. Peter’s: Interior, Drawn by J. Grimaldi, ca. 1615 (Vatican Library) 
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CAROLINGIAN REVIVAL OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 3 


revival of the Roman Early Christian T-basilica can be noted several times during the 
high Middle Ages;!° in the early Middle Ages only one can be ascertained, which takes 
place during the end of the eighth and the greater part of the ninth century. For con- 
venience we will call these decades the Carolingian period." 

The revival in this period of the Early Christian architecture of Rome is the subject 
of our investigation. We shall also consider the ideological reasons for this revival, and the 


role which it played within the phenomenon which is generally known under the name of 
the “Carolingian Renaissance.” 


I 


The Carolingian church of S. Denis would seem to represent one of the milestones within 
the development of Carolingian architecture. It is known mainly from literary references 
and from the sketch and the short article in which Viollet-le-Duc summarized the results 
of his rather rough excavations (Chart, u; Fig. 9). Sources and excavations have both re- 
cently been re-interpreted and abundantly supplemented by Crosby.!? What Viollet-le-Duc 
had found were not, as he believed, the remains of a church of 638 but those of an edifice 
which had been begun under Pepin, probably after 754,!* and which was consecrated under 
Charlemagne in 775.14 At the west end of the present tweifth-century chancel and corre- 
sponding to it in width were found the remnants of a semicircular apse. According to 
Viollet-le-Duc’s plan, a transept extended in front of the apse, a long and narrow structure 
with a proportion of 1:4; if the plan can actually be relied upon, the transept was continu- 
ous and uninterrupted by any divisions. The nave, as we know from literary sources, was 
bounded by colonnaded arcades and was roofed with a flat ceiling. A (wooden?) tower rose 
from the transept. There was possibly an atrium in front of the church.” A porch with two 
low towers was added to the building by Charlemagne. 

Despite a number of deviations, such as the relatively narrow proportion of the nave and 
the slightly later west facade with its twin towers, S. Denis has always been considered a 
direct continuation of the Roman T-basilicas of the fourth century. Indeed, quite apart 
from its colonnaded arcades and its single apse, the existence of an atrium and of a continu- 
ous transept would recall the ground plan of an Early Christian basilica in Rome such as 
St. Peter’s, St. John’s in the Lateran, or St. Paul’s outside-the-walls. Of course much of 


10. See below, pp. 27 f. 13. J. von Schlosser, Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der 


11. We shall use this term to embrace the whole or prac- 
tically the whole of the territories dominated by Charle- 
magne and by his successors. On the other hand, we will 
restrict the use of the term chronologically to the period 
up to the end of the ninth century, in spite of the fact that 
in France the Carolingian house continued through almost 
the whole of the tenth century. 

12. The discussion of S. Denis is based on Viollet-le- 
Duc’s plan and description (Dictionnaire raisonné d archi- 
tecture, 1X, Paris, 1868, p. 228 and idem, “‘L’église impériale 
de Saint-Denis,” Revue archéologique, n.s. 111, 1861, 301 ff., 
345 ff.); these have to be revised following Mr. Sumner 
McK. Crosby’s studies which will be published in his forth- 
coming book. I want to express my warm thanks to Mr. 
Crosby who kindly discussed with me the results of his 
excavations and his reconstruction of the Carolingian edi- 
fice. Mr. Crosby’s excavations of the Carolingian structure 
will furnish for the first time a solid basis for recon- 
structing the building and for clarifying and revising Viol- 
let-le-Duc’s plan. Mr. Crosby has not yet been able to 
excavate within the transept and thus to verify Viollet-le- 
Duc’s drawings on this point. 


karolingischen Kunst (Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte 
und Kunsttechnik, N.F. 1v), Vienna, 1896, p. 209 ff.; Suger, 
De consecratione ecclesiae sancti Dionysii, and De adminis- 
tratione, both in Oeuores completes de Suger, ed. A. Lecoy de 
la Marche, Paris, 1867. 

14. The sources have been interpreted in different papers 
of Levillain: “L’église carolingienne de Saint Denis,” Bull. 
mon., LXX1, 1907, 211 ff.; idem, ““Les plus anciennes églises 
abbatiales de Saint Denis,” Mémoires de la Société de I’ his- 
toire de Paris et de I’Isle de France, xxxvi, 1909, 143 ff.; 
idem, “Etudes sur l’abbaye de Saint Denis a |’époque 
mérovingienne,” Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, 
1921, § ff.; LXxxvi, 1925, 5 ff., 44 ff. While Levillain clari- 
fied the history of the abbey and proved that no church 
of 638 had ever existed on the site of the present S. Denis, 
his reconstruction of the Carolingian church (Bull. mon., 
loc. cit.) has not been quite so fortunate. For the date after 
754 at which the Carolingian church was begun see 
M. Buchner, Das Vizepapsttum des Abtes von St. Denis, 
Paderborn, 1928, p. 80 f. 

15. Mr. Crosby, on the basis of literary sources, assumes 
the existence of an atrium with colonnades. 
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this comparison rests on the reliability of Viollet-le-Duc’s transept plan: if we can really 
depend on it, the importance of S. Denis can hardly be overemphasized. Indeed the sur- 
prising thing about this plan is that nobody has ever shown any surprise about it. It was 
simply taken for granted that a building of the late eighth century should have con- 
tinued the plan of the fourth-century Early Christian Roman basilica. This assumption is 
one of the common errors made in discussing the history of European architecture. In 
reality neither in France nor anywhere else is such a basilican plan with a continuous 
transept and a single apse known to have been used after the end of the fifth century. We 
know today at least a few things about the type of churches on French soil which preceded 
the abbey church of S. Denis,!® and while it is possible (though by no means certain) that 
the very early ones of the fifth century’’ had something in common with the Roman Early 
Christian basilicas, not one among the churches erected in the following centuries shows 
the pattern of S. Denis. The sixth- or seventh-century church of S. Etienne at Paris was 
a relatively large edifice with a complicated narthex and possibly with lateral porches; the 
known parts, at least, have nothing in common with the Roman type.'* The contemporane- 
ous oratory of Glanfeuil was a small three-naved building with three apses, covered with 
barrel vaults!® like the small churches at Binbirkilisse in Anatolia.2° S. Pierre in Vienne 
(fifth century) seems to have had pastophories flanking its main apse, a well-known eastern 
motive (Chart, F; Fig. 10); galleries were arranged over the aisles as in the churches of 
Byzantium and its vicinity.» S. Martin at Autun (589-600), a large building with a 
tripartite transept and with three apses, resembles a group of churches in Greece.” In the 
cathedral of S. Pierre at Geneva (sixth century), the apse was flanked by two long pro- 
truding pastophories with apses, a pattern found in North African churches.” The trefoil 
and quatrefoil chapels of S. Laurent at Grenoble (sixth century) and of Venasque (about 
600),”* with their colonnaded screens along the walls, seem to indicate Palestinian, Egyptian, 
and North African models.”’ Nor do the plain rectangular box-churches of the period, such 
as S. Paul at Jouarre or Ste. Reine at Alésia®® have any connection with Roman Early Chris- 
tian architecture in particular: they represent a type which was commonly used throughout 
the Christian world up to the middle of the fourth century and which frequently seems to 
have survived as late as the seventh century. Not Rome but the eastern and southern coast- 
lands of the Mediterranean from Dalmatia to North Africa inspired all this architecture. 


16. Hubert, L’art pré-roman, passim and the bibliogra- and columns bond into the walls and that the galleries were 


phy quoted by him. 

17. The reconstruction of the fifth-century church of 
S. Martin at Tours is quite uncertain, but it may possibly 
have shown this plan. 

18. A. Lenoir, Statistique monumentale de Paris, Paris, 
1867, p. 20 f., pls. xvi-xx1. For the date see P. Batiffol, 
Etudes de liturgie et d’archéologie chrétienne, Paris, 1919, 
p. 288 f.; a comparison with the similar ground plans of the 
Merovingian church of S. Martin at Angers and of the 
Kentish churches of the seventh century may help to de- 
termine the date more exactly. See below, note 29, and 
G. H. Forsyth, Jr., “The Church of St. Martin at Angers,” 
Antiquity, x, 1937, 400 ff. Hubert, op. cit., p. 39 f. 

19. C. de la Croix, Fouilles archéologiques ... de Saint 
Maur de Glanfeuil..., Paris, 1899; Hubert, op. cit., p. 10 f. 

20. W.R. Ramsay and G. L. Bell, The Thousand and One 
Churches, London, 1909, passim. 

21. J. Formigé, “Vienne. Abbaye de Saint Pierre,” 
Congres archéol., UXxxv1, 1923, 77 ff. and Hubert, op. cit., 
p. 46, date the niches and columns along the aisle walls, and 
consequently the galleries, in the ninth century. From my 
own observations on the site I am quite sure that the niches 


original. See also R. de Lasteyrie, L’ architecture réligieuse 
en France al époque romane, Paris, 1912, p. 43. 

22. Hubert, op. cit., pp. 11 ff., pl. 1a. 

23. T. A. Zornpiov, Al Bacitixal ris 
Athens, 1931. 

24. L. Blondel, ‘“‘Les premiers édifices chrétiens de 
Genéve,” Genava, x, 1933, 77 ff. has a good plan, yet with 
a slightly incorrect interpretation. 

25. One might compare the large basilicas at Timgad and 
at Morsott; see S. Gsell, Les monuments antiques del Algérie, 
Paris, 1900, 11, 231 ff., 309 fF. 

26. M. Reymond and Ch. Giraud, “La Chapelle Saint 
Laurent a Grenoble,” Bull. archéol., 1893, 1 ff.; Hubert, 
Op. cit., p. 103 assumes a later date without specifying his 
reasons. L, H. Labande, “Venasque. Baptistére,”’ Congrés 
archéol., LXxv1, 1909, 1, 282 f. 

27. Jerusalem, St. John the Baptist (H. Vincent and 
F, Abel, Férusalem nouvelle, pt. 3, Paris, 1923, pp. 642 ff.); 
Der-el-Abiad and Der-el-Akhmar near Sohag (U. Monneret 
de Villard, Les couvents de Sohag, Milan, 1925-26, passim). 
For the North African instances, see Gsell, op. cit., 11, 140 ff. 

28. Hubert, op. cit., p. 18 f. 
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CAROLINGIAN REVIVAL OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE — 5 


This is true not only for France but for practically the whole of Europe. In South England 
a single-naved plan, with chambers all along the nave and in place of the narthex, dominates 
the Kentish group from St. Peter and Paul in Canterbury (597-604) to Brixworth (late 
seventh century) and Reculver (after 669);?° frequently two of the chambers, evidently 
pastophories, protrude right in front of the apse like the wings of a dwarf transept. The 
type finds its closest parallels in the southern Alps*® and in the hinterlands of the Adria.* 
Its origin is obscure but it is certainly not Roman. Occasionally from the late seventh cen- 
tury on, a church type with a long nave, a square choir, and sometimes a west tower, pos- 
sibly of Irish origin, is found in Northumbria.*? This Northumbrian type prevails among a 
few examples of pre-Carolingian ecclesiastical architecture in Germany® such as Biiraberg 
or Fritzlar (732).** Yet alongside the Anglo-Irish plans, Near Eastern types appear also in 
Germany: at Aix-la-~Chapelle, a small basilica with pastophories, resembling Syrian proto- 
types, preceded Charlemagne’s Palatine Chapel to the north (Chart, c). Its date is doubt- 
ful; it may be seventh century.* The same lay-out is found in a church at Dompierre in 
Alsace.* 

Nor are any instances of the Roman type to be found in early medieval architecture of 
either northern Italy or Spain. Spain follows prototypes in the Near East, evidently Asia 
Minor,*’ from San Juan de Bafios (661) through the ninth and tenth centuries. Upper 
Italy as early as the fourth century works with types which are closely akin to, though not 
necessarily derived from, Near Eastern church plans. The first church of S. Ambrogio in 
Milan was a basilica without a transept but with three apses;** S. Lorenzo in Milan, like- 
wise of the fourth century, is a central edifice with four protruding apses surrounded by a 
correspondingly shaped ambulatory,*® like the cathedral at Bosra in Syria and the similar 
martyria at Antioch and Apamea;* the first church of S. Abbondio in Como (fifth century), 
with transept-like sacristies and with chambers all along the single nave, belonged to the 
same group as the Kentish and the related Dalmatian buildings.“ Of the later churches 
some show definitely Byzantine features, for instance S. Prosdocimo near S. Giustina at 
Padua, or S. Tosca e Teuteria at Verona (eighth or ninth century).” S. Pietro in Marina 
at Sirmione follows a type of box-church* with three apses which is well known in the 


29. Clapham, op. cit., pp. 17 ff. 35. P. Clemen, “Die mittelalterlichen Profanbauten. Die 


30. S. Abbondio 1, Como (fifth century), see C. Boito, 
Architettura del medioevo, Milan, 1880, pp. 14 ff. and Kings- 
ley Porter, op. cit.,11, 301 ff., whose doubts do not seem justi- 
fied in view of Boito’s careful description of the remnants; 
Romainmétier 1 and 11 (450 and 640 respectively), see 
J. Zemp, “Die Kirche von Romainmétier,” Zeitschrift fir 
Geschichte der Architektur, 1, 1907/08, 89 ff. Contrary to 
Clapham’s thesis, op. cit., p. 13, the square rooms in front 
of the apse are not the wings of a regular transept; see 
Zemp, Op. Cit., go. 

31. St. Peter im Holz-Teurnia (Carinthia), R. Egger, 
Friihchristliche Kirchenbauten im stidlichen Norikum (Sonder- 
hefte des oesterreichischen archéologischen Institutes, 1x), 
Vienna, 1916, 12 ff.; Mokropolje (Dalmatia), unpublished 
(I am indebted to Mr. E. Dyggve for a plan of the church); 
Majdan (Bosnia), W. Radinsky, “Die rémische Ansiedlung 
von Majdan bei Varcar Vakuf,” Wissenschaftliche Mittheil. 
aus Bosnien und Herzegovina, 111, 1895, 248 ff. 

32. Clapham, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 

33- Lehmann, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. and passim; see also 
Erich J. Schmidt, Kirchliche Bauten des frithen Mittelalters 
in Stidwestdeutschland (Kataloge des Rémisch-Germanischen 
Zentralmuseums 2u Mainz, 11), Mainz, 1932—to be used, 
however, with great caution. 

34. Lehmann, op. cit., pp. 109, 113, where previous bib- 
liography is indicated. 


Kaiserpfalzen,” Deutscher Verein f. Kunstwissenschaft, 
Zweiter Bericht tiber die Denkmdler deutscher Kunst, Berlin, 
1912, p. 27; Lehmann, op. cit., p. 106 where the date is sug- 
gested. There is no reason on earth to assume (as has been 
done by Schmidt, op. cit., p. 42) that this north chapel was 
contemporaneous with the similar south chapel and like 
this later than the Minster. The results of the excavations 
make it quite clear that the north chapel was the first post- 
Roman structure on the site, that it was followed by the 
Minster proper, and that still later the south chapel was 
laid out as a pendant to the older structure to the north. 

36. Weise, op. cit., 1916, pp. 142 ff. 

37. King, op. cit., passim. 

38. Kingsley Porter, op. cit., 1, 582 ff. 

39. G. Chierici, “Di alcuni risultati sui recenti lavori 
intorno alla Basilica di S. Lorenzo a Milano... ,” Rio. 
arch. crist., XV1, 1939, 51 ff. 

40. J. W. Crowfoot, “Churches at Bosra and Samaria- 
Sebaste” (Brit. School of Archaeology in Ferusalem, Suppl. 
Report 4), 1937; W. A. Campbell, in Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 
m1, ed. R. Stillwell, Princeton, 1941, 35 ff., where also a 
bibliography for the related churches will be found. 

41. See above, n. 30. 

42. Kingsley Porter, op. cit., m1, 511 f. 

43. Ibid., 11, 427 f. 
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Grisons“ and which possibly originated in Egypt. The churches of the Veneto and of the 
Romagna, finally, follow the Near Eastern type which from the fifth century on had pre- 
vailed in Ravenna. Thus S. Apollinare in Classe with its polygonal apse flanked by pastoph- 
ories, and with its narthex flanked by west towers, finds its closest parallels in a church 
such as the cathedral of Korykos in Cilicia.“ 

It may be possible (and I feel it will be possible some day) to distinguish between the 
different stages within this ““Near Eastern architecture in the West” which covered the 
whole of Europe from the fourth and fifth through the eighth century: an earlier stage 
before 600 which is actually Near Eastern, and a later one which works with and transforms 
the Near Eastern prototypes into a new style of its own. Perhaps this importation of east- 
ern and other Mediterranean prototypes into Central Europe did not always take the most 
direct route. While it seems reasonably certain that some patterns were carried directly 
from Egypt into southern France,*’ Near Eastern motives seem to have been imported to 
England via North Italy and Dalmatia,** to western France via Spain.*® It is not even 
impossible that some eastern prototypes reached northern Europe by way of Rome.*° For, 
remarkably enough, Rome too ceases to use the T-shaped Early Christian basilica after 
400. S. Paolo f./.m. (385-440/61) is the last basilica with four aisles accompanying the nave 
and with a regular continuous transept; in the early fifth century S. Vitale (401-—417)," S. 
Sabina (417-32), S. Maria Maggiore (ca. 420—40)*" (Figs. 17 and 18), and SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo (410-61)* reduce this type by omitting the transept. On the other hand, even in 
Rome, Near Eastern elements had made their appearance as early as the late fourth cen- 
tury: S. Anastasia was laid out as a cross-shaped church between 366 and 384, perhaps 
similar to buildings in Asia Minor; S. Lorenzo in Lucina (432-40) had a long fore-choir in 
front of the apse and at least one pastophory adjoining the fore-choir like many churches in 
North Africa. Contemporaneously S. Stefano in Via Latina®’ shows a similar arrange- 
ment. The tripartite transept of S. Pietro in Vincoli (420-50) points to Greece,** the polyg- 
onal apse and the fore-choir flanked by pastophories as seen at S. Giovanni a Porta Latina 
(ca. 500) to Constantinople and Asia Minor.*® The trefoil choir of SS. Apostoli parallels that 
of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. S. Petronilla, S. Lorenzo /./.m., and S. Agnese 
with their galleries re-adapt a Byzantine, Greek type, while S. Sinforosa on the Via Tibur- 


tina, with its oblong piers and barrel-vaulted fore-choir, recalls a plan common in Asia 
Minor. 


44. Disentis, St. Mary and St. Martin, see J. R. Rahn, 
“Die Ausgrabungen im Kloster Disentis,’’ Anzeiger fiir 
Schweizerische Altertumskunde, x, 1908, 35 ff.; Mistail, St. 
Peter, see E. Poeschel, Die Kunstdenkmdler des Kantons 
Graubiinden, 11, Basel, 1937, 266 ff. 

45. Menas City, so-called consignatorium of the ceme- 
terial basilica, see C. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt, Leip- 
zig, 1910, pp. Io! ff., fig. 46. 

46. E. Herzfeld and S. Guyer, Meriamlik and Korykos, 
Manchester, 1930. 

47. A. Kingsley Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ire- 
land, New Haven, 1931, p. 79. 

48. See above, notes 29, 30, 31. 

49. King, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 

so. Thus an iconostasis, a clearly eastern element, is enu- 
merated among the objects which are expressly mentioned 
as having been imported by Benedict Biscop from Rome to 
England; see Beda Venerabilis, Vitae sanctorum abbatum 
monasterii in Wiramuth et Girvoum (J. Migne, Pat. Latina, 
xciv, col. 713 ff., especially 717 f.). 

g1. E. Junyent, “Le recenti scoperte . . . di S. Vitale,” 
Riv. arch. crist., XV1, 1939, 129 ff. 


52. J. Berthier, L’église de Sainte Sabine 2 Rome, Rome, 
1910; A. Schuchert, S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom (Studi di 
antichita cristiana, 15), Vatican City, 1939. 

53. P. Germano di S. Stanislao, La casa Celimontana, 
Rome, 1894. 

54. R. Krautheimer, Corpus basilicarum Christianarum 
Romae, 1, Vatican City, 1937 ff., 42 ff. (hereafter quoted as 
“Corpus’’). 

55. R. Krautheimer and W. Frankl, “Recent Discoveries 
in Roman Churches,” AFA, x1, 1939, 388 ff. 

56. Gsell, op. cit., 1, 137, n. 4; 141 f. 

57. L. Fortunati, Relazione... degli scavi...lungo la 
Via Latina, Rome, 1859. 

58. R. Krautheimer, “S. Pietro in Vincoli and the Tri- 
partite Transept,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LXXXIV, 1941, 353 ff. 

s9. R. Krautheimer, ‘An Oriental Basilica in Rome,” 
AFA, XL, 1936, 485 ff. 

60. Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, 77 ff. 

61. E. Stevenson, “La basilica doppia di S. Sinforosa,” 
Bull. arch. crist., w1, 1878, 75 ff. 
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CAROLINGIAN REVIVAL OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE 7 


To sum up, in not one single instance can the Roman type of the Early Christian basilica 
be traced anywhere in Europe from the middle of the fifth through the first half of the 
eighth century, either in Rome or outside. Occidental architecture of this period depends 
on Near Eastern, and perhaps on North African and Irish, but certainly not on Roman Early 


Christian prototypes. 


Seen within this whole development the plan of the abbey church of S. Denis as recon- 
structed by Viollet-le-Duc would seem to mark a complete turning-point in occidental archi- 
tecture, a break with the Near Eastern tradition and a revival of a Roman Early Christian 
type. Even if we hesitate to accept without reservations Viollet-le-Duc’s plan, the break 
would merely be postponed a few decades. For, thirty years after the consecration of S. 
Denis the abbey church at Fulda shows with full clarity all the elements which at S. Denis 
may still be considered somewhat doubtful (Chart, n; Figs. 7 and 8). The present church 
—it is now the cathedral of Fulda—is an early eighteenth-century construction; yet the 
aspect of the Carolingian structure and of a few tenth-century additions have been estab- 


62. Only a few edifices seem at first glance to contradict 
this statement, such as S. Pancrazio in Rome, the remnants 
of the pre-Carolingian cathedral at Chur (E. Poeschel, “Zur 
Baugeschichte der Kathedrale und der Kirche S. Lucius in 
Chur,” Anzeiger fiir schweizerische Altertumskunde, N.¥., 
XXXII, 1930, 99 ff.) and those of St. Andrew in Hexham 
(Clapham, op. cit., pp. 43 ff.). All three are reconstructed 
as basilicas with nave and aisles and with a continuous 
transept. 

At S. Pancrazio—it is dated 625-—38—a regular continu- 
ous transept would seem to be well preserved and one would 
suppose the edifice to have been an unusually early copy 
after St. Peter’s. Yet in its present state the transept is 
really not continuous; it is separated into three parts by 
colonnades and upper walls which intervene between the 
center bay and the transept wings, and while the walls 
above the colonnades are (as I know from personal ex- 
amination) twelfth century, the colonnades themselves may 
be original. Thus the transept plan may have been not of 
the continuous type (as was suggested in Proceedings of the 
Amer. Philos. Society, Lxxx1v, 1941, 413), but of the tri- 
partite type, similar to that of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 

The date of the cathedral at Chur, which is given as 
fifth century, is quite uncertain. Only very few remnants 
of the structure have been excavated south of the apse, and 
these were taken by Poeschel (op. cit.) and by Hubert, 
(op. cit., p. 49) to suggest a regular “Roman” transept. 
The scanty remains may as well belong to the transversal 
arms of a cross church like S. Anastasia in Rome, or to 
dwarf transept wings which would have been much lower 
than the nave. More likely they belong just to a protruding 
sacristy like those which characterize the fifth-century 
churches of S. Abbondio at Como and of Romainmitier. 
J. Gantner (Kunstgeschichte der Schweiz, 1, Frauenfeld, 1936, 
p- 44), seems also to doubt Poeschel’s reconstruction of 
Chur as having had a continuous transept. Similarly the 
reconstruction of St. Andrew at Hexham as a basilica with 
transept has no basis whatsoever in the remnants exca- 
vated. 

This quite unjustified preference given to the plan with 
continuous transept has resulted in erroneous reconstruc- 
tions for buildings of the late eighth or the early ninth cen- 
tury also. The Palatine Chapel at Ingelheim, for instance, 
has been generally reconstructed as a basilica of the T-type 
with continuous transept (C. Rauch, in G. Rodenwaldt, 
Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen, Berlin, 1930, pp. 266 ff.; 
Lehmann, op. cit., p. 118; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 132 f.). The 
Palace at Ingelheim has been assigned various dates, either 
774-78 (Lehmann, /oc. cit.) or 807-817 (P. Clemen, “Der 


karolingische Kaiserpalast zu Ingelheim,” Westdeutsche 
Zeitschrift, 1x, 1890, 54 ff., 97 ff.). Since the church is men- 
tioned as early as the middle of the eighth century on the 
site of the Palace, neither of the two dates needs refer to the 
present Palatine Chapel which might easily be older. Yet 
regardless of the date, the structure was neither a basilica 
nor did it have a continuous transept (Lehmann, op. cit., 
fig. 85) or a transept with a segregated crossing (Rauch, 
op. cit.). Both these reconstructions neglect in an astound- 
ing way the results of the excavations as shown in Rauch’s 
own plan (reproduced by Schmidt, op. cit., fig. 29). This 
plan shows that: 1) The “aisles” of the basilica were no 
aisles, but formed a series of chambers along either side of 
the single nave; two rectangular corridors and one square 
chamber are clearly marked to the south, one square and 
one very long rectangular chamber to the north. Narrow 
chambers (or could they have been closets? See C. de la 
Croix, “Poitiers. Monuments réligieux. Le Temple Saint 
Jean,” Congrés Archéol., Lxx, 1903, 7 ff.) accompanied these 
chambers north and south respectively; they in turn were 
followed by one more rectangular room further outside.— 
2) The row of chambers seems to have continued along the 
west facade where in spite of the remnants of at least five 
north-south walls, the reconstructions give a continuous 
narthex.—3) The transept was certainly not continuous; 
the remnants of an L-shaped pier are clearly marked at 
the southeast end of the nave. On the other hand a regular 
segregated crossing is likewise out of the question: the stem 
of the L between the central bay and the south wing of the 
“transept” is considerably longer (2.20 m.) than that be- 
tween central bay and nave (1.70). Moreover the nave is 
considerably wider than the transept wing. Thus the open- 
ing of the “‘central bay” towards the nave was ¢a. 3.20 m. 
wider than its openings towards the transept wings and 
consequently probably also higher than those. Ergo the 
transept was neither continuous nor did it have a segregated 
crossing; but it consisted of a center part and two dwarf 
transept wings. That these were shut off from the central 
bay is also proved by the solid buttresses which flank the 
apse. The relatively weak walls between the openings of 
the central bay to the west, north, and south might be in- 
terpreted as having been “span walls” for a central tower. 
More likely, however, they were merely the foundation 
walls for a choir screen. With its single nave, its lateral 
chambers, and its dwarf transept, the plan of Ingelheim re- 
calls that of S. Abbondio in Como, which is only about ten 
percent smaller, and that of St. Peter and Paul at Canter- 
bury. To sum up: the Palatine Chapel at Ingelheim was not 
in any way related to the “Roman” typc. 
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lished beyond doubt through excavations. Moreover several seventeenth-century repro- 
ductions and a number of ninth-century descriptions give the clearest possible picture of the 
original aspect of the edifice. At the same time the descriptions present an unusually ex- 
haustive and remarkably vivid account of the history of the building, of its interior lay- 
out, and of the intentions of the builders, of the architects as well as of the abbots who com- 
missioned the work. 

The first large church on the site had been completed in 751 by Sturmi, the disciple 
and friend of St. Boniface, who had founded the convent in 744. To replace this older 
church, a three-naved or single-naved building with quite a large semicircular apse to the 
east,“ a new structure was begun some time between 790 and 792 under Abbot Baugulf. 
In 802, when only the eastern parts of the building were completed, Baugulf resigned, per- 
haps not voluntarily, and the monk Ratger succeeded him as abbot,®’ not quite to every- 
body’s satisfaction. Ratger was possibly an experienced architect®® and certainly he was 
bitten by the building bug. Indeed, things became so bad that in 812 the monks of the 
convent petitioned Charlemagne to stop the abbot from continuing the “enormous and 
superfluous buildings and all that other nonsense (inutilia opera) by which the brethren 
are unduly tired and the serfs are ruined.” After all “everything should be done within 
limits (iuxta mensuram et discretionem) and the brethren should be allowed, according to 
the rule, to read at times and to work at other times.’’®* This revolt, while not immediately 
successful, led in 817 to the forced resignation of Ratger and to his replacement by Eigil, 
who apparently had been one of the leaders of the opposition. In accordance with the plat- 
form on which he had been elected Eigil speedily brought the construction to a close:7° the 
decoration was completed, and in 819 the relics of St. Boniface were transferred into the 
western apse and the whole structure was consecrated.” 

This information combined with the results of the excavations and of the investigation 
of the present baroque edifice gives a clear picture of the process of construction. Baugulf’s 
new church, while certainly designed to be larger than Sturmi’s earlier one, was still planned 


63. Interpretation of literary and visual sources: G. Rich- 
ter, Die ersten Anfange der Bau- und Kunsitatigkeit des 
Klosters Fulda (Zweite Veriffentlichung des Fuldaer Ge- 
schichtsvereins), Fulda, 1900; idem, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
des Heiligen Bonifatius (Festgabe zum Bonifatius-Fubilium, 
1905), 1, 1905. Excavations: J. Vonderau, Die Ausgra- 
bungen am Dom xu Fulda, 1908-1913 (Sechzehnte Veriffent- 
lichung des Fuldaer Geschichtsvereins), Fulda, 1919; idem, 
Die Ausgrabungen am Dom zu Fulda...1919-1924(Siebzehnte 
Veriffentlichung des Fuldaer Geschichtsvereins), Fulda, 1924. 
Since I am unable to find a copy of the latter publication, 
I cannot check on a few notes which I made from it some 
ten years ago. Extensive and reliable excerpts are given, 
however, inG. von Bezold, “Zur Geschichte der romanischen 
Baukunst in der Erzdidzese Mainz,” Marburger Fahrbuch 
fir Kunstwissenschaft, 1933, 1 ff. 

64. Asmall chapel may have belonged to the first monas- 
tery of 744, remnants of which have been found on an axis 
diagonal to that of the present cathedral and therefore of 
the ninth-century church. Convent and chapel were de- 
stroyed to make room for Sturmi’s church of 751. Of this 
structure nothing is known aside from the width of the 
nave and of the apse. Both had the same width, that is to 
say the apse did not recede. Whether the wall south of the 
nave wall was that of an aisle or of a building belonging to 
the monastery must remain an open question. Thus it can- 
not be established either whether this church was single 
naved (von Bezold, op. cit., p. 10) or whether it was a 
basilica. In the latter case there is no reason for recon- 
structing it with columns rather than piers; nor is the 


length of its nave or the number of bays known. These 
points should be kept in mind with regard to reconstruc- 
tions which make the edifice look like an Early Christian 
church of the type of S. Sabina (Lehmann, op. cit., p. 11 
and fig. 76). 

65. Annales Fuldenses antiqui, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Scriptores, u1, 117* (quoted henceforth MGH; 
Scriptores: SS.; Leges: LL.; Poetae Latinae: P. L.; Epis- 
tolae: Epist.); Annales Sancti Bonifacti, MGH, SS., 111, 117; 
Annales breves Fuldenses, MGH, SS., 11, 237. The date is 
given with slight variations as 790, 791, or 792. 

66. Catalogus abbatum Fuldensium, MGH, SS., xit1, 272. 

67. Annales Fuldenses, MGH, SS., 1, 353. 

68. Catalogus abbatum Fuldensium, MGH, SS., x11, 272, 
calls him “sapiens architectus’” but this source is of the 
tenth century and therefore not quite dependable as to 
events 150 years earlier. Thus another notice of the same 
source cannot be relied upon, according to which Ratger 
was already the architect of the building when under 
Baugulf the eastern parts of the nave were laid out. On the 
contrary the stylistic differences between nave and transept 
are evidences that the two structures could hardly have 
been designed by one and the same architect. 

69. MGH, Epist., 1v, 548 ff. See Richter, op. cit., 1900, 
p. 10. Candidus, Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1, 221 ff. 

70. Candidus, Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1, 228 ff. 

71. Annales Fuldenses antiqui, MGH, 111, 117*; Candidus, 
Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1, 230; Candidus, De vita 
Aeigili (vita metrica), MGH, P.L., 11, 96 ff., particularly 111. 
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FIG. 11. Rome, S. Anastasia: View from Southwest, Drawn by Marten 
Heemskerk, ca. 1535 (Berlin, Print Room; Detail) 


FIG. 13. Rome, S. Stefano degli Abessini, Interior 
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FIG. 12. Rome, S. Stefano degli Abessini: Plan 
(A. Hoffmann, based on G. Giovannoni) 
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on a scale and on lines which did not radically depart from the existing building. Like the 
earlier church it had a semicircular apse, though this was 15 instead of 11.10 m. wide. Yet 
it certainly had a nave and two aisles; no transept separated the nave from the apse.” Aside 
from these few established facts, no further details are known; it is not even known whether 
columns or piers were intended to separate the nave from the aisles. When Ratger took over, 
radical changes were undertaken. In his project the nave was bounded by columns; rem- 
nants of their bases have been found. What is more important, he added a “‘western church 
and united it with the eastern one which already existed.””* This allows for only one inter- 
pretation: he constructed the transept to the west, large remnants of which are still pre- 
served. The decoration of the edifice may also have been begun under Ratger.™ It is not 
certain whether he had also planned two hall-crypts, each with nine groin vaults carried by 
four columns, which were constructed and vaulted under the east and west apses under his 
successor Eigil by the new architect Racholph.” The pavement and the altars were cer- 
tainly erected under Abbot Eigil.”* For the main parts of the edifice, and for its plan as a 
whole, Ratger is responsible. 

The edifice as it stands today, while seemingly a completely baroque structure, still 
contains considerable remnants of the ninth-century church. The eighteenth-century 
cathedral is directed westward like the old one instead of being oriented; it retains the length 
and width of the Carolingian basilica and has preserved the proportion of nave to aisle; 
the two towers enclose the core of the two turrets, which in the tenth century were added 
to flank the east apse; and, most important, the three-storied structures which flank the 
baroque choir on either side contain the original west transept almost in its entirety. 

Thus a fairly clear picture can be gained of the original edifice as laid out between 790 
and 819. The nave, 63.30 m. long and 16.70 m. wide, was accompanied by two aisles; the 
total width was 33.40 m. Nave and aisles were separated by presumably ten columns on 
either side.””7 Some remnants of composite capitals postulate the considerable diameter of 
about 0.78 m. for the columns. A number of indications seem to suggest that they carried 
an architrave rather than an arcade.’* The seventeenth-century reproductions show four 


72. The projecting walls which in the reconstructions of 


(which referred to a reconsecration Gi 948) “super epi ia 
Vonderau, op. cit., 1925 and Lehmann, op. cit., fig. 87 sepa- 


columnarum.” Epistylia has been interpreted to mean 


rate the eastern bays of nave and aisles would seem to repre- 
sent an interesting example of a Near Eastern fore-choir 
with flanking side rooms comparable to Near Eastern 
churches in Rome, such as S. Giovanni a Porta Latina. 
Unfortunately I cannot discover on what the assumption 
of these walls is based. 

73. Catalogus abbatum Fuldensium, MGH, SS., x11, 272. 

74. Ibid., SS., x11, 272. 

75. Candidus, Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1, 229; 
Candidus, De vita Aeigili (vita metrica), MGH, P.L., u, 
96 ff., particularly 111. Compare also SS., xv, 1, 137. 

76. Candidus, Vita Eigilis,s MGH, SS., xv, 1, 229; 
Candidus, De vita Acigili (vita metrica), MGH, P.L., 11, 118. 

77. The number of intercolumnia can be concluded from 
the number of windows as shown in two seventeenth-cen- 
tury reproductions of the old church (Richter, op. cit., 1905, 
figs. 3 and 4); they are unfortunately not very clear. Still, 
von Bezold’s assumption (op. cit., p. 12) of eighteen inter- 
columnia does not seem necessary. The distance of about 
5.50 m. from column to column, which results if eleven 
intercolumnia are assumed, is rather wide; yet as von 
Bezold himself points out, it would be easily spanned by an 
architrave with relieving arches above. 

78. First of ali, early in the seventeenth century, Brower 
(Antiquitates Fuldenses, Fulda, 1612; after him Richter, 
op. cit., 1905, Xxxv) saw a long continuous inscription 


architrave (von Bezold, op. cit., 6 ff.), which is undoubtedly 
incorrect; it means capital (Lehmann, op. cit., p. 113). Yet 
in spite of this incorrect translation of the term epistylia, 
von Bezold’s reconstruction of an architrave seems to be 
more likely than Lehmann’s reconstruction of arcades (op. 
cit., p. 113). The inscription as read by Brower could not 
have been on the capitals of the columns (J. F. Schannat, 
Dioecesis Fuldensis, Frankfurt a.-M., 1727, p. 58 quotes 
Brower incorrectly “... Epistyliis columnarum per totum 
Basilicae circuitum insculptum ...”); there is no room for 
any long continuous inscription on the capitals of a build- 
ing. It was “super epistylia,” above the capitals; thus it 
could only have been on an architrave; if it had been above 
the apex of an arcade it could hardly have been termed 
“super epistylia.”” Secondly, the reconstruction of the edi- 
fice really requires an architrave. The height of the nave is 
known to have been 21.10 m.; the original height of the 
aisles is given as 9.55 m. by a door which still exists, and 
which led from one of the tenth-century turrets to the roof 
of the aisles. If there had been arches above the columns 
the height of these arches, approximately 2.75 m. (see note 
77) would leave only about 6.80 m. for the height of the 
column, including base and capital. This seems very low in 
proportion to the height of the aisle (1:1.45) and the nave 
(1:3.10). If, on the other hand, an architrave is assumed 
the height of the columns would have been ca. 9g m. Thus 
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(or five) rather large windows in the walls of the aisles in contrast to seemingly eleven in each 
clerestory wall of the nave (Figs. 7 and 8). While to the east the nave ended in a semicircular 
apse,’® to the west it terminated in a huge continuous transept. The wings of this transept 
protruded far beyond the lateral walls of the aisles; its ends were shut off from the rest of 
the transept by colonnades. Three tall windows opened in the short walls and in the east 
walls of each wing.®° A second semicircular apse finally terminated the building to the west. 

The specific character of the plan of Fulda and its kinship with that proposed for S. 
Denis can be clearly defined. Peculiar to it is not so much the arrangement of two apses 
as the way in which the west apse is related to a transept. The presence of two apses can 
be explained on liturgical grounds, for since Baugulf’s project took over from Sturmi’s 
church its site and its dedication to the Savior, the east apse could not be used for the relics 
of St. Boniface, which in the older church rested in the center of the nave under the cross 
altar.*! Consequently to accommodate the body of the saint in a more dignified way, 
some kind of a structure had to be added by Ratger to the western end of the nave after 802. 
This does not, however, account for the particular form which was actually chosen for this 
western structure, a semicircular apse with a long transept in front of it and a continuous 
one at that, like the one on Viollet-le-Duc’s plan of S. Denis. The addition in this particular 
form shows the revolutionary character of Ratger’s project: by adding this long continuous 
transept he transformed the church of Fulda into a regular basilica of the ““Roman”’ type. 

The same Roman character appears in the structure as a whole. The enormous size of 
the edifice with a nave 65 m. long and a transept length of 77 m.; the wide openings of the 
apses, each 15 m.; the columns with composite capitals; the architrave (if indeed there was 
one); the bare, plain walls of the exterior, the long flow of the nave roof which is intersected 
by the transverse roof of the transept—everything points clearly to one prototype, the great 
Roman Christian basilicas of the fourth century. Thus if S. Denis was a basilica of the 
Roman type, it need no longer be regarded as an isolated instance; Fulda shows the very 
same characteristics, and it shows them on quite a different scale. The very size of the 
building evidences the difference between Fulda and S. Denis. S. Denis was quite a small 
building; it was not much larger than the contemporaneous “Near Eastern” types in occi- 
dental architecture, such as S. Maria in Cosmedin or SS. Nereo ed Achilleo (Chart, H, L, M); 
and it was a great deal smaller than the Roman fourth-century basilicas. At Fulda the 
scale has undergone a decisive change: Ratger’s new church was as large as St. John’s in 
the Lateran and not much smaller than old St. Peter’s in Rome (see Chart). Moreover, the 
implications of the appearance of the “Roman” Early Christian basilica in the North 
become much more clearly evident at Fulda than they could be at S. Denis. 

For not only is the church of Fulda related in a more or less general way to the prototype 
of the Roman fourth-century basilicas; the relation to one particular model can be defi- 


their proportion in relation to the height of the nave would Op. Cit., 1924, passim. 
have been 1: 2.34 and would have corresponded much better 80. It seems somewhat doubtful whether the windows in 
to the proportion normally found in Carolingian structures. the clerestory and those in the short walls of the transept 
on total height as shown in these reproductions are of the ninth century. 
STEINBACH 2.95 m. : 8 20 m. =1°2.66 After all, the church was altered in 937-48 (see above, note 
HOCHST 4.60 : 12.40 =1:2.7 78); thus it is possible that the upper parts of the whole 
WERDEN I! 5.00 . 14.80 =1:2.96 structure, including the windows, were changed at that time. 
yaar total height The windows in the east walls of the transept wings as 
STEINBACH 3.60 m. : Danes. omtce.ad shown in a third illustratior , Minster’s woodcut of 1550, 
uScust éeo . 12.40 =1:2.066 would seem to be original (Richter, op. cit., 1905, fig. 2). 
WERDEN II 6.40 : 14.80 =1:2.3 There is obviously no reason to assume the existence of a 
segregated crossing in the western transept (idid., fig. 6). 
79. The turrets shown in the seventeenth-century repro- 81. Hrabanus Maurus, Tituli ecclesiae Fuldensis, v, Ad 


ductions were added to the east apse after 937; Vonderau, crucem, MGH, P.L., u, 206. 
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nitely established, at least for those parts of the structure that were laid out by Ratger— 
the transept and the elevation of the nave. Not only is the transept continuous like that of 
all great Roman fourth-century basilicas, St. John’s in the Lateran, St. Paul’s, and St. 
Peter’s, it is at the same time a western transept, and it is extremely narrow in comparison 
to its length, its proportion being exactly 1:5. Another peculiar element is the use of colon- 
nades to shut off the outer ends of the transept. All these characteristics appear in the 
transept of one particular basilica in Rome and only there, namely in St. Peter’s (Figs. 1 
and 6). The proportions of the transepts in St. John’s and in St. Paul’s are different, 1:4 
and 1:3 respectively; and while both St. Peter’s and the Lateran church were equipped with 
western transepts (the one at St. Paul’s being arranged at the east end), only St. Peter’s 
had the colonnaded partition across the ends of the wings (Chart, A, B, c). This feature in 
itself is so very exceptional that wherever it occurs it is a clear indication of the use of St. 
Peter’s as prototype. Likewise the architrave over the colonnades of the nave would point 
only to St. Peter’s among all the Roman basilicas with transept. The only other early 
basilica in Rome with an architrave, S. Maria Maggiore, had no transept (Chart, p).** Even 
the measurements and proportions of Fulda would seem to correspond to St. Peter’s in 
Rome.* There can be no doubt that the architect who designed the transept at Fulda 
wanted it to be a real “Roman” structure even to the scale employed. As a matter of fact 
it is not only the plan of the transept which proves that the monks at Fulda wanted to be as 
Roman as the Romans or even more so. There is other, documentary, evidence for this. 
The martyr’s altar had been erected in the western apse “‘according to Roman custom”; 
there his tomb is still preserved at the former boundary line of transept and apse. Thus it 
corresponds exactly to the place where St. Peter’s altar rose over his tomb, and the specific 
kinship between the Fulda abbey church and St. Peter’s in Rome manifests itself again: 
in contrast to St. Peter’s, the tomb of the saint at St. Paul’s is in the very center of the tran- 
sept (Figs. 4 and 23). In 822 the cloister was laid out at Fulda; it was arranged not to the 
south, where the old one had been, but Romano more to the west, because “thus it was 
closer to the body of the saint.”’*> Taken by themselves all these allusions to Rome may 


82. The present transept is an addition of the thirteenth 
century; see A. Schuchert, S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom 
(Studi di antichita cristiana, 15), Vatican City, 1939, pp. 
83 ff. St. John’s in the Lateran had arcades, not an archi- 
trave (Josi, op. cit., 340), and so did St. Paul’s. 

83. At St. Peter’s the transept in the clear (according to 
Alpharanus, op. cit., p. 7) was 390 palmi = 86.97 m. long and 
78 palmi=17.39 m. wide (one palmo being 0.223 m.). The 
walls were, as a rule, 64 palmi (1.45 m.) and exceptionally 
7 or 8 palmi (1.56 and 1.78 m. respectively) thick (idid., 
p. 12). Transposed into Carolingian scale, these measure- 
ments correspond to 256, 51, and 44 Carolingian feet respec- 
tively (see chart, Schmidt, op. cit., p. 36). The corresponding 
measurements at Fulda are 74.36 m. length, and 1.32 m. 
thickness of walls; thus the length taken from wall axis to 
wall axis is 75.68 m. If these figures are translated into 
Carolingian feet, the comparison does not work; but it does 
work if the change is made into Roman feet (one Roman 
foot =0.2956 m.); then the length is 256 feet. In other 
words, the same figures were used in Fulda as in Rome; 
but while in Rome they had been taken in Carolingian feet, 
at Fulda they were translated into Roman feet. Also at 
Fulda they refer to the distances between the centers of the 
walls, while in Rome they are measurements taken in the 
clear. This latter difference is easily understandable: 
Ratger’s agent in Rome could only report the clear measure- 
ments of St. Peter’s, while the architect at Fulda would 
quite naturally use these same figures to lay out his plan 


from wall-center to wall-center according to the usage of the 
period. As to the strange difference of the foot scale em- 
ployed, viz. the Carolingian in Rome and the Roman in 
Fulda, it seems at first glance quite topsy-turvy. Yet what 
happened is probably that the correspondent in Rome took 
the measurements correctly on the scale he knew to be in 
use north of the Alps. The architect in Fulda, on the other 
hand, on receiving the letter, evidently assumed them to 
have been taken in Roman feet, and contrary to local habit 
he preserved this Roman scale in his building. 

84. The sources are not quite clear. The relevant verses 
(Candidus, De vita Aeigili (vita metrica), MGH, P.L., u, 
111), referring to the dedication of the church by the arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 819, run: 

Martyris exhibuit ostra peplumque rigentem 

Insuper accumulans auxit pro seque suisque 

His ita perceptis gressum porrexit ad aram 

Pontificalis apex magno comitatus honore 

In parte occidua Romano more peractum 

Elevat interea populari voce repente 

Adovena plebs kyrie eleison fit clamor ad astra. 
“Peractum’”’ is within the context meaningless; thus Richter, 
op. cit., 1905, xil1, and note 1, assumed it to read “per- 
actam.”’ Then the meaning is clearly that, following Roman 
custom, an altar had been set up in the western apse of the 
church for the relics of St. Boniface. 

85. Candidus, Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1,231. Which 
Roman models the monks at Fulda had in mind cannot be 
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seem of minor consequence; yet when taken collectively, no doubt is left as to the inten- 
tions of the builders of Fulda: they wanted to create north of the Alps an effigy of the great 
basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome. They sought to establish an equation between St. Boniface 
and his church in Fulda and St. Peter and his sanctuary on the Vatican Hill. In the fifty 
years following his death, St. Boniface had become the protomartyr of the German part of 
the Frankish kingdom. He was considered the Apostle of the Germans in much the same 
way in which St. Peter and St. Paul had been considered for centuries the Apostles of the 
Romans.® Although it is by no means certain, a similar situation may have prevailed at 
S. Denis, where the Apostle of the Gauls was buried.*’ This analogy of St. Boniface—and 
perhaps of St. Denis—with St. Peter and St. Paul may help to explain why possibly the 
church of the Apostle of the Gauls, and certainly that of the Apostle of the Germans, were 
the first in the North to take up the plan of the great proto-basilicas of Christianity in Rome. 


II 


These considerations lead to a more general problem. The veneration of St. Peter had 
grown constantly throughout the Frankish kingdom during the eighth century. Only 
Christ and the Virgin take precedence over him in the number of dedications of altars and 
churches.** This is only natural: the Roman Church was symbolized by St. Peter. Time 
and again his name was used to mean Rome and the papacy in particular.*® Thus it is not 
surprising to see that, with the growing supremacy of Rome north of the Alps, the venera- 
tion of St. Peter and of his sepulchre in Rome also increased all over Central Europe. The 
rising importance of St. Peter, of his basilica, and of Rome were indissolubly linked together. 

This veneration of St. Peter is but one element within a progressive Romanization of 
Christian Europe: from the early eighth century on the Gallican Church and the Irish 
monasteries within the Frankish kingdom, both strongly Near Eastern, were gradually 
eliminated, largely under Boniface’s leadership, in favor of Roman institutions. This 
tendency increased during the second half of the century. Shortly after 754 the Roman 
mass was introduced into Metz and somewhat later into the whole kingdom to replace the 
Gallican liturgy.°° Simultaneously, and in connection with the Roman liturgy, the Roman 
chant was transplanted to the North by members of the papal choir and by monks sent to 
Rome to study with the pontifical schola cantorum.®: Through a decree of 789 all monastic 
orders were forced to submit to rules shaped after those of the Benedictines, one of the main 


established; possibly they thought of the Lateran, where a 
courtyard extended behind its western apse, possibly of 
atria, such as that of St. Peter’s. 

86. For the life and the importance of St. Boniface see 
the biography written by his disciple Willibald of Eichstatt, 
MGH, SS., 11, 331 ff.; cf. also Allgemeine Deutsche Biogra- 
phie, 11, Leipzig, 1876, 123 f. 

87. Weise, op. cit., 1919, pp. 66 ff. Still, quite apart from 
the question whether S. Denis actually had the plan of a 
Roman Christian basilica, it is rather doubtful whether 
St. Denis was already considered the Apostle of the Gauls 
when his church was erected between 761 and 775. The 
conscious analogizing of the Parisian saint and the Princes 
of the Apostles has been proved to be due to the policy of 
Abbot Hilduin of S. Denis (Buchner, of. cit., passim). Be- 
tween 830 and 835 Hilduin had a number of documents 
fabricated which purported to refer to the coronation of 
Pippin and the visit of Stephen II, and in which Saint Denis 
is continuously compared with Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
(Hilduinus, Liber de sancto Dionysio (excerpt), MGH, SS., 
XV, I, pp. 2 ff.). Simultaneously the Vita Dionysii was writ- 


ten at S. Denis: in it the saint is for the first time identified 
with Dionysius the Areopagite from Corinth and reported 
to have been a disciple of St. Paul’s; after St. Paul’s death, 
St. Denis was supposed to have been sent by Pope Clement, 
St. Peter’s third successor, to’ Paris and to have become the 
Apostle of Gaul. Yet this whole legend was created between 
830 and 835, and it is questionable whether a parallel be- 
tween him and St. Peter would have been known as early 
as 760-775. Cf. Buchner, /oc. cit., but see J. Havet, Oeuvres, 
1. Paris, 1896, “Les origines de Saint Denis,” pp. 191 ff. 

88. Schlosser, op. cit., 1896, Index. 

89. For this and the following, cf. E. Caspar, Geschichte 
des Papsttums, 11, Tubingen, 1933, pp. 669 ff. 

go. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship (transl. M. L. 
McClure), London, 1904, p. 102, was the first to point out 
that this change took place before 768. Th. Klauser, “‘Die 
liturgischen Austauschbeziehungen zwischen der rémischen 
und frankisch-deutschen Kirche vom 8. bis zum 11. Jahr- 
hundert,” Hist. Jahrbuch der Gorresgesellschaft, i111, 1933, 
169 ff., assumes a date between 754 and 760. 

gi. See preceding note. 
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points being the immediate jurisdiction of the Curia over all monasteries.*? Foremost among 
the Benedictine monasteries were Fulda and S. Denis. At the same time Roman relics 
began to be transferred in large numbers to churches north of the Alps: as early as 765 
Fulrad, the abbot of S. Denis, and later on his successors, brought Roman relics to 
S. Denis and then to convents in Alsace-Lorraine; simultaneously Roman relics were trans- 
ferred to Bavaria. Among the relics deposited at Fulda between 790 and 819, at least 
half came from Rome; the rest were a collection of local, Frankish, Dalmatian, and Near 
Eastern relics.** Roman saints competed more and more with the Frankish, Irish, and Near 
Eastern saints, who until then had been venerated almost exclusively throughout Gaui and 
the Rhineland. 

This ecclesiastical policy of the Curia was paralleled by the general policy of the papal 
court as well as of the Frankish kings.* From 750 on, Rome asserted not only its spiritual 
but also its political influence north of the Alps, while Frankish policy gravitated more and 
more towards Italy and Rome. The Frankish cour:, impelled by ecclesiastical as well as 
by political reasons, became the foremost champion of ecclesiastical Romanization north 
of the Alps.** Through quite different interests a partnership developed between the Frank- 
ish and the papal courts, beginning with the visit of Pope Stephen II to Paris in 753, when 
Pepin and his sons were anointed as kings and undertook to protect the Roman Church 
and its possessions, and culminating in the coronation of Charlemagne as emperor on Christ- 
mas Eve in the year 800.°” 

In its effects, however, the coronation of 800 was more than a mere seal on the fifty-year- 
old collaboration between the Frankish kings and the popes. With the spread of Carolingian 
power over almost all the Christian parts of Europe there had arisen a new conception of 
rulership.** Charlemagne by his coronation laid claim to succession to the Roman emperors 
of Antiquity; since he dominated large parts of what had been their domain, he considered 
himself and his successors their legitimate heirs. From the coronation on, his official titles 
were those of the Roman rulers, Caesar and Augustus; one of his bulls shows a symbolic 
representation of Rome and the inscription Renovatio Romani Imperii;*® Alcuin addressed 
him as “Flavius Anicius Carlus” with the names used officially by the Roman emperors;} 
time and again contemporaries alluded to the Carolingian house as legitimate successor to 
the Roman emperors.!" This conception clearly reveals an attempt ‘o revive certain aspects 


of the Roman past; it formed the backbone of medieval policy for nalf a millennium to 
come. 


92. MGH, LL., Sectio n,, 1, 62 f. (789); cf. also LL., Sectio 
11, 11, 464 f. (817). 

93. W. Hotzelt, “Translation von Martyrerleibern aus 
Rom ins westliche Frankenreich,” Archio fiir elsdssische 
Kirchengeschichte, x11, 1938; idem, “Translationen von 
Martyrerreliquien aus Rom nach Bayern im 8. Jahr- 
hundert,” Studien und Mitteilungen zur Geschichte des 
Benediktinerordens, itl, 1935, 286 ff. We are referring to 
translations of actual relics rather than of brandea such as 
had been translated previously. 

94. Hrabanus Maurus, op. cit., MGH, P.L., 11, 205 ff. 

95. Caspar, op. cit., u, pp. 669 ff. 

96. Klauser, op. cit., p. 169. 

97. Whole libraries have been written about the question 
whether the Curia or Charlemagne or else some faction at 
the imperial court was the motivating force behind the 
policy that led to the coronation, and what the coronation 
was actually intended to mean. Probably it was a com- 
bination of forces in different camps, and the motives as 
well as the intentions of the various factions differed con- 


siderably: possibly, as Brackmann has suggested, the papal 
diplomats thought rather of a shadow Imperium created for 
and by “the Romans,” that is, the papal court, while the 
Frankish diplomats had in mind a more universal Imperium 
of Roman antique character. See A. Brackmann, “Die 
Erneuerung der Kaiserwirde im Jahre 800,” Geschichtliche 
Studien Albert Hauck . . . dargebracht, Leipzig, 1916, 121 ff.; 
G. Laehr, Die konstantinische Schenkung in der abend- 
lindischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Historische Studien, 
166), Berlin, 1926; K. Heldmann, Das Kaisertum Karls des 
Grossen, Weimar, 1928, passim; A. Kleinclausz, Charle. 
magne, Paris, 1934, pp. 287 ff. 

98. Heldmann, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. probably goes much too 
far in alleging the purely spiritual character of Charle- 
magne’s empire; both Brackmann and Kleinclausz, op. cit., 
seem to come closer to the truth. 

99. Kleinclausz, op. cit., p. 307. 

100. Carmina, MGH, P.L., 1, 226 f. 

101. Ermoldus Nigellus, Jn honorem Hludovici, MGH, 
P.L., 1, § ff., particularly lib. 11, v. 67-68, lib. 1v, v. 268-269. 
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A similar desire to revive a state of affairs which had supposedly existed in ancient times 
underlay the political philosophy of the papal court. Throughout the eighth century one 
of the aims of papal policy had been to create moral and legal justification for the claims 
of the Church to a secular territory in Italy and to a leading position in occidental politics. 
To this end a fiction was created which found its foremost expression in the famous spurious 
document of the Constantinian Donation. Its main thesis was that Constantine entrusted 
to Pope Sylvester as the successor to St. Peter the spiritual leadership of the world, and 
when transferring the capital of the Empire to Constantinople, and indeed because of this 
transfer, bestowed on the pope the territorial rule over Rome, Italy, and the West. On the 
basis of this fiction the pope could consider himself the de iure ruler of Europe; he had the 
power to delegate this right to those who were to govern—in other words to crown the 
emperors who were to practice these powers in his place.! 

Obviously this fiction, like Charlemagne’s conception of his empire, implied the ideal 
of re-creating a situation of the historical past. It involved the conception of cancelling half 
a millennium, during which the papacy had been dependent on Byzantium. It pretended to 
re-establish a state of affairs which had existed in late Antiquity, under Constantine, at 
the very moment when Rome and Christianity had been merged. 

This revival of the past necessarily entailed a new interest in the city of Rome and its 
ancient institutions. In both the papal and Carolingian camp, there was a manifest desire 
to restore some of its ancient importance to Rome, the burial place of St. Peter, the former 
capital of the world, the imperial city.’ In Rome itself something like a feeling for the 
Roman national past was revived with the support of the aristocracy of the city. Return- 
ing to ancient Roman terminologies which had ceased around 600, the Senate and people 
of Rome became again elements of importance, and again the term Res Publica Romanorum 
was used, now to signify the Roman element within the Empire.!™ 

The same return to Roman customs took place in the Church; the Near Eastern element 
was eliminated, not so much because it was objected to but because new emphasis was given 
to Roman elements as such. While from 640 to 752 thirteen among twenty popes had been 
Dalmatians, Sicilians, Greeks, or Syrians, from the mid eighth century on the pontiffs 
were chosen with one exception from the families of the Roman aristocracy.!% Greek 
churches and monasteries which had been so frequent in Rome during the previous cen- 
turies became quite rare.’ Greek saints and festivals which had entered into the Roman 
missal during the seventh century’ were replaced by Roman martyrs; Eastern relics 
which had occupied an important place in Rome during the sixth and seventh centuries! 


102. C. B. Coleman, Constantine the Great and Christian- 
ity, New York, 1914 (text of Donation, pp. 228 ff.); Laehr, 
op. cit. It seems to be beyond doubt that the forgery origi- 
nated in the chancellery of Paul I (757-67); see Coleman, 
Op. cit., pp. 209 ff. 

103. See a list of quotations in P. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom 
und Renovatio (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg), Leipzig, 
1929, 1, 37 f. Cf. also Einhard, Vita Caroli Magni, cap. 27 
(ed. O. Holder-Egger, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in 
usum scholarum), Hanover and Leipzig, 1911, p. 31 f. 

104. F. Schneider, Rom und Romgedanke im Mittelalter, 
Munich, 1926, pp. 42 ff. 

105. The Liber Pontificalis (I use the edition by L. Du- 
chesne, Le Liber Pontificalis, Paris, 1886, 2 volumes, quoted 
henceforth Z.P.) mentions the nationality of each pope 
at the beginning of the biography (L.P. 1, passim). If 
those from Campania also can be considered to have been 
Greek in their education, the number rises to sixteen among 
twenty-three popes in the period from 619 to 752. The only 


non-Roman pope in the second half of the eighth century is 
Stephen III (768-772), a Sicilian who was educated in the 
(possibly Greek) monastery of S. Crisogono (L.P. 1, 468). 

106. Among the Greek monasteries are S. Giorgio in 
Velabro, S. Saba, S. Anastasia, S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
S. Anastasius ad Aquas Salvias (M. Mesnard, La dasilique 
de Saint Chrysogone 2 Rome [Studi di antichita cristiana, 9], 
Vatican City, 1935, pp. $4 f.). The number and size of these 
Eastern monasteries was evidently strongly reinforced by 
refugees from the East during the first iconoclastic move- 
ment, 724/26-787. A new wave of Greeks entered Rome 
with the second flare-up of iconoclasm in the East, after 
813, inferior to the first in size and importance: in that 
period the monastery of S. Prassede (817-24; L.P. 11, 54) 
and the church of S. Stefano e Cassiano near S. Lorenzo 
f.d.m. (847-55; L.P. 1, 113) were given to Greek monks. 
See F. Schneider, op. cit., p. 113 f. 

107. See Klauser, op. cit., p. 181, n. 42. 

108. The relics of the Maccabeans were brought from 
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were superseded by Roman ones. Beginning with the middle of the eighth century and 
continuing through the first half of the ninth, Roman relics were brought in increasing 
numbers from the catacombs into the city.!°° A depository seems to have been formed for 
them, a depository from which relics were distributed all over Europe." Consequently the 
cult of Roman martyrs gained a new importance; most of the churches erected in Rome 
during the period were dedicated to one or another of these Roman saints who, while some- 
times Greek by birth and name, were considered Roman by right of their provenance from 
the Roman catacombs. 

The goal of all these currents within the later eighth century was clearly a return toa 
period in Roman history which preceded the Byzantine domination. The idea was to renew 
the “great Roman”’ tradition of the Church, to create a renovatio of Rome as of old. Ob- 
viously the idea of a renovatio was bound to include the most heterogeneous concepts: a 
“Golden Age” of undetermined Antiquity; a pre-Byzantine Rome in which the Church had 
been more independent; a fictitious Constantinian Rome in which imperial power had been 
conferred on the pope; the Rome of the emperors which had been the capital of the world up 
to Constantine, the first Christian emperor; and last but not least the Rome of the first 
Christian centuries where so many thousands of martyrs had died, among them the Princes 
of the Apostles, and where Christ had built His Church on the rock of St. Peter." All these 
different images of a Rome of the past were blended into one; and the ardent desire to re- 
vive the past was vital and compelling in the philosophy and policy of the eighth and ninth 


centuries. It is only natural that this idea of a return to the past should manifest itself in 
architecture also. 


III 


Up to the very end of the eighth century, however, not one of the Roman churches re- 
flects this new trend. Near Eastern types which had dominated the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies were still prevalent."? Indeed it seems at first glance a strange phenomenon that the 
very popes who were the champions of the process of Romanization in Central Europe and 
of the re-Romanization in Rome did not apply these ideas to architecture. The church of 
S. Angelo in Pescheria, laid out by one of the leading popes of the Roman renovatio, shows 
a characteristic Near Eastern plan with three parallel apses."* Hadrian I (772-75) trans- 
formed S. Maria in Cosmedin (Chart, L) into a typical Near Eastern basilica, terminating 
in three apses with a long fore-choir flanked by pastophories and with galleries above the 
aisles.“4 Even Leo III (795-816) still followed the Near Eastern tradition in almcst all his 
buildings: S. Susanna, evidently one of the first churches he erected, is again a basilica with 


Antioch to S. Pietro in Vincoli between 579 and 590; a relic Zeno and their numerous companions took possession of 
of the manger of Christ was transferred to S. Maria Mag- their churches and altars in Rome. His successors kept on 


giore before 642; the martyrs from Salona were brought to 
S. Venanzio in 642; the head of Saint George was “‘redis- 
covered” between 741 and 752 and brought to his church 
in the Velabrum. 

109. The translation of Sts. Primus and Felicianus to 
S. Stefano Rotondo in 642 is an isolated forerunner. The 
great translations commence in 752 (or 770) with the trans- 
fer of St. Sinforosa and her sons to S. Angelo in Pescheria. 
Under Hadrian I (772-95) the number of translations grew 
steadily; he transported large numbers of relics to S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, where he erected a special crypt for them. 
Leo III continued in the same line and Paschal I (817-24) 
was the most active pope in this direction. In the seven 
short years of his pontificate he transferred hundreds of 
relics into the city: Cecilia, Tiburtius, Valerianus, Praxedis, 


with this policy: the relics of a number of martyrs from the 
catacombs on the Via Latina were brought to S. Maria 
Nova, others to S. Martino ai Monti and to the Quattro 
Coronati. 

110. P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, “Le reliquie dei martiri 
Greci nella chiesa di S. Agata alla Suburra,” Rio. arch. 
crist., X, 1933, 235 ff., especially 256; see also Hotzelt, op. 
cit., 1935, pp. 301 f. 

111. Schramm, op. cit., 1, 1929, pp. 3 ff.; Kleinclausz, 
op. cit., pp. 289 ff. 

112. See above, p. 6. 

113. The church was built by either Stephen II in 755 or 
by Stephen III in 770; see Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, 73 ff. 

114. G. B. Giovenale, La basilica di S. Maria in Cos- 
medin, Rome, 1927. 
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galleries—this time, however, with only one apse'’—while the church of SS. Nereo ed 
Achilleo assumes a definitely Syrian type: its apse is flanked by two pastophories which are 
surmounted by upper stories (Chart, m)."® 

It was under the same Leo III, however, that a reaction against this predominance of 
Near Eastern elements took place in Roman ecclesiastical architecture, contemporaneously 
with the completion, north of the Alps, of the abbey church of Fulda as a basilica of the 
“Roman” type. 

The transformation of the church of S. Anastasia seems to have been the first step within 
this architectural reaction in Rome (Fig. 11)."7 The present baroque edifice—it is one of 
the most beautiful and one of the least known examples of an early eighteenth-century 
church interior in Rome—contains a great number of older remnants. Evidently within 
the first years of Leo’s pontificate (795-815),"° a fourth-century cross-shaped church was 
transformed into a typical basilica. Its nave was separated from the aisles by colonnades 
which carried either an architrave or a series of arches. The cross arms of the older edifice 
were adapted to form a normal continuous transept between the new nave and the old 
semicircular apse, and consequently the new plan took on an appearance that closely re- 
sembled the Roman basilicas of the fourth century (Chart, 0). A wide flight of steps in front 
of the facade leads to what seems to have been a narthex with two openings on either side 
and, originally, with a row of supports along its front: a monumental approach was created 
corresponding to the monumental size which the whole building had acquired in the course 
of the alterations and which, while much smaller than the fourth-century basilicas, strongly 
differed from the miniature eighth-century buildings in Rome and elsewhere (see Chart). 
The eleven windows of the clerestory corresponded to the axes of the intercolumniations 
below which, although small in comparison to the windows of fourth- and fifth-century 
basilicas, were considerably larger than any windows found in the immediately preceding 
period, for instance at S. Maria in Cosmedin."*® Their arches are formed of two rows of 
bricks—an old Roman device used frequently in pre-Byzantine church architecture in 
Rome, but which had disappeared during the sixth century. 

At S. Anastasia the relation to Roman fourth-century architecture, though obvious, is 
necessarily somewhat obscured by the fact that large parts of an older structure had to be 
incorporated into the new building. While the general kinship to early Roman ecclesiastical 
edifices is manifest, it would be hard to point out any specific Constantinian or Theodosian 
basilica which the architect of Leo III might have taken as his model. In another building 
of Leo III, however, such a specific relation becomes quite striking: S. Stefano degli Abessini, 
situated behind St. Peter’s, seems to have been laid out in the later years of Leo’s pontifi- 
cate.!?° It was a normal basilica, quite small, with a continuous transept and with one semi- 
circular apse; in front of the facade extended a narthex, supported by a series of columns 
and with lateral openings resembling those at S. Anastasia (Figs. 11 and 12).!4 Only eight 
columns on either side separated the nave from the aisles. This time it is certain that these 
cclumns carried an architrave: remnants of it are still in situ (Fig. 13). The transept com- 


115. Krautheimer, 474, xu, 1939, 398 ff. The approx- 
imate date of a building within the pontificate of a pope can 
frequently be concluded from the place it occupies within 
his biography in the Lider Pontificalis. 

116. Idid., 392. 

117. Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, 42 ff. 

118. It is the first church mentioned in Leo’s biography, 
i. 

119. Giovenale, op. cit., pl. vu b. 

120. G. Giovannoni, La chiesa Vaticana di San Stefano 
Maggiore (Atti della Pont. Accad., ser. 111, Memorie 1v), 


Vatican City, 1934, reports on the previous state and on his 
reconstruction of the edifice. The foundation of the church 
in Leo’s biography in the Liber Pontificalis (L.P. 11, 28) fol- 
lows the long list of gifts made to Roman churches in 806. 

The present fagade was erected in 1706; in the fourteenth 
century the aisles were destroyed and the present clerestory 
with its small windows was constructed, and simultaneously 
a diaphragm arch was built across the nave. (Giovannoni, 
Op. cit., pp. 3, 10, 24). 

121. Ibid., p. 3 f. 
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municated with the aisles by twin openings. The triumphal arch leading from the nave into 
the transept was supported by T-piers with large columns next to them. A semicircular apse 
terminated the transept; underneath it extended an annular crypt, consisting of a semi- 
circular corridor along the curve of the apse wall and of a straight corridor which led from 
the apex of the apse to the square confessio under the high altar.’ 

The model from which the plan of S. Stefano is derived can be established in quite a 
definite way. The continuous transept, it will be remembered, had appeared only in the 
three great proto-basilicas of the fourth century: St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and St. John’s in 
the Lateran.’ The twin openings between aisles and transept wings point to these same 
basilicas: the column in the center of the twin openings at S. Stefano is evidently nothing 
but a reminiscence of the pier, which in these prototypes with their four aisles had marked 
the end of the colonnades between the inner and outer aisles. The transept of S. Stefano 
does not protrude beyond the lateral walls and is rather wide in proportion to its length, 
exactly 1:3. This is the very proportion of the transept of S. Paolo f./.m., quite different 
from the narrow transept of St. John’s or from the strongly protruding, extremely narrow 
transept of St. Peter’s (Chart, a, B, c, Q). On the other hand, the use of the architrave at 
S. Stefano indicates St. Peter’s as a model, for of all the great basilicas in Rome only St. Peter’s 
combines the architrave and the transept. While taking over the general layout of S. Paolo, 
the architect at S. Stefano fused it with elements carried over from St. Peter’s. 

One can hardly overemphasize the significance which these new edifices must have had 
in the Rome of Leo III. Up to his time and even during his own pontificate, the rich variety 
of Near Eastern motives had dominated the architectural production of the city. Evidently 
no architect had used the models established by the great imperial foundations of the 
fourth century, despite the fact that they had always been extant, in good state and highly 
venerated. With S. Anastasia and S. Stefano degli Abessini the spell seems to be broken. 
The more complicated Near Eastern types with their pastophories and galleries are aban- 
doned, and the simple beauty of the contrast between nave and transept, the opposition of 
clear horizontals and verticals in the architrave and the colonnade, seem to have come back 
to life. Paralleling the renovatio in the political field, and the revival of the cult of Roman 
saints and Roman martyrs, the architecture of the city of Rome likewise returned to its own 
past. 

This revival of the Roman Early Christian basilica continued and gathered momentum 
under the pontificate of Paschal I (817-24). One can hardly help feeling that the beginnings 
of this architecture were closely tied up with his personal influence. Among the churches 
erected under his pontificate only the diaconia of S. Maria in Domnica still followed the 
older Near Eastern scheme of a basilica with three apses. He probably had been praepositus 
of S. Stefano degli Abessini when the new church was designed under Leo III,’ and the two 
main churches erected under his own pontificate, S. Prassede and S. Cecilia, definitely be- 
long to the new current. 

With the church of S. Prassede, the architects of Paschal created a perfect example of 
this new style, an example which fortunately is also perfectly preserved, much better than 
either S. Anastasia or S. Stefano degli Abessini, its next of kin. Only the sixteenth-century 
murals of the nave and the three thirteenth-century diaphragm arches spanning it are later 
additions (Figs. 15 and 16).!% 


122. Contrary to Giovannoni, op. cit., p. 13, who dates 124. L.P., 11, §2. 
this crypt in the pontificate of Leo IV (847-55), I would 125. The old titulus of S. Prassede which is first men- 
attribute it to the same epoch as the rest of the church, tioned in 491 (G. B. De Rossi, “Scoperta della cripta di 
viz., 795-816. S. Ippolito,” Bull. arch. crist., 2282, 56 ff., particularly &4 f.) 
123. See above, note 9. had been repaired by Hadriai’.I:(772-95), (2.P. 1, 409). 
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In plan the edifice again shows a nave, two aisles, a semicircular apse, and a continuous 
transept which opens toward the aisles with twin apertures. An annular crypt extends 
underneath the apse (Chart, p). The nave is bounded by columns which are surmounted 
by an architrave; windows with double arches pierce the clerestory, each corresponding to 
the axis of one intercolumniation. All this resembles S. Stefano degli Abessini. The archi- 
tect of S. Prassede, like the designer of S. Stefano, strove for the neat purity of the simple 
basilican plan with its clear contrasts. S. Prassede has also preserved at least a large part of 
its original decoration, which in its sister church has been lost. The apse still shows its 
resplendent mosaics: so do the east wall of the transept next to the apse, and the triumphal 
arch between transept and nave. A rich mural decoration, parts of which are preserved in 
the north transept, supplemented this array of colors. What is irretrievably lost—the 
marble incrustation of the apse wall!*°—can be reconstructed from the chapel of S. Zeno 
adjacent to the right aisle, where the blending of the rich colors of the mosaics in the vaults 
and of the marble incrustation along the wall is still preserved. If one adds to these rem- 
nants the marble paneling and the ornaments of the crypt and the ornamented portal 
leading to the chapel of S. Zeno, one understands the delighted enthusiasm with which the 
writer of the Liber Pontificalis described the splendor of the edifice and of its furniture:!27 
the ciborium, the altar, the tapestries. The aim of this architecture was evidently to create 
a contrast between the plainness of the structure, the bareness of the exterior, and the 
sumptuous wealth of the interior decoration. 

At the same time, one should realize that S. Prassede was built on a scale much more 
monumental than anything in the previous period (see Chart). Even S. Stefano, while 
larger than most churches of the seventh and eighth centuries, is small in comparison with 
S. Prassede, where nave and aisles communicate through twelve instead of nine inter- 
columniations and the absolute measurements have also increased.!28 Only S. Anastasia 
_ is similar in size, but there the length of the nave was conditioned by the Roman structures 
which had been re-used. The size of S. Prassede, the plan with its T-transept and its single 
apse, the tall, narrow structure of the transept which is opposed to the nave in direction and 
in proportion; the colonnades with their architraves, the comparatively wide windows of 
the clerestory; the lavish mosaic and marble decoration of the interior and the plain 


This restoration, however, was evidently insufficient, and 
a new church was started at some distance from the old 


suggest the possibility that the church had been actually 
begun before Paschal attained the pontificate. 


building. Paschal’s official biography (L.P. 1, 54) as well 
as an inscription under the mosaic in the apse (G. B. De 
Rossi, Musaici cristiani ... delle chiese di Roma, Rome, 
1899, plate 25) attributes the new structure without any 
qualification to Paschal, and thus to the period between 817 
and 824. The place of the report within the biography 
would suggest an early date within this period. On the 
other hand an inscription by the triumphal arch commemo- 
rates a mass transfer of relics from the catacombs into the 
church which was undertaken by Paschal (L.P. 1, 63, 
n. 12); there the date is given as of July 20, 817, which 
would be only six months after the Pope’s election late in 
January. On the other hand this inscription has been 
proved to be a copy made in 1730 from a thirteenth-century 
original which pretends to be ninth-century but contains 
a number of chronological and other errors (F. Grossi- 
Gondi, “‘La celebre iscrizione agiografica della basilica di 
S. Prassede,” Civilta cattolica, 1916, 1, 443; see also, idem, 
“Excursus sulla paleografia medioevale epigrafica del secolo 
1x,” Diss. Pont. Accad., ser. u, x11, 1918, 147 ff., especially 
173). If in spite of this rather dubious pedigree, there were 
any truth in the date mentioned by this inscription, the 
brief lapse of time between it and Paschal’s election would 
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The edifice as it presents itself today has never been 
properly studied. The present decoration of the interior 
was executed around 1600 (F. Martinelli, Roma ex ethnica 
sacra, Rome, 1653, p. 286 f.); A. Mufioz (“Studii sulle 
basiliche romane di S. Sabina e di S. Prassede,”’ Diss. Pont. 
Accad., ser. 11, x11, 1918, 117 ff., fig. 5) was the first to 
point out that the diaphragm arches were not an original 
part of the building; indeed he found the original columns 
well preserved within the piers that carry the arches and 
was able to point out that the arches obstructed some of the 
original windows; possibly the piers consist of two parts, 
of the thirteenth and sixteenth century respectively. For 
the rest the following remarks are based on my own survey 
of the building made in connection with the preparation 
of the Corpus Basilicarum, and with the assistance of Sig. 
A. Todini of the Vatican Technical Service. 

126. P. Ugonio, Historia delle stationi di Roma, Rome, 
1588. 

$27. $4 

128. The total interior length of the edifice is about 46 
m. (156 R. ft.), its width 26 m. (about 87 R. ft.); this is 
almost one and a half times the measurements of S. 
Stefano which is 33 m. by 19.50 m. 
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FIG. 14. Rome, S. Cecilia: Plan 


FIG. 16. Rome, S. Prassede: Interior 
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FIG. 15. Rome, S. Prassede: Plan 
(A. Hoffmann, based on A. Todini) 
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FIG. 17. Rome, S. Sabina: Interior 
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sobriety of the exterior; the clear contrast of the parts in plan and elevation—the whole 
lay-out and style find their exact prototype in the great basilicas of the fourth century. Only 
as a revival of the architecture of the great Christian century can S. Prassede be explained. 

And not only these general features but the details of the plan and even the building tech- 
nique also point in the same direction. The small chapel of S. Zeno which is joined to the 
right aisle of the church (Fig. 15), a cross-shaped structure with a groin-vaulted center bay 
and barrel-vaulted wings, is one of the elements which would seem to hark back to the Early 
Christian period. It evidently represents a combination of mausoleum and memorial 
chapel.” Thus it recalls the mausolea of central plan which surrounded the dasilicae ad 
corpus of the fourth century, S. Sebastiano™® as well as St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s (Figs. 1 and 
2). Likewise it recalls the memorial chapels constructed for relics, which had grown up 
around these basilicas and around other ecclesiastical buildings during the fifth century at 
least. The custom seems to have disappeared after the late sixth century. The chapel of S. 
Zeno obviously revives the type in general as well as the particular cross pattern which had 
existed in the fourth century at St. Paul’s outside-the-walls, and in the fifth century in the 
two chapels of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist adjoining the Lateran 
Baptistery.™ 

Even the technique of brickwork in this whole group of churches, from S. Anastasia on, 
seems to have reverted to that of the Early Christian period proper. Of course, brick- 
masonry had remained a common technique in Roman building throughout the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth centuries. It had been somewhat displaced by the use of opus mixtum, but 
it had never completely disappeared. Obviously the technical standards of the fourth and 
fifth centuries had not been maintained. Old, pilfered, broken bricks were used; the courses 
were exceedingly irregular, at times closely packed, at others separated by very wide joints. 
The arches consisted of only one row of short voussoirs, and these voussoirs took on a radial 
position only far above the springing of the arch. The brickwork was interspersed with 
numerous bits of stone: S. Maria in Cosmedin provides a good instance of this technique. 
From the late eighth century on, however, the masonry becomes more regular, resembling 
that of the Early Christian period proper; the courses, while still undulating and not quite 
as regular as those of the old parts of St. John’s in the Lateran or of S. Maria Maggiore, 
for example, are separated by joints of approximately even thickness; the arches are sur- 
mounted by double rows of voussoirs which assume a radial position right at the springings 
of the arches. Tufa blocks disappear completely from the masonry. It is this building tech- 
nique which characterizes the new parts of S. Anastasia, the contemporary church of S. 
Susanna, and the basilicas of S. Stefano and S. Prassede. Comparison with the preceding 
period leaves no doubt that this change of technique finds its explanation in a conscious 
attempt to imitate the technique of the early centuries of Christian architecture in Rome. 


129. It was erected as a mausoleum for Paschal’s mother 
Theodora Episcopa, and as a chapel for the relics of S. 
Zeno and two other saints. See L.P. 1, 55 and 56, n. 14; 
De Rossi, Musaici, op. cit., text for pl. 23. The inscription 
referring to Theodora Episcopa is mostly modern (Grossi- 
Gondi, “Excursus,” p. 173). 

130. F. Fornari, “Il rilievo del complesso monumentale 
di San Sebastiano,” Atti del III Congresso di Archeologia 
Cristiana, Rome, 1934, pp. 315 ff. 

131. At. St. Paul’s a cross-shaped structure, possibly 
contemporaneous with the basilica, adjoined the south wing 
of the transept. It presented exactly the pattern of the 
chapel of S. Zeno: the square bay in the center was covered 


by a groined vault and supported by four columns in the 
corners, and the four shallow wings were surmounted by 
barrel vaults. Whether this structure was a mausoleum 
proper is not quite clear; it may have been a memorial 
chapel erected in honor of some relic which had been de- 
posited within. The anonymous guide La basilica di S. 
Paolo sulla Via Ostiense, Rome, 1933, p. 93 mentions that 
when in 1930 the chapel was transformed into a baptistery, 
bones, and fragments of fourth- and fifth-century frescoes 
were found. For the similar chapels at S. Giovanni in 
Fonte near the Lateran see Ph. Lauer, op. cit., p. 54; for 
those at St. Peter’s, the Alpharanus plan (Fig. 1). 
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These general features which link S. Prassede to the prototypes of fourth- and fifth- 
century architecture in Rome in gerieral, are supplemented by a number of details which 
point specifically to St. Peter’s as its model. The combination of an architrave in the nave 
with a transept, as will be remembered, is found only there. Moreover the particular shape 
of the transept of S. Prassede points to the same source. It is a long and tall structure, ex- 
tremely narrow. While quite different in scale,! its unique proportion of 1:5 corresponds 
exactly to that of the transept of St. Peter’s, and to this transept only, among all the basili- 
cas of the fourth century, and consequently to the transepts of later filiations of St. Peter’s 
such as the abbey church of Fulda: 

The atrium of S. Prassede is preserved only in remnants, but these remnants allow for 
a reconstruction. A square center courtyard was surrounded on at least three sides by porti- 
coes, each consisting of five arches carried by columns; a fourth portico ran in all likeli- 
hood along the facade of the church.’ A flight of steps leads and always led from the 
Via S. Martino, the ancient Vicus Suburbanus, up to the atrium.“ Such an atrium (espe- 
cially one with a flight of steps leading to its entrance), familiar though it may seem, is not 
a common feature in the late centuries of Early Christian architecture in Rome. While it 
occurred, of course, in the fourth century, in St. Peter’s and in St. Paul’s and throughout 
the first half of the fifth century,’ during the following period the atrium was apparently 
replaced by a plain arcaded portico along the facade, equivalent to the exonarthex of Near 
Eastern churches. S. Stefano degli Abessini and S. Anastasia were still entered through 
a plain narthex of this sort. After three and a half centuries, S. Prassede is the first church 
to take up the more pretentious form of the complete atrium. It may even be no mere 
chance that the twenty-five steps which led to the atrium of S. Prassede corresponded in 
number to those by which one ascended to the atrium of St. Peter’s.'*7 

S. Stefano and S. Prassede are the most complete examples of this renascence of fourth- 
century types which in the decades between 800 and 820 manifests itself in Roman ec- 
clesiastical architecture. Yet not all the elements, atrium, transept, and so torth need cor- 
respond to the great fourth-century basilicas in order to relate a building to this revival 
of Early Christian architecture; nor need it be St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s which the Roman 
architects of the early ninth century had in mind. Only the early edifices follow the fourth- 
century pattern completely; later churches erected between 820 and 850 prefer other Early 
Christian models. There are three churches in this later group, S. Cecilia, S. Marco, and 
S. Martino ai Monti, and all of them are patterned after basilicas of the early fifth century. 
S. Cecilia, the earliest among them (Fig. 14), erected under Paschal I (817-24), already 


132. It is about 30 m. (100 R. ft.) long and 6.25 m. (21 
R. ft.) wide. 

133- Remnants of the porticoes along the flanks and on 
the entrance side of the atrium are preserved in the walls 
of the courtyard in front of the church and in the houses of 
the neighborhood. The existence of the fourth portico in 
front of the facade of the basilica can be deduced from the 
traces of a roof across the fagade of the basilica, and from 
the distance which the last support would have had from 
the facade, which is considerably greater than the usual 
intercolumnium of the porticoes. 

134. The level of the atrium corresponds to that of the 
nave. The level of the street is 3.30 m. lower; since the 
level of the ancient street was somewhat lower even than 
that of the present one (R. Lanciani, Forma urbis Romae, 
Milan, 1893, pl. 23), a flight of steps must always have 
led up to the entrance of the atrium. 

135. Whether the third great fourth-century basilica, 
St. John’s in the Lateran, had one is undetermined. Atria 


can be proved to have existed at S. Clemente late in the 
fourth century (E. Junyent, J/ titolo di S. Clemente [Studi 
di antichita cristiana, 6] Rome, 1932); at S. Sabina (un- 
covered during the summer of 1937, as yet unpublished), 
420-30; and at SS. Giovanni e Paolo, ca. 450 (Krautheimer, 
Corpus, 1, fasc. 4; in press). At S. Agata dei Goti (ca. 470) 
an atrium of reduced form is still preserved. 

136. A narthex without an atrium is found as early as 
440-61 at S. Stefano in Via Latina; a similar one may have 
existed ca. 500 at S. Giovanni a Porta Latina. In the third 
quarter of the eighth century the Roman portico in front 
of S. Angelo in Pescheria was used as a narthex for that 
church, and as late as the early ninth century a narthex 
existed at SS. Nereo ed Achilleo. 

137. Ugonio, op. cit., mentions the number of steps at 
S. Prassede. As to St. Peter’s, see Alpharanus plan (Fig. 
1). I have not been able to locate a copy of Ugonio and 
since my notes taken in Rome are incomplete, I am unable 
to cite the folio where the passage is found. 
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omits the transept.48 Its nave was originally separated from the aisles by plain colon- 
nades with arches rather than an architrave. While these elements differ, other features 
conform to the practice of the earlier ninth-century basilicas: like S. Pressede, S. Cecilia 
shows traces of a large atrium; the nave terminates in a single semicircular apse with an 
annular crypt underneath; the windows of the apse as well as those of the clerestory wall 
are topped by the characteristic double arches. As at S. Prassede, a memorial chapel was 
attached to the right aisle above the so-called “Bath of S. Cecilia,” of circular rather than 
of cross shape (Chart, uv). S. Marco (827-44), though slightly later, seems to have been 
almost identical with S. Cecilia before it was transformed in the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It shows the by now familiar type (Fig. 19) with arcades bounding the nave, 
semicircular apse, annular crypt, and possibly an atrium in front.%® Both S. Marco and 
S. Cecilia resemble the great early fifth-century basilicas without transept: at S. Sabina 
(Fig. 17), at S. Vitale, at S. Lorenzo in Lucina, at SS. Giovanni e Paolo,'“° we find the ar- 
cades bounding the nave, the plain circular apse, and—at least at S. Sabina and SS. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo—also the atrium. Significantly enough the number of columns in the arcade 
which divides nave and aisle at S. Cecilia is twelve, exactly the same number as in the 
naves of S. Sabina, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and S. Lorenzo in Lucina. 

The latest church of the group, S. Martino ai Monti (844-47), clearly recognizable under 
the splendid seventeenth-century decoration of its interior (Fig. 20), differs somewhat from 
this pattern: while its plan with nave, aisles, apse and—originally—atrium, resembles 
S. Cecilia, even in the use of twelve columns on either side of the nave and in its measure- 
ments,'*? the colonnades of its nave carry an architrave instead of arches. Thus the eleva- 
tion seems to have been inspired not so much by S. Sabina and the related basilicas, but 
by S. Maria Maggiore with its architraved colonnades (Fig. 18). 

The close of the “Renaissance of the Early Christian Basilica” in Roman architecture 
of the ninth century seems to be represented by two churches, both erected under the 
pontificate of Leo IV (847-55): S. Maria Nova, now S. Francesca Romana, and the church 
of the Quattro Coronati. While the two clerestory walls of S. Maria Nova™ with their 
double-arched windows, the walls of the aisles, and one fragment of an architrave show 
that the nave of the small basilica was linked to S. Martino ai Monti, it cannot be estab- 
lished whether the church ended like S. Prassede in a transept and an apse with annular 
crypt, or whether as at S. Martino the transept was omitted. The porch, which instead 
of an atrium ran along the facade and along the front part of the right flank, clearly repre- 
sents a departure from the “classical” type with atrium which had been re-established in 
Rome from 810 on, and a retrogression to the narthex type which had prevailed up to the 
end of the eighth century. The church of the Quattro Coronati (Chart, v; Figs. 22 and 24) 


138. Krautheimer, Corpus, 1, pp. 94 ff.; in Paschal’s catacombe e la cripta di 8. Marco, Rome, n.d. A well-head 
biography (L.P. u, 57) the foundation of S. Cecilia follows with inscription of the ninth century now in the portico 
that of S. Prassede at some distance. came possibly from the atrium (G. B. De Rossi, “‘Secchia 

139. S. Marco has never been properly dealt with from di piombo trovata nella Reggenza di Tunisi, § 11, Simbolis- 
the point of view of its architectural history. Because it mo cristiano dell’acqua,” Bull. arch. crist., 1867, 78). 
is located within the Palazzo Venezia, Premier Mussolini’s 140. See above, p. 6. 
official residence, any thorough investigation has been 141. R. Vielliard, Les origines du titre de Saint-Martin 
practically impossible for the past fifteen years. Thus we aux Monts 2 Rome (Studi di antichita cristiana, 4), Rome, 
have to rely on notes made after frequent brief visits and 1931. 

a few insufficient plans. The ¢itulus is mentioned from the 142. S. Cecilia is 44 m. long and 23.60 m. wide, S. Mar- 
fourth century on (Z.P. 1, 202); it was repaired by Hadrian tino 45 m. long and 23.28 m. wide. 

I (L.P. 1, 500) and completely rebuilt by Gregory IV 143. A. Prandi, “Vicende edilizie della basilica di S. 
(827-44), (L.P. 1, 74 ff.). Later restorations took place Maria Nova,” Rendiconti della Pontif. Accademia, 1937, 
under Paul II (1464-71) and Cardinal Quirini (1728-38). 197 ff., where some results of my investigations of the year 
See Ph. Dengel, H. Egger and others, Palast und Basilika 1935 are published. 


San Marco in Rom, Rome, 1913; D. Bartolini, Le romane 
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in its original state would also seem to be closely akin to S. Martino or even more to S. 
Cecilia. The atrium, the nave with twelve arches on either side, the semicircular apse, 
the annular crypt, the absence of the transept, the windows with double arches, everything 
seems to tally: there is even a square chapel adjacent to the left aisle with four columns 
in the corners, with a groined vault, and with three apses forming a kind of trefoil (Chart, 
Vv), in position and function resembling those at S. Prassede and S. Cecilia.“ Yet while all 
these features seem to coincide with the earlier churches, a number of elements at SS. 
Quattro Coronati depart from the norm: instead of continuing from the facade to the be- 
ginning of the apse, the series of columns was broken by a pier in the middle of the nave, on 
either side; a respond in front of the pier rose to the open timber roof. Thus the nave was 
divided into two large bays; a rhythmical element was introduced, quite foreign to the quiet 
flow of the colonnades in the other buildings of the renaissance movement of the ninth 
century. Likewise the atrium is surmounted by a clumsy square tower with a passage (Fig. 
24). Its upper story exhibits four openings on each side, supported by small baluster-like 
piers.'“© The tower created a strong accent at the entrance to the atrium; it conforms 
perfectly to the rhythm created in the interior. Both rhythm and accentuation are foreign 
not only to Roman ninth-century architecture but to Early Christian and medieval ec- 
clesiastical architecture in Rome in general. 

Thus the development of Roman architecture during the first half of the ninth century 
becomes apparent. During the last years of the pontificate of Leo III and during the 
pontificate of Paschal I, roughly speaking within the first two decades of the ninth century, 
the Near Eastern church types were superseded by a renaissance of Roman Early Chris- 
tian models, more specifically of the great fourth-century basilicas, primarily St. Peter’s 
and secondarily St. Paul’s. The first renaissance group, which includes the transformation 
of S. Anastasia and the building of S. Stefano degli Abessini and S. Prassede, is character- 
ized in its technique of construction by the constant use of columns, by the improvement 
of the brick masonry, and by the use of double arches over the windows; in plan and ele- 
vation it is marked by the re-introduction of the atrium, by the re-establishment of a con- 
tinuous transept, and by the re-appearance of an architrave over the columns. This first 
group is followed from 820 to 850 by a second one, which includes S. Cecilia, S. Marco, and 
S. Martino ai Monti. In contrast to the first, their main feature is the omission of the tran- 
sept which points to a derivation of this type from fifth- rather than from fourth-century 
Early Christian models. More specifically the absence of a transept, together with the oc- 
currence of an architrave over the colonnades, tends to establish S. Maria Maggiore as the 
prototype of S. Martino ai Monti, while the arcaded colonnades of S. Cecilia and S. Marco 
suggest inspiration from such prototypes as S. Sabina or SS. Giovanni e Paolo. The use 
of the smaller fifth-century basilicas as prototypes instead of the large fourth-century 
ones is evident. Possibly this change represents at the same time a shift from the shrines 


144. A. Mufioz, J/ restauro della chiesa... dei SS. sisting of a nave and two aisles with galleries above, a 


Quattro Coronati, Rome, 1914; H. Thiimmler, “Die Bau- 
kunst des 11. Jahrhunderts in Italien,’ Rémisches Fahr- 
buch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 11, 1939, 149 ff. The titulus of 
the Quattro Coronati is first mentioned in 595 and goes 
back possibly to the fourth century (Z.P. 1, 326, n. 13). 
It was completely rebuilt by Leo IV (Z.P. u, 115). In 
1144/45 a restoration cut off the first six bays of the 
original nave and transformed this part into a second 
atrium; the aisles of the ninth-century church were elimi- 
nated, and the six eastern bays of the former nave sub- 
divided so as to form a considerably smaller church, con- 


transept, and the (original and therefore incongruously 
large) apse; see Mufioz, op. cit., passim. 

145. Possibly also the chapel contiguous to the right 
aisle belonged to the original building. 

146. Mufioz, op. cit., p. 7 f., has dated this tower in the 
high Middle Ages; still the shape of the balusters, the char- 
acter of the masonry, and the double arches of the open- 
ings leave no doubt that as a whole this tower forms part 
of the original ninth-century plan. Only the pointed en- 
trance arches on the ground floor are a high-medieval trans- 
formation of the original ninth-century entrance. 
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of the great Roman saints to those of lesser martyrs. Throughout the first half of the ninth 
century this whole movement is characterized by the plain beauty of the basilican plan, 
by the uncomplicated contrast of nave and transept or nave and apse, and the simplicity 
of the elevation. Emphasis is laid upon the quiet flow of the colonnades, the wide windows, 
the bare outer walls, the straight inner walls with their mosaics and marble incrustations, 
and the flood of light that fills the nave in contrast to the windowless dark aisles. 

Shortly after the middle of the century the church of the Quattro Coronati introduced 
a number of quite unusual elements which cannot be explained through the Roman tradi- 
tion. Yet SS. Quattro Coronati remained an exception; at the same time smaller churches 
such as S. Maria Nova more or less continued the “Renaissance” types without changing 
them decisively. After 860 ecclesiastical architecture in Rome seems to come to a stand- 
still. Nothing worth mentioning was built in Rome from this date up to the end of the 
millennium. 


IV 


It is evident that the architectural revival conforms to the political and ecclesiastical 
renovatio movement which from the middle of the eighth century on had formed the back- 
bone of the policy of the papal court. While the architectural renaissance in Rome follows 
about half a century in the wake of the political renovatio, the intimate connection between 
the two movements is obvious. Likewise it is evident that it parallels the acceptance of 
Roman Early Christian types north of the Alps. Fulda, and possibly S. Denis, revert to 
the identical Early Christian proto-basilicas from which Roman ninth-century architecture 
was derived, and stand against a similar ideological background. But, while this background 
is similar it is by no means identical; it has obviously different connotations north and south 
of the Alps and thus leads to a somewhat different course of architectural development. 
South of the Alps, in Rome, the movement was that of a renovatio; it was an attempt to 
revive the city’s own glorious past by eliminating the “foreign” Near Eastern influence 
in architecture as well as in any other field. In the North, the basic element was not so 
much a renovatio in the proper sense; it was rather a movement towards Rome, an out- 
growth of the general process of Romanization in the Frankish kingdom. The renascence 
of the Early Christian basilica has in the North a more specific, in Rome a more general 
character: while in the North it is limited to the emulation of the great proto-basilicas, in 
Rome after an initial period it is inspired by the totality of Early Christian architecture of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Whether the two architectural trends, the one in the Frankish kingdom and the other 
in Rome, are merely parallel to each other or whether they are more directly related is 
another question. 

If.it could be definitely established that the Roman Christian type existed at S. Denis 
before 775, no doubt would be admissible as to the priority of the revival of the Roman 
Christian basilicas in the Frankish kingdom to the parallel development in Rome which 
took place after 800. On the other hand, Ratger’s “Roman” project of 802 for Fulda 
would be exactly contemporary with the very first ““Renaissance” basilicas in Rome: S. 
Anastasia was probably designed between 795 and 800, S. Stefano after 806. Theoretically 
an influence exerted by Roman ninth-century architecture on that of the North would be 
as possible as an influence in the reverse direction, moving from the North to Rome. 4 
priori one might be inclined to assume that architecture north of the Alps must have de- 
pended of necessity on a previous architectural revolution in Rome; currents coming from 
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Rome always seem more natural than those exerted upon it. Still there is no need to deny 
offhand the possibility that the Roman architectural movement might have been inspired 
by an earlicr development north of the Alps. Frankish workmen were used in Rome; they 
evidently even enjoyed a high reputation as carpenters and builders. Pope Hadrian I in 
two letters asked Charlemagne not only for beams for the repair of the roof of St. Peter’s 
but also for a magister to supervise the work; Wilcharius, Bishop of Sens, was to direct the 
restoration, probably as a consulting engineer.447 Works of art were also imported from 
France: after Hadrian’s death Charlemagne had the Pope’s epitaph sent to Rome, a slab 
of bla:k marble from Port-Etroit, decorated with an elegant rinceaux ornament 2 /’antique 
and an inscription in beautiful lettering.** One wonders whether architectural elements 
we‘: not also imported from north of the Alps: the wooden tower which Stephen II erected 
over the nave of St. Peter’s is an element which remained as unique in Rome as it was com- 
ron in the North from the late eighth century on. Thus it may be safe to conclude that 
curing the second half of the eighth century, Rome was at least as willing to receive from 
the North as the North was eager to emulate earlier, and possibly contemporary, Roman 
prototypes. 

While these possibilities remain open, it would seem that actually the churches at Fulda 
(and S. Denis) and the contemporary churches in Rome do not depend on each other. In 
none of the Roman churches of the ninth century are the ends of the transept wings shut 
off by colonnades as was done at Fulda in direct imitation of St. Peter’s; none of them 
competes in size with the fourth-century proto-basilicas as did Fulda. It would seem that 
Ratger at Fulda and Leo III’s architects in Rome had simultaneously yet independently 
reached similar solutions on the basis of a related historical ideology. 

This situation changes when after 830 the plan which had appeared early in the century 
in Rome and in Fulda was taken up more generally north of the Alps. 

The first church in Germany after Fulda to adopt the new style is the church of Sts. 
Peter and Marcellinus at Seligenstadt (Chart, r). In 827 the relics of the saints had been 
transferred by Einhard, Charlemagne’s ex-chancellor, to his country estate at Steinbach. 
Evidently irritated by the removal from Rome without their volition and dissatisfied with 
their new abode, the saints insisted on being transferred again and thus caused the con- 
struction of the new church at Seligenstadt between 831 and 840.%° Nave and aisles com- 
municated by nine brick arches on either side, supported by slightly rectangular brick 
piers; the upper walls of the nave, like those of the aisles and of the transept wings consist 
of ashlar masonry. A triumphal arch supported by T-piers opens onto a continuous tran- 
sept, rather wide in plan and based on a proportion of 1:4. The single semicircular apse 
had an annular crypt underneath. While this plan certainly shows all the elements of 


147. MGH, Epist., 11, §92 f. (779-80); 609 f. (781-86). 

148. G. B. De Rossi, “L’inscription du tombeau d’Had- 
rien Ie,” Ecole Francaise de Rome, Mélanges d’archéologie 
et d’ histoire, vit, 1888, 478 ff.; Hubert, op. cit., p. 99. 

149. L.P.1, 454. The transfer of the relics of Sts. Denis, 
Rusticus, and Eleutherius from S. Denis to S. Silvestro in 
Rome has been occasionally cited as proving the existence 
of Frankish influence in Rome in the eighth century. See 
Kingsley Porter, op. cit., 1, 67, n. 3 (the reference made 
there to the seventh century is, of course, a mere /apsus 
calami). Since however the whole story of the transfer 
belongs to the group of spurious documents fabricated at 
S. Denis under Abbot Hilduin (see above, note 87) and is 
taken up in Roman sources only after 850 (L.P. ul, 145, 
152 f.), no conclusions can be drawn from it. 

150. Einhardus, 7ranslatio..., MGH, SS., xv, 1, 239. 
The original structure of the church at Seligenstadt was un- 


covered a few years ago and the results published by O. 
Miller. Neither his definite report nor the one by A. 
Schuchert, Die Gruftanlage der Martyrer Marcellinus und 
Petrus zu Rom und Seligenstadt, Mainz, 1938, are available 
to me at this time. I have to rely on the preliminary re- 
ports: O. Miiller, “Die Einhartsbasilika zu Seligenstadt,” 
Deutsche Kunst und Denkmalpflege, xxxviil, 1936, 254 ff.; 
idem, “Die Einhartsbasilika zu Seligenstadt,” Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, x11, 1936, 254 ff.; x111, 1937, 373 ff., and 
A. Schuchert, “‘La basilica dei SS. Marcellino e Pietro a 
Seligenstadt sul Meno,” Riv. arch. crist., xv, 1938, 141 ff. 

151. The results of the excavations as published by Mil- 
ler and Schuchert, op. citt., are contrary to a reconstruction 
of the transept with a segregated crossing such as is indi- 
cated in their plans. This has already been corrected by 
Lehmann, op. cit., fig. 106 and p. 140. The details of the 
crypt do not seem to be quite definitely established. 
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the ninth-century revival, it is not derived from Fulda (or from S. Denis), nor does it 
depend directly on the fourth-century basilicas of Rome. The proportion of the transept, 
however, is identical with that of S. Stefano degli Abessini (Chart, Q; Fig. 12) and so is the 
number of nine intercolumniations per arcade, a number which among all the ninth-century 
churches of this type is found only at Seligenstadt and at S. Stefano.’ 

Thus it is hardly doubtful that Einhard’s architect drew on the contemporary Roman 
churches. Nevertheless he combined with the Roman elements some features of quite dif- 
ferent character: the oblong piers of the nave which he used instead of columns are more 
massive and solid than anything found in Rome, and still belong to the Near Eastern tradi- 
tion; a towerlike structure seems to have risen from the west facade,’ creating a strong 
vertical accent quite at variance with the long-drawn horizontal lines of Roman ninth- 
century architecture. The revived plan of the Early Christian basilica is fused with differ- 
ent elements, and this fusion dominates the subsequent development of the type north and 
south of the Alps from 830 to 870. In the Benedictine abbey church at Hersfeld (831—50),!** 
a long nave bounded by eleven arches on columns and terminated by a huge continuous 
transept (Chart, s, Fig. 21; cf. also Fig. 23), quite “Roman” in aspect,’ was flanked by 
two vertical accents; a group of three apses, not a single one as in the churches of the Roman 
type, rose to the east, while the west facade was surmounted by some tall towerlike struc- 
ture. Rival architectural masses with vertical accents balance one another at either end 
of the edifice; they manifest a conception of architecture which is diametrically opposed 
to the continuous flow and the simple contrast of masses which dominated the Early Chris- 
tian basilicas in Rome as well as their eighth- and ninth-century derivatives in Rome and 
in the North, and which in Hersfeld still survives in the nave and in the transept. A 


152. No rule can be established for the number of inter- 
columniations in the large fourth-century basilicas; St. 
Peter’s has twenty-three, St. Paul’s and S. Maria Maggiore 
twenty-one, St. John’s sixteen. On the other hand in the 
smaller basilicas of the fifth century, and likewise in the 
“pseudo-Early Christian” basilicas of the ninth century, 
the number of intercolumniations seems anything but ar- 
bitrary. The occurrence of thirteen intercolumniations 
seems to be particularly frequent: that number is found in 
the fifth century at S. Sabina, at S. Lorenzo in Lucina, at 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and possibly at S. Prisca; in the ninth 
century at S. Cecilia, S. Martino ai Monti, and S. Susanna. 
Evidently their twelve supports were meant to suggest the 
number of the apostles. Sometimes only ten of these twelve 
supports are free-standing, while the remaining two are 
formed by the pilasters at either end of the row of sup- 
ports; thus the number of intercolumniations results in 
eleven, as is the case in the fifth century at S. Pietro in 
Vincoli, in the ninth century at S. Anastasia, at Fulda, 
and at Hersfeld. In smaller churches twelve supports are 
occasionally achieved by arranging seven arches in each 
of the two arcades (S. Agata dei Goti). Eight supports— 
the figure corresponding to Resurrection and to the Beati- 
tudes (Candidus, Vita Eigilis, MGH, SS., xv, 1, 231)— 
occur only rarely: at S. Clemente late in the fourth century, 
at S. Stefano degli Abessini, and at Seligensiadt in the 
ninth. While in every one of these cases it is evidently the 
solids which represent the symbolical number, twelve or 
eight, in the ninth century it is also frequently the number 
of intervals that counts. S. Prassede and SS. Nereo ed 
Achilleo in Rome, and the church of S. Salvatore (near 
Monte Cassino), have their naves bounded by twelve inter- 
columniations on either side; the small churches at Hochst, 
Steinbach, Heiligenberg, and possibly that of Frankfurt 
by six. This change from the number of solids, i.e., columns, 
to the number of voids, i.e., distances, may be of far greater 
importance for the history of architecture than one might 


be inclined to think at first: it may mean that the edifice is 
no longer considered as consisting of solids only, but that 
the intervals between the solids enter into the conception 
of the architect and of the spectator. 

153. Weise, Untersuchungen, op. cit., pp. 104 ff. 

154. For the results of the excavations which uncovered 
the ninth-century basilica and its small eighth-century 
predecessors inside the present south transept, see J. 
Vonderau, Die Ausgrabungen der Stiftskirche zu Hersfeld 
in den Fahren 1921 und 1922 (Achtzehnte Veriffentlichung 
des Fuldaer Geschichtsvereins), Fulda, 1925 and von Bezold, 
op. cit., p. 18. What is preserved today are the magnificent 
ruins of an eleventh-century construction (1038-1144); 
yet this edifice departs only slightly from the ninth-cen- 
tury structure. The nave was two bays longer than it is 
at present, and the main apse, instead of being preceded 
by a long fore-choir, was joined directly to the transept. 
The structure which terminated the nave at the west end 
was perhaps not too different from the eleventh-century 
arrangement in which an entrance hall on the ground floor 
is topped by a western apse, the whole being flanked by 
two tall turrets. Vonderau, op. cif., was inclined towards 
reconstructing a twin tower facade; H. Reinhardt, “Das 
erste Minster zu Schaffhausen,” Anzeiger fiir schweizer- 
ische Altertumskunde, xxxvul, 1935, 241 ff., thought of a 
regular west-work. 

155. The proportion of the transept, 1:4, is found among 
all the churches of the Early Christian period as well as 
of the eighth- and ninth-century revival only at St. John’s 
in the Lateran and possibly at S. Denis. If the ambulatory 
around the apse of St. John’s was laid out before 830 (which 
is not quite certain), one would be tempted to connect it 
with the still unexplained remnants around the main apse 
at Hersfeld: they resemble the beginning of an ambulatory- 
like crypt and certainly look different from the extension 
crypts which are arranged behind the apses of Centula and 
of S. Philibert-de-Grandlieu. 
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number of smaller buildings erected after the middle of the ninth century in the eastern 
parts of the Frankish Empire show a similar fusion of Roman-Curistian with new archi- 
tectural elements: the Frankfurt Stiftskirche, the Regensburg Alte Kapelle (both 840-47), 
the abbey church at Heiligenberg (873), the Frauenmiinster at Zirich (874)*—all com- 
bine a small basilican nave and a continuous transept with rather elaborate structures at 
the west end, and with a group of three apses or a main apse flanked by sacristies, or with 
a longish fore-choir.“7 A comparable fusion seems to take place during the ninth century 
in a group of structures south of the Alps: even in Rome the entrance of the atrium of the 
Quattro Coronati, while not a regular west-work, is reminiscent of the arrangements at 
Hersfeld and possibly Seligenstadt. A similar isolated tower opposite the church, possibly 
as early as 797-818, surmounted the entrance side of the atrium of S. Salvatore at Cassino.'*8 
The plan of its transept with three semicircular apses perhaps depended on the supposedly 
contemporaneous analogous solution at the neighboring pre-Desiderian basilica of Monte 
Cassino.* At Farfa a west-work may have been added to the earlier church between 
830 and 

The place of the new fusion-types north and south of the Alps within the general de- 
velopment of medieval architecture can be sketched in a summary fashion. The conception 
of the building as a group composed of structural masses of diverse shape, size, and height 
had already played a considerable part in what we called ‘““Near Eastern architecture in 
the West” from the sixth through the eighth century. This Near Eastern tradition survived 
throughout the first half of the ninth century: Einhard’s church at Steinbach (815-20) 
with its dwarf transepts, the quincunx central building at Germigny-des-Prés (ca. 800), S. 
Philibert-de-Grandlieu (819-36; 836-53) with its dwarf transepts and its exterior corridor 
crypt, are a few instances selected at random.'* Likewise the Northumbrian (?) western 
tower survived: the church on the Petersberg near Fulda (779/802-836) represents a late 
though not by any means the latest instance.'® Out of a fusion of these older motives with 
one another and with certain Roman Early Christian elements a new style grew up late in 
the eighth century. At Centula (790-99)! the short basilican colonnaded nave of the 
church of S. Riquier seems to be almost crushed between the two enormous architectural 
groups at opposite ends of the building, the tower over the monks’ choir with its dwarf 
transept wings (in all likelihood with inner galleries), and its long low fore-choir to the east 
and the similar tower-like west-work. The eye is led up from the aisles to the radiating wings 


156. G. Schénberger, Beitrage zur Baugeschichte des 
Frankfurter Doms (Schriften des Historischen Museums, 3), 
Frankfurt, 1927, 7 ff.; Die Kunstdenkmdler von Bayern, 
Oberpfalz, xxu1, hsg. F. Mader, Munich, 1933, 13 f.; 
Schmidt, op. cit., p. 115; J. Zemp, “Baugeschichte des 
Frauenminsters in Ziirich,” Mitteilungen der Antiquar- 
ischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, xxv, 1914, § ff. 

157. There is no reason for reconstructing the main apse 
at Heiligenberg as rectangular (Schmidt, /oc. cit.; but see 
Lehmann, op. cit., p. 115). The existence of square sacristies 
at either side of the apse at Frankfurt is possible (Schén- 
berger, op. cit., pp. 9 ff.). 

158. A. Pantaloni, “Problemi archeologici Cassinesi,” 
Rio. arch. crist., XV1, 1939, 271 ff., particularly 277 ff. and 
283, n. 4. 

159. Ibid., 272 ff. 

160. Ibid., 279, and G. Croquison, “I problemi archeo- 
logici Farfensi,” Riv. arch. crist., xv, 1938, 37 ff., particu- 
larly 56 ff.; see also H. Thiimmler, op. cit., pp. 141 ff., 
particularly p. 211 and p. 224. The date of the Farfa 
west-work seems, however, somewhat doubtful; possibly 


it is as late as the eleventh century. 

161. O. Miller, Die E:inharts Basilika zu Steinbach (Diss. 
Leipzig, 1936), Seligenstadt, n.d.; J. Hubert, “Germigny- 
des-Prés,”” Congrés archéologique, xcii1, 1930, 534 ff.; R. 
de Lasteyrie, “L’Eglise de S. Philibert-de-Grandlieu,” 
Mémoires de l Académie des inscriptions et belles lettres, 
XXVIII, 1911, I ff. 

162. Weise, Untersuchungen, 78 ff. 

163. The reconstruction of the abbey church of S. 
Riquier at Centula is based on some descriptions and 
tituli (Schlosser, op. cit., 253 ff., no. 782 ff.) and two 
seventeenth-century engravings after a (lost) eleventh- 
century reproduction of the church. They have been care- 
fully used by W. Effmann, Centula-St. Riquier, Forschungen 
und Funde, Bd. 2, Heft 5, Minster, 1912; see, however, 
the important corrections in H. Beenken, “‘Die ausgeschie- 
dene Vierung,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, ut, 1930, 
207 ff., particularly 211 f. Hubert’s suggestion (op. cit., 
p. 79 f.) to reconstruct the crossing as a kind of central 
edifice added to the nave, is hardly acceptable. 
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ric. 21. Hersfeld, Abbey Church: Interior, Nave and Transept 


FIG. 23. Rome, St. Paul’s: Interior, Nave and Transept, Engraved by 
L. Rossini, 1823 


FIG. 22. Rome, SS. Quattro Coronati: Apse 


FIG. 24. Rome, SS. Quattro Coronati: 
Entrance Tower 
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FIG. 25. Apse of Triclinium of Leo III at the Lateran, FIG. 26. Rome, Arch of Constantine (Anonymous 
Engraved by N. Alemanni, 1625 Escurialensis, Copy, ca. 1492) 
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FIG. 27. Lorsch, Torhalle: Capital FIG. 28. Lorsch, Torhalle 
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of the east and west structures, from there to the turrets in the corners, to the nave, and 
finally to the spires which dominate the whole edifice. The single motives, the dwarf tran- 
septs, the western tower, the enormous spires may have been derived from the Near 
Eastern and Celto-Northumbrian foundations of early European architecture; yet they 
have been transformed into elaborate structures, each of which is composed of a number of 
units of different height and mass; they constitute multiform groups of diversified shape 
and outline which balance each other at opposite ends of the building. A new style develops 
which transforms the pre-Carolingian inspirations into something quite different and which, 
on the other hand, has little to do with the contemporary revival of the Early Christian 
basilica in Rome and in the Frankish kingdom. Only a very few Roman Christian elements 
have been incorporated into the church at Centula, such as the colonnaded nave and the 
atrium, albeit with towers over the entrances. This new style becomes increasingly im- 
portant throughout the Carolingian Empire during the ninth century; at Corvey, at S. 
Germain at Auxerre, at Cologne, at St. Gall, ponderous yet clearly organized west-works 
are balanced by equally dominating groups over the western ends of the edifice. Hersfeld 
and the related structures in the North as well as in Italy are nothing but a collateral of 
these trends: in them certain elements of the “Centula” type have been merged with 
others from the Roman Christian revival, yet without submerging these Roman Christian 
elements completely in the new style which was to dominate the future. It is this style with 
its counterbalancing masses at either end of the basilican nave which forms the basis of 
post-Carolingian and Romanesque architecture in Burgundy, in the Rhineland, in England 
—in all these regions which were dominated neither by the architecture of the premier art 
roman (which itself would seem to depend on the Near Eastern art in Europe) nor by the 
numerous post-Carolingian renascences of the Roman Early Christian basilica. For the 
Carolingian Renaissance of Early Christian architecture is only the first in a long series of 
attempts to follow Roman Christian prototypes. New renaissances follow one another from 
the late tenth through the twelfth century all over Europe, from southern Germany to 
Spain, from the Upper Rhine valley to Holland, and to southern Italy. Yet these revivals 
are not by necessity directly inspired by the Early Christian prototypes proper; frequently 
they depend less on them than on the Carolingian imitations of Early Christian archi- 
tecture. Of course northern Spain and northern France early in the eleventh century ex- 
perienced a genuine Roman Christian renaissance directly dependent upon the Roman 
proto-basilicas: Ripoll, the cathedral of Orléans and S. Remy in Reims, with their four 
aisles and with the numerous chapels along the transept, can be explained only by a direct 
inspiration from St. Peter’s or St. John’s in the Lateran. On the other hand there exists 
a contemporary movement in southern Germany and North Italy which would seem to 
depend rather on churches of the Carolingian Christian renaissance type such as Fulda 
or Hersfeld: the cathedrals at Augsburg, Mainz,! or Aquileia!® with two aisles, with an 
overlong transept and with hall crypts are indicative of this. Similarly an Early Roman- 
esque revival which takes place in the Upper Rhine valley during the second quarter of 
the eleventh century, e.g., at Strassburg, Einsiedeln, and Muri,! while seemingly inspired 
by Early Christian models, proves really to be influenced by the Carolingian basilicas of 
St. Gall and possibly by Fulda. Likewise in the third quarter of the century the Desiderian 
basilica of Monte Cassino with its three apses may have depended on its Carolingian fore- 
164. Von Bezold, op. cit., 21 ff.; R. Kautzsch, Der ceremonie del IX centenario, Bologna, 1933. 


Mainzer Dom, Frankfurt, 1925. 166. Gantner, op. cit., 132 ff. 
165. La basilica di Aquileia, a cura del comitato per le 
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runner!®? which would thus form an important link between the Early Christian period and 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Monte Cassino type spread during the last quarter 
of the century to Campania and Apulia,!®* and early in the twelfth century to Rome. 
Strange as it may seem the Roman churches of the twelfth century, S. Maria in Traste- 
vere, the upper church of S. Crisogono, or S. Eusebio do not depend directly either on the 
fourth- or on the ninth-century basilicas of the city; their transepts, which hardly protrude 
beyond the aisles, and their three apses give evidence that they depend on the great Bene- 
dictine abbey of Monte Cassino. A comparable situation prevails in later ‘Early Christian 
Renaissances.” Indeed Carolingian buildings and their twelfth-century filiations rather 
than Early Christian originals determined the conception of Early Christian architecture 
throughout the Renaissance and up to our own day: Brunellesco’s “Early Christian” 
churches of S. Lorenzo and S. Spirito in Flerence,'® or the slightly later ones in Rome,!”° 
all follow churches like SS. Apostoli in Florence or S. Maria in Trastevere in Rome, not 
St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s. Far beyond the Carolingian period the development of medieval 
architecture was largely shaped by the architecture of the ninth-century revival. 

Even this brief outline may help to indicate the decisive place which the Carolingian 
Renaissance holds within the development of medieval architecture in Europe. To state 
it explicitly: it marks the point at which European architecture turns from its Near Eastern 
background to the West and looks there, and more particularly to Rome, for new proto- 
types. From the fifth century up to the end of the eighth century Europe had been, one 
might almost say, a provincial country which depended almost wholly on the culture and 
the architecture of the littorals and the hinterlands of the Eastern Mediterranean. It was 
in no way connected with the tradition of Christian architecture in the West which in the 
fourth century had accepted the eminently sober and simple type of the Roman Early 
Christian basilica, and which through the following hundred years maintained it without 
changing it essentially. The Near East had entered upon the inheritance of late Antiquity 
with quite a different spirit: Kalat Siman, Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, the centralized 
churches of Antioch and Ephesos, the Menas basilica, had taken up and developed the types 
and the architectural conceptions of late Antiquity with a richness and an inventiveness 
which continually led to new forms and new solutions. While the Islamic conquest from 
the second quarter of the seventh century on arrested to some degree this lively and rich 
development in Syria, Egypt, and North Africa, this style continued unabated in the Byzan- 
tine Empire. But church architecture in the Occident up to the end of the eighth century 
is merely a reflection of this post-antique Near Eastern art which continually changed 
form and which was extraordinarily alive. The achievement of the Carolingian Renaissance 
was to cut off the dependence of occidental architecture upon that of the Near East; this 
means at the same time that it brought to an end the reverberations of Near Eastern late 
antique architecture in the Occident. 

By introducing for the first time the type of the Roman Christian basilica into general 


167. See above, p. 26. 

168. When previously discussing this particular revival 
(“San Nicola in Bari und die apulische Architektur des 12. 
Jahrhunderts,” Wiener Fahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichie, 1x, 
1934, 5 ff.), | was of course quite mistaken in assuming 
(18 f.) that Cluny had exerted any influence on the building 
of Monte Cassino. K. J. Conant’s excavation (reproduced 
in J. Evans, The Romanesque Architecture of the Order of 
Cluny, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 64) has proved that 
Cluny had nothing to do with this Early Christian ground 
plan. On the other hand the importance of Monte Cassino 


for Apulia (Bari, S. Nicola, first stage; Trani, S. Nicola, 
Otranto Cathedral and others) and Campania (Salerno 
Cathedral, Amalfi Cathedral, Ravello Cathedral, and S. 
Giovanni del Torre, etc.) has been proved correct. See 
also Thimmler, op. cit., pp. 216 ff. 

169. In this connection it is interesting to see that 
Vasari actually thought Brunellesco’s Romanesque proto- 
types to have been of Carolingian origin; see G. Vasari, 
Vite de’ pittori, ““Proemio,”’ 1 (ed. G. Milanesi, 1, Florence, 
1906, 235). 

170. Krautheimer, S. Pietro in Vincoli, 364 f. 
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European architecture, and by re-introducing it into Roman architecture, the Carolingian 
Renaissance replaced this living development of late-antique art with the revival of a form 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. The sobriety and simplicity of this obsolete form together 
with its monumental scale and its conception of plain surfaces and walls form a new ele- 
ment within western architecture. From the time of its revival at the end of the eighth 
and early in the ninth century, this new element becomes one of the essential constituents 
of medieval and post-medieval architecture in Europe: throughout the Romanesque and 
the Gothic period and deep into the Renaissance, the basilican plan remains basic to Chris- 


- tian church building; the same holds for the monumental size of the edifice, and for the 


proportions of its parts to each other. The fact that the cathedral of Amiens has nave, 
aisles, and a transept; that in its elevation arcades, triforium, and clerestory succeed each 
other; that the walls seem to consist of transparent screens: all this would seem to be rooted 
in the tradition of the fourth-century basilicas, which was revived and made known to the 
Occident by the architects of the Carolingian Renaissance. Obviously the fourth-century 
type was changed and this transformation took place largely during the Carolingian period. 
Near Eastern and possibly Irish elements persisted, for instance transept forms that sepa- 
rated the transept into a number of units; the facade, to which no emphasis was given in 
the Roman Christian basilica, becomes emphasized by west-works and sometimes by 
twin towers; the eastern parts are developed by the addition of the three-apse group or 
the fore-choir, both elements of Near Eastern derivation. These features, which are 
foreign to the Roman Christian basilica, are of utmost importance in evolving the styles 
of the Middle Ages. The stress laid on facades and choir parts leads to the complicated 
articulation of the exterior in Romanesque and still later in Gothic architecture; the parti- 
tion of the transept is linked to the evolution of the segregated crossing, and through it to 
the articulation of the interior into the clearly segregated bays of the Romanesque and the 
Gothic systems. Both the Near Eastern and the Roman Christian tradition concur in cre- 
ating medieval architecture: one terminates in, the other is introduced during, the Caro- 
lingian period, and both are merged into something new. The decisive réle of the Caro- 
lingian Renaissance within this whole development of medieval architecture thus becomes 
evident. 


V 


Conversely, the dominant part which the renascence of Early Christian prototypes 


plays within Carolingian architecture may also have a bearing in redefining the meaning » 


of the Carolingian Renaissance as such. Indeed the Early Christian revival apparently 
forms one of the basic and even indispensable constituents of this renaissance of Antiquity. 
This realization would seem to conflict somewhat with the view frequently held on the 
problem; for generally speaking it has been taken for granted time and again that the archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, and writers of the ninth century, when going back to Antiquity, 
would indiscriminately take anything for a model so long as it was antique and just because 


it was antique. It was assumed that they would do so since to them antique art as a whole > 


was an ideal to be emulated, because of what they considered its “‘superiority,” in which 
concept technical skill, precious material, illusionistic naturalism, and so forth were indis- 
solubly interlinked. In architecture this thesis of an indiscriminate imitation of Antiquity 
may be valid as far as the elements of architectural decoration are concerned: Carolingian 
capitals north of the Alps, whether composite, Corinthian, or Ionic, seem with rare excep- 
tions to be copied from Roman capitals in the Rhineland, and so also are mouldings and 
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bases (Fig. 27). The models were evidently used because by their “‘superiority” they were 
recognized as antique, and because they were at hand;!" they could be taken over whole- 
sale since architectural decoration was void of specific content. Similarly Carolingian 
writers would use isolated phrases and terms chosen at random from any Roman author 
at their disposal. Yet what is true of the decorative elements does not necessarily pertain 
to the whole edifice within which these elements were used: the evidence seems to show that 
in the design of a church, preference among the prototypes of Antiquity was given to edi- 
fices of Christian Antiquity of the fourth or fifth century. 

Of course one might say that this is no more than self-evident. Obviously the architect 
who in the ninth century was to design a church @ /’antique would try to find a homogeneous 
model and—since it was churches he was looking for—he would be able to find this proto- 
type nowhere but in the Christian art of Antiquity. Yet it was in no way self-evident that 
he would look for his model to the Christian art of Rome and would select his prototypes 
exclusively within the period from ca. 325 to 450. Why should he discard—or largely dis- 
card—the art of the eastern coastlands of the Mediterranean, where antique patterns had 
been kept alive without interruption, and which in a somewhat diluted form had con- 
stituted the very basis of pre-Carolingian art throughout the Occident, including Rome it- 
self? Why should he so rarely use the central edifices!” or the basilicas with or without gal- 
leries which were still being erected in his own time throughout the Balkans? After all, 
they had inspired the whole pre-Carolingian period and were to inspire to a large degree 
occidental architecture of the early eleventh century. Why this complete about-face, which 
meant no less than abandoning the tradition of late antique art as manifested in the Near 
East and its western dependencies, and replacing it by a “rebirth” of the art of Rome? 
And in Rome itself, why should the architect confine himself to the architecture erected 
before the middle of the fifth century? Considerations of an archaeological character could 
hardly have impelled him to do so, since such a point of view did not exist in the Middle 
Ages. Only one answer is possible: the aim of the Carolingian Renaissance was not so much 
a revival of Antiquity in general as a revival of Rome, or specifically of one facet of the 
Roman past: the Golden Age of Christianity in that city. 

While this fact easily explains why the Carolingian architect should look for his proto- 
types to the churches of pre-Byzantine Rome, it has more far-reaching implications. For 
whatever Rome was in the eyes of the Carolingian period—the Golden, the Imperial City, 
the mother of Europe, the capital of the world!”*—it invariably included this Christian 
element. Thus the question arises whether the Carolingian artist, when looking at the 
complex image under which Rome presented itself, would not quite as a matter of course 
and unconsciously always prefer such prototypes as either had, or else were apt to be loaded 
with, Christian connotations. Would that mean that he would always do so, even if the 
character of the prototype were not, as in the case of a church, necessarily implied by the 


171. W. Meyer-Barkhausen, “‘Karolingische Kapitelle in 
Hersfeld, Hochst a.M. und Fulda,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, i111, 1929/30, 126; idem, “Die Kapitelle der Jus- 
tinuskirche in Héchst a.M.,” Fahrdbuch der Preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, iv, 1933, 69 ff.; H. Kahler, Die 
rémischen Kapitelle des Rheingebietes (Rimisch-germanische 
Forschungen, 13), Berlin and Leipzig, 1939. The capitals 
with full leaves may form an exception; as Meyer-Bark- 
hausen (op. cit., 1933), has pointed out, they may be de- 
rived from Rome. There they are frequently found from 
the first century on; best-known examples are those at the 
Colosseum. Still, one can possibly go even further: St. 
Paul’s was filled with capitals of this type (F. W. Deich- 


mann and A. Tschira, “Die friihchristlichen Basen und 
Kapitelle von S. Paolo fuori le mura,” Mitteilungen des 
deutschen archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abteilung, 
1939, 99 ff.) and it may be legitimate to ask whether the 
preference given to such capitals in Carolingian architecture 
north and south of the Alps was not due to their occurrence 
in one of the proto-basilicas. 

172. The Palatine Chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle would 
seem to be the outstanding exception to this statement. 
While I am inclined to link it up with other central edifices 
rather than with S. Vitale, there can be no doubt of its 
derivation from Near Eastern prototypes. 

173. See above, p. 14. 
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“theme” of the copy? Would the Carolingian artist, even when thematically free, still be 
inclined to give preference to Christian, or what he thought to be Christian, prototypes of 
Roman Antiquity? 

Such a question is the more legitimate since this Christian interpretation of Antiquity 
seems to be clearly dominant in Carolingian literature. Here the problem can be more 
easily discerned since a greater amount of relevant source material has been preserved. 
As has frequently been pointed out, the intelligentsia at Charlemagne’s court liked to play 
with nicknames and allusions drawn from pagan Roman literature;!™ the libraries of the 
Carolingian monasteries owned and copied many pagan writings, and the Carolingian 
authors frequently formed their entire style on these models.!* Yet the fact is often over- 
looked that this knowledge of antique literature was far outweighed by the knowledge of 
and the preoccupation with Christian literature. Alongside the pagan nicknames, biblical 
ones were used in Charles’s circle; and while hardly more than a dozen pagan writers were 
actually known and used by the Carolingian /iterati, Christian antique literature formed the 
real basis of their literary production: Prudentius, Augustine, Ambrose, Fortunatus, 
Orosius, Isidore were far more frequently drawn upon than Vergil, Horace, or Suetonius.” 
This is a clear analogy to the revival of the Early Christian types in architecture: like the 
Early Christian basilicas, the Early Christian writings were selected because, while speak- 
ing the language of Antiquity, they express themes which were Christian and therefore 
entirely congenial to the Carolingian writer. What is far more relevant, however, is the 
particular way in which pagan authors were actually used as prototypes: unless they were 
studied merely for purposes of philology, grammar, syntax, or rhetoric (that is to say 
“void of content,” and comparable to the way antique capitals or mouldings were used in 
Carolingian architecture)!” either their writings or their personalities were frequently 
re-interpreted so as to make them acceptable to the mind of the ninth century which could 
see the universe only from a Christian point of view. The pagan elements were either 
expurgated'’® or transformed to impart a Christian meaning, or were taken to mean mere 
forces of nature; or else they were interpreted allegorically as “hidden truths” referring 
under the guise of pagan gods or pagan events to vices or virtues, to human life, or to 
Christ.‘”° A similar reinterpretatio christiana is not infrequent with reference to the char- 
acter of pagan authors: that Vergil, among all the classical poets, is the one most frequently 
used in Carolingian times, is of course due to the interpretation of his Eclogue rv as a refer- 
ence to Christ, an interpretation which from the early fourth century throughout the 
Middle Ages made him a harbinger of the Lord, a Christianus sine Christo.*° Similarly 
Pliny, Seneca, Cato, and possibly even Cicero'®! were considered forerunners of Christi- 
anity; Statius was even supposed to have been a Christian. Whenever, on the other hand, 
such an interpretation was clearly not possible, either because of the specific character of 


174. H. Diimmler, s.0. “Alcuin,” in: Ailgemeine deutsche 
Biographie, 1, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 343 ff. 

175. G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, Bonn, 
1885; J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library, Chicago, 
1939, PP- 54 ff. 

176. A. Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des 
Mittelalters, 1, Leipzig, 1880; M. Manitius, Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1 (1. von Miller, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaften, 1x, pt. 2, 
1), Munich, 1911. 

77. Aside from the grammarians and rhetoricians, Ter- 
ence would have to be included in this group. 

178. As early as the fourth century, this procedure is 
recommended by St. Jerome, Ep. 70 (Migne, Patrol. 


Latina, xxu, col. 664 ff.). For Christian additions made to 
pagan writers in the Carolingian period see, e.g., Ebert, 
Op. cit., 19. 

179. Ebert, op. cit., 70 ff.; see Theodulf, De libris quos 
legere solebam et qualiter fabulae poetarum a philosophis 
mystice pertractentur, MGH, P.L., 1, 543 f. 

180. D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages, Transl. 
E. F. M. Benecke, London, 1895, passim; see also T. W. 
Valentine, “The Medieval Church and Vergil,” Classical 
Weekly, xxv, 1931/32, 65 ff. 

181. Comparetti, op. cit., p. 98 f. Seneca was known not 
so much by his genuine writings but by the spurious letters 
he was supposed to have addressed to St. Paul, see MGH, 
300s 
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the ancient author or else because of the attitude of the Carolingian interpreter, his work 
was as arule not accepted. Alcuin in his old age or Paschasius Ratbert or Walafrid Strabo 
refused to have anything to do with the “‘liar poets” of Antiquity: they recognized the in- 
compatibility of the pagan writers with the Christian world of the ninth century. Indeed, 
the ninth-century literary renaissance of Antiquity can best be understood, it seems, if 
one realizes the basic relevance of the question whether a model of Antiquity was Chris- 
tian or pagan, and if pagan, whether it was susceptible of Christian re-interpretation, or 
whether at least it could be made void of content. The choice did not lie simply between 
acceptance or refusal of pagan elements; it lay between either rejection or re-interpre- 
tation.!*? 

To illustrate the parallel problem in architecture we choose as an instance a well-known 
edifice, the Torhalle at Lorsch (Figs. 27 and 28).!8* While the church of this famous monas- 
tery was a characteristic pre-Carolingian structure of 767, the gate-house may be slightly 
later. It is a small rectangular building, which stands isolated in the middle of a plaza on the 
axis of the atrium and the church, but at some distance from them. Three wide arches on 
both its long sides lead into an open hall on the ground floor; staircase towers on either end of 
the short sides ascend to a similar, though closed, room on the upper floor, with a painted 
Ionic order along its walls. The arches rest on four square piers with engaged columns; 
high above the arches the composite capitals of the columns carry a floating palmetto band 
in place of an architrave. Corresponding to this tripartite division of the lower section, the 
upper one is articulated by nine triangular gables which are carried by slender Ionic 
pilasters. This whole thin and unstable order is set against the background of a tapestry- 
like wall incrustation of red and white squares, diamonds, and hexagons. 

The purpose of the structure has never been determined. The general assumption used 
to be that the whole edifice was nothing but a chapel. Indeed, the upper story may have 
contained from the very outset a chapel of St. Michael, although this is not quite certain!**— 
and it may have served any other ecclesiastical or even secular purpose. The lower story 
on the other hand was always open in front and rear and can have served only one purpose: 
to be walked through. The structure was always isolated between the entrance of the 
monastery and the atrium of the church. Thus, while not an entrance gate, it can have 
been nothing but a sumptuous arch across the road to the church, in function reminiscent 
of a Roman triumphal arch.!* In its form, also, the structure strongly recalls Roman 
triumphal arches. While the series of pilasters which articulate the upper story of the 
Torhalle may have been inspired by the series of pilasters along the dwarf galleries of such 
Roman city gates as the Porte d’Arroux at Autun, city gates can hardly have served as 
models for the whole structure.!* Their constituent factor is the connection with a continu- 
ous wall. The isolation of the Lorsch gate-house, on the other hand, its freestanding posi- 
tion in the center of a plaza, the triple entrances, the piers with engaged columns in the 


182. Lupus de Ferriéres would seem to be an outstanding 


exception; see C. H. Beeson, Lupus of Ferriéres, Cambridge, 


Mass., 1930. 

183. F. Behn, Die karolingische Klosterkirche von Lorsch, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, pp. 70 ff. 

184. The fresco of St. Michael on the upper floor is of 
the fourteenth century; see Behn, /oc. cit. 

185. While F. Schneider, “Der karolingische Thorbau 
zu Lorsch,” Korrespondenzblatt des Gesammivereins der 
Deutschen Geschichts- und Altertumsvereine, xxvi, 1878, 1 
ff. certainly went too far in assuming that the Lorsch gate- 
house was a regular triumphal arch erected possibly for the 


victory of Louis the German over the Arabs, he was the 
first to suggest the comparison with triumphal arches as 
such. 

186. R. Schultze, ‘‘Das rémische Stadttor in der kirch- 
lichen Baukunst des Mittelalters,” Bonner Fahrbiicher, 
CXXIV, 1917, 41. Of course it must be borne in mind that 
any medieval copy in architecture would tend to mix the 
principal prototype with details borrowed from other mod- 
els (see Krautheimer, “‘Copies in Medieval Architecture,” 
paper read at the meeting of the College Art Association, 
Chicago, 1941; forthcoming in the Fournal of the Warburg 
Institute, London). 
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lower section, the architrave-like band, all emphasize the resemblance to Roman triumphal 
arches. The separate upper story of the Torha/le with its large inner chamber, its archi- 
tectural murals, and its exterior decoration of unsubstantial gables on slender pilasters 
would at first glance seem to contradict this comparison. Yet one must recall that Roman 
triumphal arches often had attics above the archways, attics that were always vaulted, 
and in some instances even made accessible by stairs. Thus they would form regular 
stories above the thoroughfare on the ground floor. While no general explanation seems to 
have been agreed upon for the function of these upper stories in Antiquity, in at least 
one case the use of the vaulted attic as a tomb chamber or a cenotaph has been convinc- 
ingly suggested.187 

Thus from its form the Lorsch Torhalle would seem related to those Roman triumphal 
arches with a chamber in their attic. Still the question remains whether the Carolingian 
architect had in mind just a vague idea of such an antique prototype or whether he thought 
of some specific monument. Of course the whole of the Roman Empire was full of triumphal 
arches. Yet triumphal arches of the particular form found at Lorsch, raised on a platform, 
with a triple passage, with columns in front of the piers, and with an accessible upper story 
in the attic, are not numerous.!** Only very few examples existed throughout the former 
Roman Empire, and the number becomes even smaller when one excludes the regions that 
had become practically inaccessible to the architects of the Carolingian period, such as 
the Islamic territories in North Africa or the hinterlands of Hither Asia. Admittedly, all 
the single constituent elements of the Lorsch gate-house, or even several together, occur in 
different Roman triumphal arches; but the peculiar combination of all these elements in 
one single monument is extremely rare. Indeed triple arches with upper stories in the attic, 
and even more so those with upper stories which are accessible by stairs, seem to be limited 
to only two monuments: the Arches of Septimius Severus and of Constantine in Rome.!*® 
One of these two would seem to offer itself as the prototype of the strange Carolingian struc- 
ture at Lorsch. 

In a merely formal way the Torhalle might depend on either of the two arches; from 
an iconographical point of view the Arch of Constantine (Fig. 26) is more likely to have 
been the actual model.!*° It dominated medieval imagination much more than the Arch 


187. K. Lehmann-Hartleben, “L’arco di Tito,” Bulletino 
Comunale, Lxi1, 1934, 89 ff. K. Grube, Die Attika an 
rimischen Triumphbogen, Diss. Karlsruhe, 1931, assumes the 
function of the attic to have been merely structural, a 
statement which does not seem quite convincing. 

188. H. Kahler, s.o. ““Triumphbégen,” in A. F. Pauly 
and G. Wissowa, Realencyclopadie des klassischen Alter- 
tums, 2. Reihe, x11. Halbband, 1939, col. 373 f., gives an 
excellent survey of the problems involved and good lists 
of the monuments which are either preserved or else known 
through literary or illustrative sources. For our particular 
problem one would need a list indicating which arches were 
still preserved in the ninth century. Only for Rome can 
such a list be compiled from the late eighth-century itiner- 
ary of the Anonymous of Einsiedeln (R. Lanciani, “‘L’itin- 
erario d’Einsiedeln,” Monumenti Antichi... della R. Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei, 1, 1891, 437 ff.), and from the twelfth- 
century Mirabdilia (P. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Re- 
novatio, Leipzig and Berlin, 1929, 1, 76). 

189. Lehmann-Hartleben, op. ci#., p. 114, n. 80. It 
might be objected that both the Arch of Septimius Severus 
and that of Constantine have full—not engaged—columns 
in front of the piers, contrary to the arrangement at the 
Torhalle. Yet considering the peculiar character of medie- 
val copies, the engaged columns of Lorsch may be derived 


either from misinterpreted drawings of the Roman arches, 
or else from arches with engaged columns like those at 
Mainz, Reims, or Orange, which are different in other re- 
spects but may have exerted a collateral influence; see 
above, note 186. 

190. For the history and the architecture of the Arch 
of Constantine, see H. P. L’Orange, Der spatantike Bild- 
schmuck des Konstantinsbogens (Studien zur spdatantiken 
Kunstgeschichte, 10) Berlin, 1938, pp. 1 ff. with bibliography. 

That, as at Lorsch, a chapel was connected with the 
Arch of Constantine is certain, and this would seem to have 
considerable bearing on the matter; unfortunately it can- 
not be proved that this chapel already existed in the ninth 
century, nor can it be established whether it occupied the 
upper story of the arch as did that at Lorsch. It is first 
mentioned in 1230 as S. Salvatore de arcu Trasi. C. Huel- 
sen, Le chiese di Roma nel Medio Evo, Florence, 1925, p. 
431, locates the chapel near the Arch; indeed a small build- 
ing, possibly the chapel, appears east of the monument in 
drawings up to the early seventeenth century. On the 
other hand, these same drawings frequently show the 
remnants of a medieval tower surmounting the east corner 
of the arch; it cannot be established whether this belonged 
to a fortification or whether it had any connection with a 
chapel in the attic (Fig. 26). 
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of Septimius Severus which, after all, for the Middle Ages held no significance at all. The 
pre-eminent position of the Constantinian monument shows even in ninth-century termi- 
nology: it has been pointed out that the term arcus triumphalis is used for ecclesiastical 
architecture for the first time in the biographies of Paschal I and Gregory IV in the Lider 
Pontificalis; as is well known, it designates the arch which leads from the nave to the 
transept and which prior to this time had been known as arcus maior.™ It has also been 
shown that the new expression seems to have a twofold root: while it is linked with the image 
of the triumphant Christ which decorated the arch in most of the Early Christian basilicas, 
it is also meant to refer to the triumphal arches of Roman Antiquity. Yet the term arcus 
triumphalis which we use quite as matter of course, heretofore had been very unusual in 
Antiquity :! in Rome a similar term, arcu(s) triumph(is) insign(is), occurs only once, and 
this precisely in the inscription on the Arch of Constantine. From there the expression could 
most easily have entered the architectural glossary of the papal biographers of the ninth 
century.!®% One may thus conclude that among all the arches in Rome, this one made a 
particularly strong impression on the imagination of the Carolingian period. One may as- 
sume that the authors of the biographies of Paschal I and Gregory IV, when using the 
term “triumphal arch” for ecclesiastical architecture, thought of the inscription on the 
Arch of Constantine; and that the architect of the Lorsch Torhalle, when designing his 
structure after the pattern of a Roman triumphal arch, chose the Arch of Constantine, a 
monument of Christian Antiquity, as his prototype. 

To the Middle Ages, indeed, the Arch of Constantine was a monument of Christian 
Antiquity. It was known that the arch had been erected for the first Christian emperor in 
memory of the victory at the Milvian Bridge, the victory which, according to legend, had 
been foretold by the apparition of the Cross which led to the Emperor’s conversion. The 
inscription on the Arch would quite naturally tend to corroborate such a Christian inter- 
pretation; for it stated that the victory had been won instinctu divinitatis, through the 
help of the Godhead,!™ and while this term actually reflects only the late antique belief in 
an impersonal deity, it was susceptible of the interpretation (and indeed was interpreted 
as late as the nineteenth century) as meaning the Christian God. Consequently this par- 
ticular arch, which apparently recorded the victory of Christianity over Paganism and the 
battle which was linked to the conversion of Constantine, was bound to become in the 
conception of the Middle Ages a Christian monument and simultaneously the triumphal 
arch xar’ étoxnv. Thus between the Arch of Septimius Severus, which could have no 
particular significance to the Carolingian period, or the Arch of Constantine which was 
full of Christian meaning, it seems rather likely that the designer of the Lorsch Torhalle 
would prefer the latter as a model. 

The pre-eminence of the Christian element among the Roman models of the Carolingian 
Renaissance manifests itself with greater clarity in the Palace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 


191. For this and the following see C. Huelsen, “Zu den 
romischen Ehrenbégen,” Festschrift zu Otto Hirschfelds 
sechzigstem Geburtstage, Berlin, 1903, pp. 423 ff. 

192. According to Huelsen, op. cit., pp. 424 ff., it occurs in 
only four inscriptions on North African arches of the third 
and fourth centuries, and in one passage in fourth-century 
literature (Ammianus Marcellinus, Libri gestarum qui 
supersunt, 21, 16, 15, ed. C. U. Clark, Berlin, 1910, 1, 249). 
St. Jerome’s translation of the Vulgate, I Kings 15: 12, 
uses the kindred term fornix triumphalis. 

193. It may possibly have entered by way of eighth- 
century glossaries; see Huelsen, op. cit., 424, n. 4. Huelsen, 


op. cit., 425, n. 1 also points out “dass es bemerkenswerter 
Weise gerade zwei constantinische Denkmaler (i.e., the 
Arch of Constantine and the arch at the end of the nave 
of St. Peter’s with its inscription referring to the triumph 
of Christ) gewesen zu sein scheinen, denen der Ausdruck 
Triumphbogen seine weite Verbreitung verdankt.”’ 

194. The former assumption that these words represent 
an alteration of an original inscription referring to Jupiter 
has long been proved wrong (Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum, v1, Berlin, 1876, 236 ff., 1139; De Rossi, Bull. arch. 
crist., 1, 1863, 58. 
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architectural prototype of the Palace has not been established, and it would be premature 
to attempt its definition before the plan of the building is better known.’*® Thus, while 
the material model remains obscure, it nevertheless seems certain, that the ideal model, 
or at least one of the ideal models which Charlemagne and his advisors had in mind, was 
the Lateran in Rome: not the palaces of the Roman emperors on the Palatine which were 
preserved only in ruins, nor those of the Byzantine emperors at Constantinople which 
were extant, but the edifice which according to tradition as laid down in the Constantinian 
Donation had been Constantine’s own palace, which the Emperor had given to the Church 
and which consequently had become the residence of the popes.!* A considerable number 
of elements point in this direction and the concurrence of these indications leaves no doubt 
that to his contemporaries Charlemagne’s Palace at Aix represented the Lateran and rep- 
resented it in the medieval way, in which the presence of some outstanding features was suf- 
ficient, despite any formal dissimilarities, to make the original recognizable in a copy. 
To enumerate some of this evidence: in a number of documents the Palace at Aix is actually 
called “‘the Lateran” and while this term once refers only to part of the Palace, no doubt 
is left that in at least one case reference is made to the whole complex of buildings.’®” This 
latter reference is particularly revealing: for after having stated that Charlemagne built 
the Palace and that he called it the Lateran the chronicler goes on to say that the Emperor 
assembled treasures from all his kingdoms in his Palace. Now we happen to know from 
other sources what some of the treasures were which had been carried to Aix, and while 
they differ widely in origin and in quality they all have one thing in common: they all seem 
to “represent” similar treasures which were kept at the Lateran in Rome. There was the 
bronze figure of a she-wolf or a she-bear which may have been brought from southern 
Gaul, and which throughout the Middle Ages stood in the vestibule of the chapel at Aix; 
it would seem to form a parallel to the Roman Lupa which throughout the Middle Ages 
was preserved at the Lateran.!®* Within the complex of the Palace rose the equestrian statue 
which had been brought from Ravenna to Aix-la-Chapelle immediately after Charle- 
magne’s coronation in 800.1** Whether the monument was originally meant to represent 
Theoderic, King of the Goths, or the Byzantine Emperor Zeno is rather irrelevant in this 
connection; for whomever it actually represented and whomever contemporaries thought 
it represented, it impersonated for them a ruler of Antiquity. Again this equestrian statue 
at Aix-la~Chapelle forms an obvious parallel to a Roman monument which up to the six- 


195. P. Clemen, Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in contended by P. Clemen, Romanische Monumentalmalerei, 


den Rheinlanden (Publikationen der Gesellschaft fiir rhei- 
nische Geschichtskunde, 32), Dusseldorf, 1916. 

196. Coleman, op. cit., p. 324. 

197. B. Simson, Fahrbicher des frankischen Reiches unter 
Ludwig dem Frommen, 1, 1874, p. 83, n. 3. MGH, LL., 
Sectio m1, 1, 464, n. 1 “in domo Aquisgrani palatii quae 
Lateranis dicitur,” seems to use the name Lateran only for 
the arch-chaplain’s apartment within the palace, where a 
synod was held in 817. Yet another mention of a synod 
held in 836 (MGH, LL., Sectio 111, 1, 705) “‘. Aguisgrani 
palatii in secretario basilicae sanctae genetricis Dei Mariae 
quod dicitur Lateranis ...” refers possibly, and a remark 
in the Chronicon Moissiacense (MGH, SS., 1, 303) certainly, 
to the whole palace: ‘“‘Fecit autem ibi et palatium quod 
nominavit Lateranis et collectis thesauris suis de regnis 
singulis, in Aquis adduci praecepit...’’ Simson, /oc. cit., 
has intimated but not proved that this reference was made 
erroneously by the chronicler. 

198. The parallel has been pointed out by St. Beissel, 
“Die Wélfin des Aachener Minsters,” Zeitschrift des 
Aachener Geschichtsvereins, x11, 1890, 317 ff.; it has been 


p. 700, n. 5, but Clemen’s reasoning to the effect that the 
bronze at Aix represented a bear and not a wolf is hardly 
valid. The more refined details of zodlogy did not mean 
so much to the Middle Ages and certainly not in this case 
where any animal which looked somewhat like a wolf would 
suffice to stand for the Roman Lupa. Southern Gaul as 
the country of origin for the Aix bronze has been suggested 
by A. C. Kisa, “Die r6mischen Antiken in Aachen,” West- 
deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Kunst, xxv, 1906, 38 
ff. The Roman Lupa is first mentioned as being preserved 
at the Lateran in the tenth century (MGH, SS., 1, 720), 
yet there is reason to assume that the figure was always 
there from Antiquity on; see R. Lanciani, Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Recent Excavations, New York, 18yo, p. 21 and 
285. Unfortunately I can find no proof for Lanciani's 
assertion (p. 285) that as early as the ninth century the 
Lupa is mentioned as standing at the Lateran. 

199. Agnellus, Liber Pontificalis Ravennatis, MGH, S88. 
Rer. Langob., 338; see also Walafrid Strabo, Versus... de 
imagine Tetrici, MGH, P.L., 11, 370 ff. 
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teenth century was one of the landmarks of the Lateran Palace,?” the equestrian statue ot 
Marcus Aurelius which played such a great réle in the medieval interpretation of Roman 
monuments. Its medieval name, Cadallus Constantini, was evidently derived from the 
neighboring Lateran Palace and its church, both of which bore the name of the great 
Christian Emperor throughout the Middle Ages. Could it be said that the collateral dedi- 
cation of the Palatine Chapel at Aix to the Savior?” was also intended to parallel the dedi- 
cation of the Constantinian church in the Lateran?? All these indications concur; more 
obviously than the Lorsch Torhalle, the Palace at Aix attempted to emulate not just any 
Roman monument but a monument of Christian Antiquity in Rome—or what was sup- 
posed to be such a monument. 

All these lines of evidence appear to lead in one direction: indeed one sometimes wonders 
whether they not only lead in the same direction but actually converge towards one point. 
Already the revival of the Roman proto-basilicas in the first decades of the ninth century 
north and south of the Alps, seems to give a hint: St. John’s in the Lateran, St. Peter’s, 
and St. Paul’s are the three churches which the Constantinian Donation had credited to 
Constantine. In view of this tradition, the inscription at St. Paul’s which clearly stated 
that the church had been rebuilt half a century after Constantine’s death, was evidently 
disregarded. Like the imitation of these basilicas from Fulda to S. Prassede, the emulation 
of the Arch of Constantine and of Constantine’s palace at the Lateran seems to center 
around Constantine and his period. 

After all, the figure of Constantine formed a pivotal point in the whole philosophy of 
the Carolingian period. All Charlemagne’s political ideas, his conception of a new Empire, 
and of his own status were based upon the image of the first Christian emperor. Numerous 
documents testify to the parallel which time and again was drawn between the Carolingian 
house and Constantine: the scribes of the papal chancellery, as well as other contemporaries 
throughout the last decades of the eighth century, addressed Charlemagne and referred to 
him as the “New Constantine” ;?% the crown which Constantine was supposed to have 
given to Pope Sylvester was allegedly used in 816 by Stephen V for the coronation of Charle- 
magne’s son, Louis the Pious;?* Aix-la-Chapelle was in Carolingian terminology a Nova 
Roma, like Constantinople in the phraseology of the fourth century. Aside from these 
documents, visible proof of the equation between the Frankish emperor and Constantine 
was given by the famous mosaics in the triclinium of Leo III in the Lateran (Fig. 25). 
The apse of the building contained a mosaic with the Mission of the Apostles, the triumphal 
arch a group of three figures on either side. In its original state the group to the right rep- 
resented St. Peter giving the pallium to Leo III and a standard to Charlemagne; in the 
group to the left Christ conferred the keys on a pope, probably Sylvester, and the labarum 
on Constantine.”® Nothing could better illustrate the intended parallelism between the 


200. H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom, 1, 2 (ed. C. 
Huelsen), Berlin, 1907, p. 245. 

201. Poeta Saxo, De gestis Caroli Magni, v, v. 431 f., 
MGH, SS., 1, 274. 

202. The name of St. John instead of that of the Savior 
appears first in 870; see [tinerarium Bernardi monachi, in 
T. Tobler and A. Molinier, Jtinera Hierosolymitana, 
Geneva, 1879, p. 318. The date “shortly before the year 
1000” as given by C. Huelsen, Le chiese di Roma, Florence, 
1925, p. 272 should be corrected accordingly. 

203. MGH, Epist., u1, 586 f.; 1v, 203 ff. 

204. Ermoldus Nigellus, In honorem Hiudovici, u, v. 
425 f., MGH, P.L.,u, 36. 

205. The present mosaic was made between 1736 and 


1744 from an older one which was destroyed at that time 
(G. Rohault de Fleury, Le Latran au moyen dge, Paris, 
1877, pp. 539 ff.).. This older one in turn was a copy exe- 
cuted in 1625 from the badly damaged original; while the 
group to the right was well enough preserved to leave no 
doubt as to the identity of those represented, the group to 
the left had completely disappeared before 1564. The 
restorers of 1625, however, worked from a drawing evi- 
dently made before 1564, on which this group was still 
preserved. Thus the copy made between 1736 and 1744 
from their restoration seems to be a reasonably reliable re- 
production of the original. The date of the original can be 
established by the title rex given to Charlemagne in the 
inscription; it must precede the coronation as emperor, and 
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two emperors, both defenders of the Church: the Roman who was the first Christian upon 
the throne of the Caesars, and the Frank who succeeded him after half a millennium; noth- 
ing could show better the parallelism between the two popes, the one who received the rule 
over Rome and the West from the first Christian emperor, the other who bestowed this 
rule on a new emperor. As visualized in Rome, at the papal court, the parallelism is a char- 
acteristic example of medieval typology intended to illustrate the papal and the imperial 
policy. Beyond that it illuminates the conception which the Carolingian period had of 
Roman Antiquity: it seems as though Antiquity were epitomized in the Christian Rome of 
Constantine and Sylvester. 

In this form, however, the point seems overstated. For while Charlemagne and his 
contemporaries paralleled the new Empire with that of Constantine, this comparison was 
seen against a larger background, against the idea of Charlemagne’s legitimate succession 
to the Roman emperors in toto. One could perhaps say that the figure of Constantine was 
only selected because it was best suited to represent what the Carolingian period con- 
sidered the true essence of a Roman emperor. For in the ninth century the conception of 
the Empire was necessarily limited by two qualifications, both of which were based on the 
general concept of history which had found its foremost expression in the Donation of 
Constantine: first, Charlemagne, while sometimes claiming in theory the whole former 
Roman world, as a rule limited himself to the Occident—and not only for practical reasons. 
The Occident, with Rome as its capital, was the part of the Empire which according to the 
Constantinian Donation had been bestowed by Constantine on the pope. Consequently 
it was only the rule over the Occident which could be conferred by the pope on the new 
emperor. Byzantium, as well as the Islamic world, was not only outside the material power 
of Charlemagne but foreign to his philosophy. Second, and this is of greater importance in 
this discussion, the new Carolingian Empire could be Christian only, and only the Chris- 
tians among the Roman emperors could be the legitimate forerunners of a medieval Chris- 
tian ruler. Thus it was not the personage of Constantine on whom the Carolingian concept 
of an emperor was focused; he merely symbolized the Christian ruler of the Empire. Con- 
sequently other representatives might be selected in his place. Yet the Christian con- 
notation seems indispensable in order that a Roman emperor be eligible as a legitimate 
forerunner of the Carolingian house. Based on Orosius and ultimately on Augustine, a 
Christian interpretation of history had developed from the fifth century on: since history’s 
function was to discuss the relation of mankind to God, only those among the Roman 
emperors were worthy of mention whose rule was marked either by some important Chris- 
tian event or by the “Christian” virtues with which they had been endowed, or who were 
believed to have adhered secretly to Christianity. Further elimination then led to those who 
had actually been Christians; yet the selective principle permitted the inclusion only of 
those who had been “‘good Catholics,” that is, who had fought Arianism.2% Thus the list 
as a rule included Augustus, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, and Theodosius. Fre- 
quently, and especially in the Carolingian period, this list was contracted even more: all 
the great rulers were omitted or placed on the “‘bad” side of the ledger; only the two Chris- 
tian, “Catholic” emperors, Constantine and Theodosius, were enumerated and were fol- 
lowed by the members of the Carolingian house, Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne. 


thus can be dated between the election of Leo III (795) Riv. arch. crist., X11, 1935, 265 ff. 

and the coronation (800). See N. Alemanni, De Latera- 206. For the Christian interpretation of Roman history 
nensibus parietibus, Rome, 1625; P. Schramm, Zeitgends- see Fredegarius, Chronicae, lib. u, MGH, SS. Rer. Merov., 
sische Bildnisse Karls des Grossen, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 4 ff.; ul, especially 55 ff. 


G. Ladner, ‘“Mosaici . . . nell’ antico palazzo Lateranense,” 
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These are the “good” rulers, who were depicted in the frescoes of Ingelheim Palace about 
820 and who were contrasted by the Poeta Saxo with all pagan heroes.2°? To the mind of 
the ninth century, Constantine and Theodosius were the only really lawful predecessors 
on the Roman throne of the new Carolingian emperors—the two who had linked true Chris- 
tianity to sovereignty over the Roman world. 

This fusion of Rome and Christianity underlies the whole of Carolingian policy; it cor- 
responds perfectly with the conception which the Carolingian Renaissance had of Roman 
art, a conception in which Christian and Roman elements are linked to one another. While 
antique monuments without Christian connotations were not excluded a /imine, the fact 
remains that antique buildings which had, or could have, such a Christian connotation— 
and thus pre-eminently the great Christian basilicas which had been founded by the imperial 
house, and what were believed to be the palaces and the triumphal arches of the Christian 
emperors—formed the real basis of the Carolingian revival. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


207. Ermoldus Nigellus, op. cit., 1v, v. 245 ff., MGH, P.L., u, 65; Poeta Saxo, op. cit., v, v. 645 ff., MGH, SS.,1, 278 ff. 
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CONRAD CELTES AND KUNZ VON 
DER ROSEN: TWO PROBLEMS IN 
PORTRAIT IDENTIFICATION 


BY ERWIN PANOFSKY 


I—DURER’S COMPANION IN THE MARTYRDOM OF THE TEN THOUSAND: CONRAD CELTES 


FTER his return from Venice in February 1507, Albrecht Diirer devoted most 
of his time to a commission from his old and faithful patron, the Elector Frederick 
the Wise of Saxony. This commission was the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, 
now in Vienna (Fig. 1). According to Direr, it was already “more than half 

finished” on August 27, 1507;! but there is reason to believe that this statement, made in 
order to appease the impatience of Jakob Heller who urged Diirer to begin his own altar- 
piece, must not be taken too literally. That in reality the greater part of the work was still 
to be done is evident from the very fact that it was still “a fortnight from completion” on 
March 19, 1508,? that is to say after an interval even longer than that which had elapsed 
between Diirer’s first letter and his return from Italy. 

Almost exactly ten years earlier Diirer had represented the subject in a large woodcut 
(B. 117). Several motives—reversed, indicating that Diirer worked, not from the woodcut 
itself, but from preparatory drawings which he had saved—are still recognizable in the 
painting; and the general distribution of groups around a tree to which are tied four martyrs 
in a circle also harks back to the earlier work. But what had been a purely narrative 
rendering of tortures and slaughter was transformed into a symbolical illustration of the 
Imitatio Christi or Schola Crucis, with the torture of St. Achatius replaced by what looks 
like a regular Erection of the Cross in the preliminary drawing (L. 504), and like an incom- 
plete Calvary in the finished panei. In fact, Karel Vermander mistakenly yet understand- 
ably describes the picture as ‘“‘a Crucifixion with many tortures, slayings, stonings and so 
forth.” Apart from this, the composition was expanded laterally as well as in depth. The 
woodcut looks like a “clipping” from the painting or, to put it more correctly, the painting 
like an enlargement of the woodcut. In addition Diirer, as was his wont after the Feast of 
the Rose Garlands of 1506, included his own portrait, proudly displaying a cartellino with the 
inscription: [ste faciebat ano domini 1508 / albertus diirer alemanus. Beside him, how- 
ever, and almost leaning against him, is seen an elderly man, clad in the long, fur-lined 
gown of the well-to-do or learned, whose identity has not yet been satisfactorily established. 

For a long time it was taken for granted that a person conspicuously paired with 
Albrecht Direr could only be the master’s “‘only friend on earth’: Willibald Pirckheimer, 
the Aeneas to Diirer’s fidus Achates.® But Pirckheimer’s relations with Frederick the Wise 


1. K. Lange and F. Fuhse, Dérers schriftlicher Nachlass, 
Halle, 1893, p. 46, 6: “Aber jetzt wird doch sein Werk gar 
verstreckt, dann es mehr dann halb gemacht ist. Darum 
hobt Geduld mit Eurer Tafel...” (“But now his work is 
about to be finished, for it is more than half completed. 
Therefore have patience as regards your altarpiece... ”’). 

2. Ibid., Pp. 47, 10. 

3. See H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, Kritisches 
Verzeichnis der Werke Albrecht Dirers, u, 1 (Der reife 


Diirer), Basel and Leipzig, 1937, no. 335, with quotation 
of the Vermander passage. The legend of the Ten Thousand 
Martyrs—never fully recognized by the Church—is con- 
ceived so as to parallel, as closely as possible, the Passion 
of Christ; they are greeted with a sneering ““Avete, Reges 
Iudaeorum”’ and crucified after unspeakable tortures; they 
invoke the Lord from their crosses on the canonical hours, 
and die amidst an earthquake. 
4. Lange and Fuhse, op. cit., p. 21, 21. 
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were hardly close enough to justify his inclusion in an altarpiece destined for the Schloss- 
kirche in Wittenberg. He was, in 1508, a healthy and vigorous man of thirty-eight, whereas 
Diirer’s companion appears to be a man of about fifty, whose flaccid countenance and small, 
drawn mouth give the impression of sickliness. And Pirckheimer was, first of all, a man not 
only of vast bulk but also of unusual stature; in fact his very tallness saved his life on one 
occasion when a troop of Nuremberg soldiers in full armor had to take to their ships on the 
shore of the Lake of Constance: many were drowned, but Pirckheimer escaped because 
“the waters reached only to his chin.’* It is impossible to identify this taurine soldier- 
scholar with Diirer’s undersized companion, who is almost a head shorter than the painter. 

The only alternative thus far proposed is an identification with one Degenhart Pfeffinger, 
or von Pfaffingen, who was the Chamberlain and Treasurer of Frederick the Wise.? But 
while this gentleman was doubtless an important figure at the Court of Wittenberg, nothing 
whatever is known about his relations with Diirer; and while he may have been as parsi- 
monious as befits a good Treasurer, the idea that Diirer had to suffer from this quality and 
wished to allude to it by the purse which dangles from his companion’s belt—a normal and 
in fact indispensable accessory of a gentleman’s dress in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
—is sheer poetic imagination. Moreover, Pfeffinger’s authentic portraits, viz., a medal and 
the effigy on his tombstone (Fig. 5), do not bear the remotest resemblance to the enig- 
matical figure in the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand. 

To establish identities on the basis of ancient portraits, particularly when they are of 
questionable quality and separated by an interval of time, is normally even more difficult 
than on the basis of modern passport photographs. In this case, however, conditions are 
exceptionally favorable. The writer’s candidate was both a friend of Diirer and a favorite 
of Frederick the Wise. His features have come down to us in two woodcuts by no less a 
master than Hans Burgkmair. Both these woodcuts are dated 1507; and we happen to 
know that the more important of them reached Nuremberg, not only in this very year but 
also under circumstances well adapted to suggest as unusual a commemoration as the inclu- 
sion in the Elector’s altarpiece. This candidate is Conrad Pickel, better known as Conrad 
Celtes or Celtis.° 

A skilful Latin poet, a somewhat amateurish philosopher, epigrapher, archaeologist, 
geographer, and historian, the founder of several learned societies and, after all, the dis- 
coverer of Hroswitha of Gandersheim’s Comedies and of the Tabulae Peutingerianae, this 
stout, smallish man was one of the founders of German humanism and genuinely famous in 
his day; he was considered, to quote from a contemporary biographer, as one who “primus 
mansuetoria studia Germaniae intulit triplicique laurea insignis de omni Barbarie trium- 


5. Letter of Johannes Cuspinianus to Pirckheimer, re- 
printed in E. Reicke, “Albrecht Diirers Gedachtnis im 
Briefwechsel Willibald Pirckheimers,”’ Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fiir Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg, xxvii, 1928 
(henceforth to be quoted as “‘Reicke, Mitt.’’), 363 ss.; 392, 
no. 77. 

6. E. Reicke, Willibald Pirckheimer, Jena, 1930, p. 30. 

7. A. Giimbel, Der kursachsische Kammerer Degenhart 
von Pfaffigen, der Begleiter Diirers auf der “‘Marter der 
Zehntausend Christen” (Studien zur deutschen Kunstge- 
schichte, 238), Strassburg, 1926. 

8. The medal illustrated in Giimbel, op. cit., pl. m1, 1; 
the tombstone idid., pl. 1v, and in Kunstdenkmdler des 
Konigreichs Bayern; Oberbayern, 111, 2253/54. 

g. Celtis, celtes, or even celta is the (not very classical) 
equivalent for the German word Picke/, which means a 


rough kind of chisel (see Thesaurus linguae Latinae, 11, 
Leipzig, 1906-1912, 775). Since Celtes believed that a 
writer of Latin poetry had to have three names like 
Q. Horatius Flaccus or P. Vergilius Maro, he added a Greek 
translation of his name to the Latin one: Protucius (from 
rixos, also meaning “‘chisel”). For Celtes’ biography see 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, 1v, Leipzig, 1876, 82 ff.; fur- 
thermore M. Matz, Konrad Celtes und die rheinische 
Gelehrtengesellschaft . . . , Ludwigshafen, 1903; A. Werming- 
hoff, Conrad Celtes und sein Buch tiber Nirnberg, Freiburg 
i.B., 1921 (with critical edition of the Norimberga on pp. 
99 ff. and a list of Celtes’ portraits on pp. 210 ff.); H. Rupp- 
rich, Der Briefwechsel des Konrad Celtis (Veriffentlichungen 
der Kommission zur Erforschung der Geschichte der Reforma- 
tion und Gegenreformation; Humanistenbriefe, 111), Munich, 
1934. 
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phavit.” Born on February 1, 1459 in Wipfeld on the Main, he led a somewhat restless 
life devoted not only to “Apollo and the Muses” but also to the less exacting classical di- 
vinities.° He studied in Cologne, Heidelberg, Erfurt, and Rostock, traveled extensively in 
Germany, Bohemia, Italy, and Poland and taught in several schools and universities, par- 
ticularly Cracow, Ratisbon, and Ingolstadt. In 1497 he went to Vienna but embarked on a 
long trip through North Germany and Scandinavia as early as the following year, and it 
was not until after the turn of the century that he settled down: Maximilian I made him 
the head of the “Collegium Poetarum”—the first academic Faculty exclusively devoted to 
what we call the humanities—which he had founded on October 31, 1501. Not overly be- 
loved by his Italian colleagues, but enjoying wide and lasting popularity in Germany, the 
inordinately vain, but gay, sociable, musical, generous, and basically good-natured man 
spent the rest of his life in comparative peace, conducting an enormous correspondence™ 
and busily engaged in his poetic and scholarly activities. He died in Vienna on February 4, 
1508. 

In Nuremberg—which town he loved and glorified in a then famous Latin description— 
his closest friend was Hartmann Schedel, the author of the ““Nuremberg Chronicle,” who 
may be called the Dean of the local group of humanists. But he was also on amicable terms 
with many others, including Pirckheimer and, still more to our purpose, Diirer. Diirer 
furnished designs and sketches for such books and broad-sheets as Celtes published in 
Nuremberg between 1500 and 1502," and the continuance of these friendly relations is 
proved by the fact that a letter of Pirckheimer to Celtes of March 14, 1504 concludes with 
the phrase: ““Turer te salutat.’* 

While Diirer can thus be termed a friend, or at least a well-disposed acquaintance of 
Celtes, Frederick the Wise was Celtes’ life-long protector and indeed his “discoverer.”” As 
early as about 1486 he accepted the dedication of Celtes’ first printed work, the 4rs versi- 
ficandi et carminum. In the following year he took him to the Diet of Nuremberg and 
persuaded the aged Emperor Frederick III to crown him with the wreath of “‘Poeta Laure- 
atus of the Roman Empire’”—an honor never before bestowed on a German. Celtes re- 
ciprocated three or four years later by the dedication of his major contribution to scholar- 
ship, the edition of the Comedies of Hroswitha of Gandersheim (with woodcuts based on 
sketches by Direr), in the preface of which he especially acknowledged the fact that he had 
received the imperial laurel “tuo, princeps illustrissime Friderice, ductu et monitu.” He 
also expressed his gratitude in such distichs as: 

Ensifer imperii, clarus et in ordine lector, 
Dux, Decus, o patriae Spesque Salusque tuae; 


Quae tibi, quae tali reddam pro munere dona, 
Dum cingunt crines, te Duce, serta meos? 


10. See the woodcut in Celtes’ Quatuor libri amorum (il- 
lustrated, e.g., in E. Reicke, Der Gelehrte in der deutschen 
Vergangenheit, Jena, 1900, p. 69 and W. Fraenger, A/t- 
deutsches Bilderbuch; Hans Weiditz und Sebastian Brant, 
Leipzig, 1930, p. 35), where Celtes’ portrait, inscribed 
Phoebo et Musis dedicatum, is flanked by Minerva, Mercury, 
and Hercules on the “dexter,” and Venus, Apollo, and 
Bacchus on the “‘sinister”’ side. 

11. See Rupprich, op. cit. 

12. Durer contributed: first, the woodcut illustration (B. 
app. 20) of Celtes’ Sapphic Ode to St. Sebaldus. Second, the 
preparatory sketches (not actual working drawings) for the 
dedicatory woodcuts in Celtes’ edition of Hroswitha of 
Gandersheim’s Comedies, one of which (Pass. 277a) shows 


Celtes presenting his book to Frederick the Wise; the sketch 
(L. 685) for Pass. 277b is found on the back of a drawing 
for Diirer’s Life of the Virgin (L. 348). Third, the woodcut 
Allegory of Philosophy (B. 130) in Celtes’ Quatuor libri 
amorum. In addition, Diirer may have furnished sketches 
for three other woodcuts in this book, namely: Ce/tes Pre- 
senting his Book to Maximilian (Pass. 217), an ornamental 
colophon (illustrated in F. Winkler, ed., Direr (Klassiker 
der Kunst), 1v, 4th ed., 1928, p. 250), and Apollo and 
Daphne (illustrated in Winkler, /oc. cit.), the last-named ex- 
plained by a poem by Pirckheimer and embellished by the 
coats-of-arms of Pirckheimer and his wife. 

13. Reicke, Mitt., p. 365, no. 1; the whole letter printed 
in Rupprich, op. cit., p. 554, no. 307. 
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and the last of the books printed during his lifetime, the Gunterus Ligurinus sive de rebus 
gestis Friderici I of 1507, is again dedicated to Frederick the Wise. 

Not long after his final establishment in Vienna, Celtes’ health began to fail. In 1507 
his condition grew critical; and, foreseeing the end, he proceeded to make provisions for his 
future fame and to take leave of his friends. His way of doing this will always live on in 
history as a unique manifestation of that peculiar mixture of vaingloriousness and equa- 
nimity in the face of death which is the heritage of humanism. First, he commissioned 
Burgkmair to design a medal in commemoration of himself. So far as we know, this design 
was never carried out, but it survives in a woodcut (Fig. 7) entitled Nummus Aeneus Sym- 
metriae Celt., wherein the word Symmetria is best translated by “countenance” or “‘fea- 
tures.” The reverse is inscribed 4dde soni vocis Celtis is alter erit M.D. vi1, and the obverse 
gives the age correctly as forty-eight."* Second, and still more amazing, Celtes laid out and 
ordered, again from Burgkmair, a full-page woodcut which amounts to nothing less than 
his own epitaph and is generally known as his Sterbebild (Fig. 4). Deliberately patterned 
after the fashion of those Roman tombstones which are equally frequent in the northern 
countries (Fig. 3)'* as in Italy, it shows the portrait of Celtes in half-length, surrounded by 
a richly decorated, round-topped frame still reminiscent of the original niche; the figure 
emerges from behind a memorial tabiet which bears the main inscription, two distichs pre- 
ceded by the classical p.m.s. (Divis Manibus Sacrum). This table is, however, conceived 
as the front of an actual sarcophagus, on the upper surface of which are placed four of 
Celtes’ books—two of them :.t yet published in 1507—and two putti, one weeping, the 
other praying. The portrait closely resembles that on the “medal,” except for the fact 
that the eyelids are mournfully lowered so as to bring home the idea of death. The niche- 
like frame is adorned with gar.ands and an undulating banderole inscribed with a brief 
eulogy and a complaint about the interference of death with friendship; its keystone, as it 
were, is formed by the laurel wreath of the Collegium Poetarxm. In the spandrels are seen 
the mourning figures of the two classical divinities whom Ce'tes liked to consider as the 
special patrons of his dual activities: Apollo, the god of poetry, and Mercury, the god of 
eloquence and scholarship.1? The main inscription, beginning with “Flete, pii vates, et 
tundite pectora palmis,” exhorts the fellow-humanists of the “deceased” to bemoan his 
passing, but comforts them by the assurance that he, though dead, would always converse 
with them through his writings. The woodcut is dated 1507 but proleptically states the age 
of Celtes as forty-nine instead of forty-eight, which leads to the assumption that it was 
executed rather late in the year.!* 

When Celtes, to quote his friend Thomas Resch, “‘prophetically sang of his very self’’® 
he was convinced that he would die before the end of 1507 (when he unexpectedly survived 
until February 4, 1508 the date of the woodcut was subsequently changed accordingly), and 
he began at once to dispatch his Sterbedild to his friends. That Frederick the Wise or Direr 
were among the recipients cannot be proved; but that at least one impression of the first 


14. See. F. Dérnhéffer, “Burgkmairs Celtis-Medaille,”’ 


from J. Klinkenberg, “Die rémischen Grabsteine Kélns,” 
Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst (Die 


Bonner Fahrbiicher, cv111/c1x, 1902, 82, no. 4, pl. 1, 1. 


graphischen Kiinste, supplement), xvii, 1904, § f.; A. Burk- 
hard, Hans Burgkmair der Altere (Meister der Graphik, xv), 
Berlin, 1932, p. 31, no. 10; G. Habich, Die deutschen 
Schaumiinzen des XVI. Fahrhunderts, Text, part 1, vol. 1, 
st half, Munich, 1929, 7, no. 23 and ibidem, Text, part 1, 
vol. 1, 2nd half, Munich, 1931, -xvitt, fig. 100. 

15. Burkhard, op. cit., p. 30, no. 9. 

16. Our Fig. 3, originally from Cologne, is reproduced 


17. Apollo and Mercury also form the seal of the Co/- 
legium Poetarum (Burkhard, op. cit., p. 30, no. 7, pl. vit). 

18. That the Sterbebild gives Celtes’ age as forty-nine 
while the “medal” woodcut gives it as forty-eight corrobo- 
rates Dérnh6ffer’s opinion that the “medal” preceded the 
Sterbebild. 

19. Letter to Christoph von Rauber of February 17, 1513 
(Rupprich, op. cit., p. 630). 
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ric. 3. S. Germain, Musée Nationa!: Tombstone 
of the Bugler C. Vetienius Urbiqus 


FIG. <¢. Salmanskirchen, ric. 6. Albrecht Diirer and Conrad Celtes (Detail of Fig. 1) 


Bavaria: Tombstone of 
Degenhart Pfeffinger (De- 
tail) 


VESTER ENIM HICCELTIS FATASVPREMATVLIT 
MORTVYVS ILLE QVIDEM SED LONGV VIVVS IN EVVM 
COLOQVITVRDOCTIS PER SVASCRIPTAVIRIS § 
CHVN-CEL: PROVIENWELAVREE CVSTOST COLL ATORS 


HICINCHRISQVIE SCITYIXIT XL \USESQVIMILL 
SVB DIVOMAXIMIL:AVGVST: BRET VI! 


riG. 4. Hans Burgkmair: Woodcut in Memory of Con 
rad Celtes, 1507 


Woodcut, 1507 


rig. 7. Hans Burgkmair: Medal 
in Honor of Conrad "Celtes, 
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state—still dated 1507—reached Nuremberg immediately and was accessible to Diirer and 
his circle is a matter of record. The Staatsbibliothek in Munich still preserves the print 
received by Hartmann Schedel. Its reverse bears Celtes’ propria manu dedication, and 
Schedel added later on: “‘Conradus Celtis poeta Laureatus dono mihi misit hec Epigrammata 
cum aliis. Is obiit Anno doi 1508 die tercia mensis Februarii Vienne. Viuat In pace.’ 

A reaction like this makes us realize that a performance which strikes the modern mind 
as somewhat grotesque, if not downright ridiculous, made a deep and lasting impression 
on Celtes’ contemporaries. We can easily understand that, once the Sterbebild had been 
received, both Diirer and Frederick the Wise felt moved to commemorate a man who, with 
all his faults, was reckoned among the glories of the nation, whom Maximilian I considered 
the “most learned of all Germans,” and with whom they themselves had been associated 
for many years—a man who was about to die and, in fact, did die two or three months be- 
fore the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand was completed. This posthumous homage may 
have been agreed upon either by correspondence or, perhaps more probably, when the 
Elector was in Nuremberg in December 1507 and January 1508.4 

The physiognomical resemblance of Direr’s companion in the Martyrdom (Fig. 6) to 
Conrad Celtes as he appears in the two Burgkmair woodcuts (Figs. 4 and 7) is as close as 
can be expected from a portrayal half an inch high, in which the impression of a graphic 
model was fused with personal recollections, and in which the facial expression had to be 
changed in accordance with the content of the scene. Moreover, it can be shown that the 
whole idea of adding a second figure to the portrait of the artist was an afterthought, con- 
ceived after the preparatory drawing (Fig. 2; L. 504, dated 1507) had been made. In the 
triangular space occupied in the painting by the “Durer and Celtes group’—that is to say, 
directly beneath the heap of victims precipitated from the cliff and diagonally below the 
group of martyrs tied around a tree—this drawing shows a single figure turned in profile so 
as to observe the scene resembling an Erection of the Cross. Clad in a short, coquettish 
cloak which exposes a pair of well-formed calves, and wearing a plumed beret (not a 
turban!), this hitherto anonymous figure is neither one of the martyrs, nor one of the exe- 
cutioners, nor one of the wicked pagan rulers. It is a self-portrait, or rather a gentle self- 
caricature, slightly but unmistakably exaggerating the master’s fondness for elegant and 
somewhat “artistic” clothes and, first of all, for a ““beak-like” beard which was, just after 
his return from Venice, the target of a standing joke among his friends.” 

Originally, then, Direr had planned to include only his own portrait, representing him- 
self as absorbed in the contemplation of what may be called a pseudo-Calvary. When he 
subsequently added a second character, to whom he granted the privilege of calling his, the 
painter’s, attention to this pseudo-Calvary, we have a right to presume that this addition 
was suggested by an event not yet foreseen when the preparatory drawing was made. The 
evidence produced leads to the conclusion that this event was the sad news of Celtes’ im- 
minent death and, more particularly, the arrival of his Sterbebild. 


20. This inscription (with the incorrect terne for tercia) “Let me know whether he still points and curls his 
reprinted in Burkhard, op. cit., no. 9. beard...”; “But the obstacle [sci/., to his making a 

21. For the dates of the Elector’s sojourns in Nurem- drawing requested by Beheim] is his 4arba bechina [beak- 
berg see Gimbel, op. cit., pp. 10 ss. and 35 ss. like beard] which he must twist and curl every day,” etc. 

22. See particularly the letters of Lorenz Beheim, a How good-naturedly Diirer himself fell in with this peren- 
canon of Bamberg Cathedral, written in 1507 (Reicke, nial joke can be learned from his jocular controversy with 
Mitt., pp. 365 ss., nos. 6-10): “Greetings to our darba- Lazarus Spengler in 1509 (Lange and Fuhse, op. cit., p. 76, 
tus...’’; “So he still has his ugly and misshapen beard ...”; 27 and p. 80, 17). 
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II—CONDOTTIERE OR COURT-JESTER (GONSALVO DE CORDOBA OR KUNZ VON DER ROSEN)? 


While the identification of Diirer’s companion in the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand 
is difficult for want of any direct textual evidence, the second problem to be discussed here 
is difficult because of the overabundance of such evidence. 

One of the “‘incunabula of etching,” a magnificent print by Daniel Hopfer of Augsburg 
(ca. 1470-1536), shows a middle-aged man portrayed in half length, whose body presents 
itself in full face while his martial face, with a sharp, high-bridged nose, piercing eyes, a 
square-cut beard and an imposing handle-bar moustache, is turned to the left in three- 
quarter profile (Fig. 13). The impression of warlike pride and virility, not to say fierceness, 
is further strengthened by the pose of the head which is slightly tossed back, by a flam- 
boyant, lansquenet-like costume, and by a most unusual, almost aggressive pose. The man 
is seated on a bench, grasping the hilt of an enormous sword with his left hand; but he rests 
the bent wrist of his right on his hip and straddles his legs like a swaggering rider on horse- 
back. 

The original impressions of this etching give no indication as to the identity of the sitter. 
Other evidence, however, points to no less than three different personalities, namely: 

First, Claus Stortebecker (literally translated, ‘““Gulp-the-Cup”), a notorious pirate 
who harassed the northern seas until he was captured by a Hanseatic fleet in 1401 and put 
to death in Hamburg in the same year; his name is given in an inscription posthumously 
engraved on the original plate (probably in the seventeenth century) and freely repeated in 
a copy of about the same time. 

Second, Kunz von der Rosen, the “Court-Jester”—in reality a much more complex char- 
acter—of Maximilian I; he is suggested by the inscription of a miniature in Johann Jakob 
Fugger’s Wahrhaftige Beschreibung des Oesterreichischen Nahmens, Herkommens, Geschlechts, 
etc. of 1555 which is copied from Hopfer’s etching and in turn served as a basis for an amus- 
ingly prettified engraving, designed by C. F. Holtzmann (1740-1811) and executed by 
Medardus Thoenert (Fig. 15).”4 

Third, the great Spanish condottiere Gonsalvo de Cordoba (rightly, Gonzalo Fernandez 
de Cordoba y Aguilar), surnamed “I] Gran Capitano’’; this identification is based on an 
Italian, presumably Venetian, engraving which is literally identical with Hopfer’s etching, 
except for the fact that the composition is reversed, and must thus be considered either as 
its model or as a copy after it (Fig. 8).% This print is inscribed: Li6 uictoriosisiss™? Capi- 
taneo zenerale de larmata del ser? Re de Spania, and it was copied—and again reversed—in 
a much cruder engraving of the same period which freely repeats the inscription and im- 
pudently claims to be a portrait from life: Questo sie el gra Capitanio de larmata Del Re De 
spania ch Distrusse el re @ granata retrato dal uiuo.** This second print is nearly identical 
with a somewhat problematical painting formerly in the possession of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, which likewise purports to represent the “Gran Capitano,’’?’ and its head, though 
without the fantastic beret, recurs once more in a picture by Federigo Zuccari in the Sala 
del Maggior Consiglio in the Palace of the Doges (Barbarossa Kissing the Feet of Pope 
Alexander III, executed in 1582 and touched up in 1603)** which replaced a representation 


23. G. Pauli, Inkunabeln der deutschen und_nieder- 
landischen Radierung (Graphische Gesellschaft, vu), Berlin, 
1908, p. 4, pl. 1. Cf. A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, 
London, 1938, text vol., pp. 255 ss. (with bibliography). 

24. Fugger’s miniature is in the Staatsbibliothek at 
Munich, cod. Mon. Germ. 896, vol. 11, fol. 330. The engrav- 
ing by Holtzmann and Thoenert is found in F. Flégel, 
Geschichte der Hofnarren, Liegnitz and Leipzig, 1789, illus- 


trating the chapter on Kunz von der Rosen (pp. 190-203). 

25. Hind, op. cit., pl. 406. 

26. Ibid., pl. 407. 

27. Cf. G. M. Richter, Giorgio da Castelfranco, Called 
Giorgione, Chicago, 1937, p. 207. 

28. See H. Voss, Die Malerei der Spétrenaissance in 
Florenz und Rom, Berlin, 1920, 1, 461 ss. and fig. 181. 
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of the same subject by Titian. The latter picture, destroyed by fire in 1577, had already 
included a portrait of the ‘““Gran Capitano’®® which can thus be presumed to have been 
repeated by Zuccari. 

The identification with Claus Stértebecker has never been taken very seriously and is 
indeed without any foundation. Old Adam Bartsch already judiciously wrote: “Le nom 
Claus sturtz den Becher... est fictif, et n’a été gravé sur l’estampe qu’aprés coup, 
vraisemblablement par quelqu’un qui ignoroit que ce sujet étoit un portrait.’*° There is 
no reason whatever to identify the sitter of Hopfer’s etching with a half-legendary pirate of 
the fourteenth century, whose actual appearance is as unknown to us as it was in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

There remains, then, the case of Kunz von der Rosen vs. the “Gran Capitano.” Until 
fairly recently it was almost unanimously assumed that Hopfer’s etching actually repre- 
sented Kunz von der Rosen and that it was subsequently copied by a Venetian engraver 
who mistakenly or, more probably, fraudulently published his work as a portrait of the 
“Gran Capitano.” Since it was further assumed—for “historical” reasons—that the Italian 
print was made about or shortly after 1500, and certainly not after 1507, Hopfer’s original 
was held to precede the earliest dated etching (a genre piece of 1513 by Urs Graf)" by from 
six to thirteen years. 

This theory was challenged in two articles by E. Tietze-Conrat.* She rejected the early 
date of the Hopfer etching, while accepting or even stressing the early date of the Venetian 
prints, and attempted to prove that the latter were authentic portrayals of Gonsalvo de 
Cordoba which “‘very well might have been done” after the painting formerly owned by the 
Earl of Yarborough. Hopfer’s etching would thus be, not a genuine portrait of Kunz von der 
Rosen subsequently used for a fictitious portrait of the “Gran Capitano,” but the copy of 
a genuine portrait of the “Gran Capitano” subsequently and erroneously identified with 
Kunz von der Rosen. 

Gonsalvo de Cordoba, the scion of an old and famous family and, according to his 
biographers, endowed with “‘a handsome face, a tall body, courteous manners and admir- 
able eloquence,” was born in Cordova in 1453 (not 1443) and was educated at the Spanish 
Court. He distinguished himself in the wars against Portugal and the Moors who, until 
1492, still held the Kingdom of Granada, and in 1495 commanded a Spanish army which 
landed in South Italy in order to support the King of Naples against Charles VIII of France; 
victorious, he was rewarded with the Dukedom of Sant’Angelo. Four years later, however, 
his government having changed sides, he had to turn against his former allies and in 1501- 
1502 conquered the whole of South Italy. This new invasion was preceded and camouflaged 
by an enterprise to save Christianity: the new Armada which was to land in South Italy had 
been assembled under the pretext of helping the Venetians against the Turks and had in 
fact won a precarious victory near Cephalonia on May 24, 1500, which accounts for the 
“Gran Capitano’s” especial popularity in Venice. In 1503 he became Viceroy of Naples and 
ruled with wisdom and benevolence until he aroused the jealousy of his sovereign, King 
Ferdinand II, and was recalled to Spain in 1507. After this he lived in retirement on his 
estate at Loja, or Loxa, near Cordova and died in Granada on December 2, 1515 (not 1517). 


29. C. Ridolfi, Maraviglie dell’ arte (D. von Hadeln, ed.), Fahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F. 
Berlin, 1914, 1, 157. IX, 1935, 97 ss.; eadem, “When Was the First Etching 
30. A. Bartsch, Le peintre graveur, vii, Vienna, 1808, Made?,” Print Collector's Quarterly, xxvu1, 1940, 166 ss. (an 
494. abridged English version of the former article in the section 
31. Pauli, op. cit., p. 5, pl. vi, 1. pertaining to the portraits here under discussion). 


32. “Die Vorbilder von Daniel Hopfers figuralem Werk,” 33. See Enciclopedia universal ilustrada, xxi, Barce- 
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Whether or not the two Venetian prints are in fact “authentic portraits” of this famous 
general can of course not be decided on the basis of the two other Italian portraits, viz., 
the Earl of Yarborough picture and the head in Zuccari’s Barbarossa before Alexander VII 
(even assuming that Zuccari repeated the destroyed composition by Titian fairly faith- 
fully). These painted portrayals evidently reflect the same archetype as do the two en- 
gravings and can thus not substantiate the testimony of the latter. The assumption that 
the mustachioed gentleman recurring in all these instances—who shall be called “X” for 
short—is identical with Gonsalvo de Cordoba rests entirely on the truthfulness of the in- 
scriptions on the engravings—which is precisely what has to be proved. 

We must thus look for independent evidence as to the physical appearance of the “Gran 
Capitano,” and such evidence is both scanty and inconclusive. According to Vasari, 
Giorgione “‘was said” to have portrayed Don Gonsalvo on the occasion of his visit to Venice 
at the time of the Doge Agostino Barbarino, that is to say, either shortly before or shortly 
after the battle of Cephalonia. But this painting is lost, and to consider it, even hypothet- 
ically, as the archetype of the portraits here under discussion is precluded by Vasari’s 
assertion that it showed the “Gran Capitano” in armor—a statement which cannot be dis- 
missed as one of Vasari’s convenient lapses of memory because he is uncommonly emphatic 
about it: “il gran Capitano armato, che fu cosa rarissima.’** Apart from this, and from a 
miniature formerly in the Ambras collection which was inscribed with the name of Gonsalvo 
de Cordoba by an obvious error,** we have the following alleged portraits of the “Gran 
Capitano”: first, another miniature from the Ambras collection which shows a youthful, 
armored warrior, his head turned to full profile, in half length; this was the basis of an 
engraving in Schrenck von Notzing’s Der aller durchleuchtigisten vn grossmachtigen Kayser 
. . . Bildtnussen of 1603, where it is developed into a full-length figure, with the face made 
to appear very much older (Fig. 10).°* Second, a very similar portrait, but in civilian garb, 
which has come down to us in a replica by V. Carderera owned by the Counts of Sastago 
(formerly by the Dukes of Sesa) in Spain (Fig. 9), and through the engravings in the por- 
trait books by Aliprando Capriolo and Pompilio Totti (Fig. 12).37 Third, an engraving, 
apparently of the second half of the sixteenth century, which shows a stern, aristocratic 
old soldier with a high, bald brow and a well-kept goatee.** Fourth, a medal by the Italian 
medalist Annibal (active ca. 1550), which shows a somewhat similar type at a considerably 
younger age (Fig. 11).°* Fifth, another medal showing a beardless youth, which purports 
to represent Don Gonsalvo in the fourth year of his “dictatorship” (which would make him 
fifty-four), but states his age as sixty-five, which he never reached.*° 

Of all these posthumous and contradictory likenesses, only the first and second (Figs. 
g, 10, and 12) have a modest claim to authenticity, because they seem, at least, to bear 
witness to a consistent tradition; but no one knows to what extent this tradition is based 


lona, s.a., 780; furthermore A. Ballesteros y Beretta, His- 
toria de Espana y su influencia en la historia universal, 11, 
Barcelona, s.a., 703 ss. For contemporary sources see 
A. Rodriguez Villa, ed., Cronicas del Gran Capitan (Nueva 
biblioteca de autores espanioles, x), Madrid, 1908. 

34. Le Vite (ed. Milanesi), tv, 95. 

35. See F. Kenner, “Die Portraitsammlung des Erz- 
herzogs Ferdinand von Tirol (v),” Fahrbuch der kunsthis- 
torischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, X1x, 
1898, 19, no. 148 (with ill.). Kenner, who gives a list of 
other portraits of Gonsalvo de Cordoba, judiciously calls 
the portrait “ein Bild, das mit Gonzalo nichts zu tun hat, 
irrtumlich hier eingestellt.” Another illustration of it is 


found in Richter, op. cit., pl. vit, 2. 

36. Kenner, op. cit., no. 149, without illustration. 

37. See V. Carderera, Iconografia espatiola, 1, Madrid, 
1864, Estampa xv bis, and Ballesteros y Beretta, op. cit., 
p- 709. Our Fig. 12 after P. Totti, Ritratti et elogii di 
capitani illustri, Rome, 1635, p. 167. 

38. Ballesteros y Beretta, op. cit., p. 711. 

39. A. Amand, Les médailleurs italiens, Paris, 1883, 1, 
176; illustrated in Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique, 
Meédailles italiennes executées aux XV* et XVI® siécles, 
Paris, 1858, pl. xxxtII, no. 5. 

40. Amand, op. cit., 11, 137, no. 13. A medal listed by 
Amand, p. 138, no. 14, probably did not even exist. 
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Fic. 17. Hans Burgkmair: Kunz von der Rosen (Detail of Fig. 18) 


FIG. 
Schwarz, Boxwood Model for Medal in 
Honor of Kunz von der Rosen, before 1519 


14. Berlin, 


Miunzkabinett: 


Hans 


Fic. 15. C. F. Holtzmann and M. 
Thoenert: Kunz von der Rosen, En- 
graving after a miniature of 1555 


ric. 16. Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett: 


Hans Holbein the Elder, Silverpoint 
Drawing of Kunz von der Rosen, be- 


fore 1516 


ric. 18. Hans Burgkmair: Kunz von der Rosen, 


Woodcut 


from 


the Triumphal 


Maximilian I (1516-1518) 


Procession 
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upon authoritative sources. The other portraits are plainly fictitious and merely tend to 
show that the “Gran Capitano” was normally thought of as the quiet, self-possessed Spanish 
grandee that he was, and not as a blustering lansquenet." 

We have thus to profess ignorance as to the actual appearance of Gonsalvo de Cordoba. 
His alleged portrayals can neither disprove nor, of course, corroborate his identity with X. 
But we are better informed about the appearance of Kunz (that is, Konrad) von der Rosen. 
The son of an innkeeper named Réslin or Résslin, he was born, at a date not precisely 
known, in the town of Kaufbeuren in Swabia. As an adventurous youngster he joined the 
army of Maximilian I and accompanied him on his Brautfahrt to Burgundy in 1478. In- 
domitably courageous (it is well known how he managed to penetrate Maximilian’s prison 
in 1488 and offered to take the place of the imperial prisoner), straightforward, unselfish, 
and uncommonly witty, he soon attracted the attention. of the Emperor and served him 
all his life as an unparalleled combination of personal companion, bodyguard, confidant, 
adviser, and court-jester. Knighted under the name of Konrad von der Rosen, he acquired, 
in 1506, the citizenship of Augsburg through his marriage with an Augsburg girl of good 
family and two years later bought a house there. He died and was buried in Augsburg in 
1519, surviving his beloved master by only a few months.” 

According to E. Tietze-Conrat the identification of this unique personality with X is 
“based on the resemblance of the print [that is, the etching by Daniel Hopfer], which gives 
no name, to two portraits by Hans Holbein,” and in her opinion this resemblance is “only 
a very superficial one, almost limited to the shape of the beard.”’ Now, in the first place, 
the chief basis of the identification is not so much the similarity with the Holbein drawings 
(of which, incidentally, there are four on two sheets),* as the fact that Hopfer’s etching 
was reproduced, as a portrait of Kunz von der Rosen, in the above-mentioned manuscript 
of Johann Jakob Fugger and, subsequently, in Holtzmann and Thoenert’s engraving (Fig. 
15).44 Since Fugger, the founder of the famed Hofbibliothek in Munich,* was a gentle- 
man-scholar of unquestioned conscientiousness, a native of Augsburg and, if not a con- 
temporary of Kunz von der Rosen, at least a man who knew such contemporaries (he lived 
from 1516 to 1575), his testimony is, as such, not lightly to be dismissed. In the second place, 
there may be those who find the resemblance between the etching and the Holbein drawings 
(Fig. 16) not quite as superficial as we are asked to believe and will at least insist that the 
owner of such a beard must be a Teuton and not a Latin. In the third place, moreover, 
there are at least two further portraits of Konrad von der Rosen—both made during his 
lifetime, both executed at Augsburg where he had made his home and was a public character, 
and both independent of Hopfer’s etching as well as of each other—which cannot leave any 
doubt as to his physical appearance. One is the boxwood model for a medal by Hans 
Schwarz in the Minzkabinett at Berlin (Fig. 14), the other a woodcut by Hans Burgkmair 
which forms part of the Triumphal Procession of Maximilian I (Figs. 17 and 18). The box- 


41. E. Tietze-Conrat’s contention that X’s extraordinary 43. A. Woltmann, Hans Holbein des Aelteren Silberstift- 
outfit agrees with the “typical Spanish costume as described zeichnungen ...zu Berlin, Nuremberg, 1877, nos. 11 and 16. 


in Koehler’s Trachtenkunde, 1, 1v, p. 67 f.” or, alternatively, 
shows “the typical North Italian fashion of ribbons sewed 
on sleeves and clothes, as familiar from paintings by Bellini 
and Giorgione” must be dealt with by experts. But even a 
layman can see that the fantastic headgear is neither Spanish 
nor Bellinesque nor Giorgionesque, and that the tight- 
fitting breeches are entirely different from the short, loose 
trousers which go with the Spanish doublet. 

42. See Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, xxviu1, Leipzig, 
1889, 195 ss. 


Our Fig. 10 after E. Tietze-Conrat, in Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, loc. cit. 

44. This argument, already advanced by Bartsch, /oc. 
cit., is duly mentioned in E. Tietze-Conrat’s Fahrbuch ar- 
ticle, but not in the English version from which we quote. 

45. O. Hartig, Die Griindung der Miinchener Hofbibliothek 
durch Albrecht V. and Fohann Facob Fugger (Abhandlungen 
der Koniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Philosophisch-Philologische Klasse, xxvit1, 3), 1917. 
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wood model is authenticated by an old inscription (Kunz von der Rosen) on its back, by an 
entry in Margaret of Austria’s inventory of 1520/21 (/a portraiture de feu Conralt, fol de 
LP empereur, taillée en bois), and by the signature of an artist who was born in Augsburg about 
1492/93, worked there from 1512 to 1519, was a personal friend of Kunz von der Rosen and 
is not likely to have made a portrait of the “Gran Capitano.”** The woodcut, the block 
for which was already cut and delivered between 1516 and 1518, is authenticated by the 
elaborate program of the Triumphal Procession which Marx Trautz-Saurwein, Secretary- 
in-Chief to the Emperor, had worked out in 1512 under Maximilian’s personal direction 
and which served as a basis of the whole enterprise. It says, with reference to the group of 
jesters (Schalcknarren) which follows the holders of the “Five Courtly Offices”: Item darnach 
solle ainer zu Ross sein unnd ain klaid anhaben wie ain Schalks Nar, onnd ain Reimtafel fiir 
die Schalks unnd Natirlich Narren fueren, onnd solicher solle der Connrat von der Rosen sein 
(“‘Item, after this, there shall be one on horseback, wearing a jester’s costume and carrying 
a tablet inscribed with a stanza referring to the jesters and the natural fools; and this man 
Shall be Conrad von der Rosen”). The figure on horseback described in this passage*” is 
easily identified. There can be little doubt that it represents the same person as the boxwood 
model in Berlin, and no doubt at all that it represents the same person as Hopfer’s etching. 
In this case not only the physiognomical and psychological data but also the artistic inter- 
pretation of these data are so similar that any word of comment would weaken the argu- 
ment. 

What remains in favor of an identification of X with the “Gran Capitano” instead of 
with Kunz von der Rosen is only an inferential argument. Don Gonsalvo, it is argued, never 
revisited Italy after 1507 and died in Spain “in complete oblivion.” Therefore his picture 
could be of interest to the Venetian public only before 1507, and preferably at the time of 
the Battle of Cephalonia. Moreover, “‘since in neither inscription [of the two Venetian prints] 
Gonsalvo’s great victory is mentioned it can be presumed that both editions were executed 
before this event so important for Venice, viz., May 24, 1500.’’4 

Now, the failure to mention the Battle of Cephalonia can be accounted for, not only 
by the assumption that the event had not yet taken place but also by the assumption that 
it was too well known to require emphasis, especially since the word armata, suggesting a 
fleet rather than an army,‘ would automatically bring to mind Gonsalvo’s famous naval 
victory; an analogous argumentum e silentio would date the second engraving, whose in- 
scription mentions the “destruction of the King of Granada” and nothing else, prior to the 
“Gran Capitano’s” appearance in Italy. His “complete oblivion” after 1507, on the other 
hand—apart from the fact that he was considered for another expedition to Italy after the 
Battle of Ravenna in 1512°°—was not such as to prevent his inclusion in a representative 
picture by Titian and his becoming the object of a biography by Paolo Giovio which fills 
abouts 135 pages of the original edition of the [//ustrium virorum vitae (Florence, 1549) and 
which had to be published separately in Italian in the following year. And he certainly 


46. See G. Habich, “Studien zur deutschen Renaissance- 
medaille,” Jahrbuch der kiniglich preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, xxvul, 1906, 13 ss., pl. B, no. 1; idem, Die deutschen 
Schauminzen, Text, part 1, vol. 1, 1st half, no. 120 and 
Plates, part 1, vol. 1, 1st half, pl. xvi, no. 1. 

47. See M. Schestag, “Kaiser Maximilians I. Triumph,” 
Jahrbuch des kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten 
Kaiserhauses, 1, 1883, 154 ss. (our passage p. 160), pl. 27. 
A. M. Hind seems to be the only scholar to refer, how- 
ever cursorily, to this woodcut in connection with the case 
of Don Gonsalvo vs. Kunz von der Rosen (09. cit., p. 256). 


48. E. Tietze-Conrat, Print Collector’s Quarterly, loc. cit., 
pp. 169 and 172. 

49. In his translation of Paolo Giovio’s Life of the “Gran 
Capitano,” Ludovico Domenichi uses the word armata ex- 
clusively of a fleet, while an army is called esercito, le forze 
etc.; see Paolo Giovio, Le vite del Gran Capitano e del 
Marchese di Pescara (Opere scelte, 1), C. Panigada, ed., Bari, 
1931, p. §5 ss. The same is of course true of the Spanish 
word armada. 

50. Cronicas del Gran Capitén, loc. cit., pp. 249 ss. and 
Giovio, op. cit., pp. 184 ss. 
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recaptured the interest of the public on that occasion on which even long-forgotten actresses 
and Professors Emeriti are honored with a notice in the papers and, if possible, with a pic- 
ture: on the occasion of his death. 

Today, the editor will tell a secretary to go to the ““morgue” and to look for a photo- 
graph of the deceased. If a picture of the ““Gran Capitano” had to be obtained in 1515, it 
had to be produced either out of sheer fantasy or else by appropriation. And this is the rea- 
son why an enterprising Venetian engraver manufactured, fictitiously inscribed, and threw 
on the market the copy of a German etching which had just come to hand and recommended 
itself, if by nothing else, by the soldier-like and domineering aspect of the sitter. 

Now Daniel Hopfer, the author of this etching, was—as E. Tietze-Conrat very rightly 
says—‘‘an outstanding graphic artist, but completely lacked originality.” In this case, too, 
he can be presumed to have merely copied, not a Venetian print of about 1500, but an 
Augsburg portrait—either a drawing or, more probably, a painting—of about 1515. The 
author of this portrait cannot be determined with certainty, but there is reason to believe 
that he was the same Hans Burgkmair who designed the major part of the Triumphal Pro- 
cession, and in particular the section of the “‘Fools.”” As we remember, the program of 1512, 
which was certainly made known to the designer-in-chief as speedily as possible, had spe- 
cifically stated that the leading figure in this section had to be an unmistakable, individual- 
ized portrait of Kunz von der Rosen (“‘vnnd solicher solle der Connrat von der Rosen sein’’). 
In order to comply with this imperial command, Burgkmair had to portray his famous fel- 
low-citizen in advance, and this in such a fashion that the result could easily be adapted to 
the requirements of an equestrian portrait: en face, with straddled legs, the ennobled head 
turned to three-quarter profile, the “‘bridle-hand” in front, and the wrist of the right resting 
on the hip. This is precisely the way Kunz von der Rosen appears in Hopfer’s etching and 
its derivatives, and in view of the remarkable resemblance between this etching and the 
woodcut in the Triumphal Procession it seems at least permissible to assume that the former 
reflects what may be called an anticipatively equestrian portrait of Kunz von der Rosen by 
Hans Burgkmair. 

Be that as it may, there was a local portrait of Kunz von der Rosen, executed about 1515, 
which Daniel Hopfer used for an etching and thereby made accessible to artists abroad. It 
was appropriated by the Venetian engravers when the death of Gonsalvo de Cordoba created 
a sudden demand for a likeness of the “Gran Capitano,” and thus it came to pass that Zuc- 
cari, and possibly even Titian, represented one of the greatest generals of the Italian Renais- 
sance under the guise of a German court-jester. 

This solution surprises, as it were, by its obviousness. E. Tietze-Conrat quite rightly saw 
that the style of Hopfer’s etching is incompatible with a date as early as about 1500 and 
arrived, by way of stylistic comparison, at the approximately correct date of about 1517; 
but since she maintained the early date of the two Venetian engravings she had to under- 
take the thankless task of proving their authenticity as likenesses of Gonsalvo de Cordoba. 
A. M. Hind, on the other hand, equally rightly realized and re-afirmed the manifest identity 
of X with Kunz von der Rosen; but since he, too, felt somehow committed to the early date 
of the Venetian prints (although he himself points out that their “character” would admit 
of a dating as late as about 1515!) he was reluctantly compelled to place, or leave, Daniel 
Hopfer “‘in the van of etching.” 

When we date Hopfer’s etching about 1515 and its Venetian copies in the following year 
—Don Gonsalvo died, we remember, as late as December 2—all these difficulties disappear. 
They result, in fact, not from a real problem but from a kind of art-historical myth (created 
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by the otherwise excellent Harzen as early as 1859):*! from the idée fixe that a portrait of 
the “Gran Capitano,” whether real or fictitious, could not have been of interest in Venice 
except quite shortly before or after the Battle of Cephalonia. It is, however, a sad but un- 


deniable fact that the death of most men has more “‘news value” than their life. 


III—CONCLUSION 


“Who in Germany,” asks E. Tietze-Conrat, “could have painted such a portrait [viz., 
the one reflected in Hopfer’s etching] about 1500?”” This question—which naturally loses 
much of its poignancy when we answer: “nobody about 1500, but Burgkmair or any other 
competent Augsburg master about 1515’°*—may be met with the counter question: ‘““Who 
in Italy could have produced such an engraving [viz., the authentic portrait of a contempo- 
rary general] about 1500?”’ And this leads us to a more fundamental aspect of our little 
problems in portrait identification. 

Max Lehrs, one of the greatest scholars in the field of “printed art,” once made the re- 
mark that “if we come to think of it portrait engraving, as it flourished in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, cannot be traced beyond the beginning of the sixteenth century.’ 
In making this statement, Lehrs explicitly excluded individualized genre pictures on the one 
hand, and individualized representations of an imaginary, symbolical, or religious character 
on the other, and he therefore justly refused to accept as genuine portraits such prints as the 
S. Bernardino of Siena by the Bileam Master* or the interesting “half-length portraits” by 
the Master B. W., which he classified as individualized genre pictures but which, in the 
opinion of this writer, belong to a series of Prophets and Sibyls.® 

Lehrs’ statement, then, is restricted to what may be called autonomous and bona fide— 
or, for short, documentary—portraiture, that is to say to single prints portraying con- 
temporary men or women on the basis of an authentic drawing or painting from life, and in- 
tended to be preserved and contemplated exclusively as records of their “‘personalities’’; 
and with these reservations—which also exclude book illustrations and such small, niello- 
like prints as were employed as patterns for goldsmith’s work and other forms of crafts- 
manship—it is true, not only of engravings but also of woodcuts; and, more important, not 
only of the northern countries but also of Italy. It is, in fact, even more true of Italy than 
of the northern countries. There are, after all, two German engravings which are exceptions 
to the rule—a self-portrait of Israhel von Meckenem and his wife Ida of about 1480 and 
the approximately contemporary portrait of Frederick III by the Master B. R.*7—but no 
such exceptions seem to exist in Italy. 


1. “Uber die Erfindung der Atzkunst,” Archiv fiir die 
zeichnenden Kiinste, v, 1859, 119 ss., especially 128 ss. 

s2. After the surprising discovery that one of the most 
admirable portraits of the sixteenth century, formerly be- 
lieved to be a self-portrait of Hans Burgkmair with his wife, 
is in reality the work of one Laux Furtenagel (L. Baldass, 
“Furtenagels Bildniss des Ehepaars Burgkmair,”’ Pantheon, 
XVII, 1936, 143 ss.), one must be even more careful not to 
underestimate the possibilities of little-known or unknown 
artists of the German Renaissance, particularly in Augs- 
burg. Yet the marked similarity which exists between 
Hopfer’s etching and the woodcut in the Triumphal Proces- 
sion, and which becomes all the more striking in comparison 
with the boxwood model by Hans Schwarz, makes Burgk- 
mair’s authorship definitely probable. 

53- “Der alteste Bildnisstich,” Belvedere, v1, 1925, 133 


ss 


54. M. Geisberg, Die Anfange des Kupferstichs (Meister 


der Graphik, 11), 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1923, p. 23, pl. 47; see 
Lehrs’ reply in Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des 
deutschen, niederlandischen und franzisischen Kupferstichs 
im XV. Fahrhundert, vi, Vienna, 1927, 312 (to pl. 173, no. 
441). 

55. M. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog, v1, 347, 
pl. 177, nos. 449-452. That the engravings were meant to 
represent Prophets and Sibyls is evidenced by their head- 
gear which is partly fantastic and partly definitely oriental. 
They belong to the same type as (to remain within the en- 
graver’s geographical and stylistic environment) the wood- 
carved busts on the choir-stools of Constance, Ulm, and 
Weingarten. 

56. M. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog, 1x, pl. 1, 
no. 1; also reproduced in P. Halm, A/tdeutsche Kupferstiche, 
Frankfort, s.a. (1936), pl. 28. 

57. M. Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog, v1, pl. 
173, no. 441; idem, Belvedere, loc. cit. 
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Such engravings as the Young Lady in Profile formerly ascribed to Maso Finiguerra*® 
or the Young Lady in Half-Length, which in modern times was to serve as the model for a 
“Diirer” and seems to date after, rather than before, 1500,°* are not so much portraits of 
individual personalities as impersonal statements which, not unlike our magazine covers or 
picture postcards, were primarily destined to exemplify the fashion of the day and the cur- 
rent ideal of feminine beauty. Peregrino da Cesena’s diminutive portrayals supposedly 
representing members of the Bentivoglio family, which are also already sixteenth century, 
fall under the heading of niello-like pattern prints.® And in the famous “Gran Turco” of 
about 1460 we have a perfect parallel to our fictitious “Gran Capitano.” When the fall of 
Constantinople and the subsequent exodus of Greeks had created a demand for a picture 
of Mohammed II, the gullible public was satisfied by the fantastic adaptation of a medal 
which, ironically enough, represented the Sultan’s vanquished adversary, the Byzantine 
Emperor Johannes VIII Palaeologus, and which, to complete the cycle, was later on 
appropriated for a representation of his more fortunate enemy, the Albanian chieftain 
Scanderbeg.™ 

Is it, then, perhaps more than an accident that the only exceptions to the “Lehrs law” 
are found in Germany? In the opinion of this writer the question can be answered in the 
affirmative. Even in the work of Marcantonio Raimondi autonomous and bona fide por- 
traits such as the series of Popes, the Savonarola, or the Pietro Aretino, do not appear before 
the third and fourth decades of the sixteenth century, while the Johannes Philotheus Achillini 
of about 1509 (B. 469) and the so-called Raphael of about 1520 (B. 496) fall under the head- 
ing of individualized genre pictures; and in the Netherlands “there had been no such thing 
as portraits of exalted or important personalities in woodcut and engraving before Lucas 
van Leyden’s etching of Maximilian I of 1520, which is copied from Direr.”® 

In Germany, however, the progeny of the two modest engravings by Israhel von Meck- 
enem and the Master B. R. grew into a flourishing family as early as the first two decades 
of the sixteenth century. Burgkmair’s two Celtes portraits of 1507 have already been men- 
tioned. In 1511—to omit the equestrian portrait of Maximilian I of 1508% which, as a free 
variation on Direr’s Small Horse and as a companion piece of a St. George on Horseback,™ 
may still be classified as an individualized religious allegory, and the Se/f-Portrait in a 
Roundel which, though possibly destined for a different purpose, ultimately appeared, some- 
what incongruously, as a book illustration®—these two Celtes portraits were followed by 


58. A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, p. 194, pl. 267. 

59. International Chalcographical Society, Berlin, 11, 1887, 
no. 6. See H. Tietze, “‘Direrliteratur und Direrprobleme 
im Jubilaumsjahr,” Wiener Fahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 
VII, 1930/31, 239 ss. The engraved “portrait” of a Young 
Woman in Profile inscribed Acha. [demia) Le. [onardi| 
Vi. |nci| (reproduced in International Chalcographical So- 
ciety, 1, 1886, no. 6) is an even more glaring case of ideal- 
ized, or non bona fide, portraiture. 

60. See P. Kristeller, “Die italienischen Niellodrucke und 
der Kupferstich des XV. Jahrhunderts,” Fahrbuch der 
kiniglich preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xv, 1894, 94 SS. 
See also Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexikon, s.v. 
“‘Peregrino da Cesena” and “Francia.” 

61. A. M. Hind, op. cit., p. 195, pl. 268 (with reference 
to the woodcut Schreiber 2011 which represents Scanderbeg 
and, incidentally, is not a separate print but appeared in a 
book of 1501). A type similar to that here under discussion, 
only more caricatured, can also be recognized in another 
fictitious portrait of Mohammed II, the woodcut Schreiber 
4557 (Trent, about 1475), illustrated in P. Heitz, ed., 


Einblattdrucke des fiinfzehnten Fahrhunderts, xxx1, Strass- 
burg, 1912, pl. 94. 

62. M. J. Friedlander, “‘Bildnisse des Danenk6nigs 
Christian II,” Annuaire des Musées Royaux des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique, 1, 1938, 89: “1519 begann Direr mit 
Kupferstichen und Holzschnitten hochstehender oder 
bedeutender Persénlichkeiten. So etwas hatte es in den 
Niederlanden nichtgegeben, mit Ausnahme des Maximilian- 
stiches von Lucas van Leyden, der nach Direr kopiert 
ist.” 

63. Burkhard, op. cit., p. 32, no. 14, pl. xu. For the con- 
nection with Diirer’s Sma/l Horse (B.96) see H. W. Janson, 
“A Mythological Portrait of the Emperor Charles V,” 
Worcester Art Museum Annual, 1, 1935/36, 19 ss. 

64. Burkhard, op. cit., p. 33, no. 15, pl. xm. For the 
interrelation between equestrian portraits of individual con- 
temporary rulers and the type of St. George on Horseback 
see K. Rathe, “Ein Reiterbildnis Karls des Kiihnen von 
Burgund,” Maso Finiguerra, 111, 1938, 1 ss. 

65. Burkhard, op. cit., p. 52, no. 101. The woodcut is 
found in Hans Schénsperger’s Biechlein von Complexion der 
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the portraits of Jakob Fugger the Rich®* and Pope Julius II (Fig. 20),°’ both very medal- 
like in character and that of the Pope actually patterned after a medal by Caradosso. In 
1512 the development splendidly culminated in the portrait of Hans Paumgartner (Fig. 
21)® with which the portrait print emancipated itself from the guidance of other arts and 
proved itself capable of furnishing the models for paintings: it cannot be doubted that the 
youthful Hans Holbein the Younger took Burgkmair’s Paumgartner as a model when he 
composed, in 1516, the portrait of Dorothea Meyer in Basel (Fig. 22). 

In 1509 Lucas Cranach portrayed the Elector Frederick the Wise in an engraving (Pass. 
7) which, like Burgkmair’s Sterbebild of Conrad Celtes, represents the sitter in half length 
and makes him emerge, as it were, from a round-topped niche, but interprets this ‘“‘niche” 
as a real window, with parapet; and in the following year this composition was not only 
repeated in a woodcut (B. 134) but also developed into another engraving which shows the 
Elector together with his brother John the Constant (Fig. 19; B. 2). In 1511 Hans Baldung 
Grien released his woodcut portrait of Christopher I, Margrave of Baden (B. 59); in 1518 
Jost de Negker published a portrait, also in woodcut, of an unknown gentleman named 
H. S. D. (Dodgson, Brit. Mus. Catalogue, 11, p. 105) which was followed, in 1519, by the 
portraits of Louis XII of France (Pass. 5) and Charles V (Pass. 3); and from this year 
Direr assumed control of the further development. En reculant pour mieux sauter, he 
started again where Burgkmair and Cranach had started ten or twelve years before, that 
is to say with the Roman tombstone type which shows a figure in half length or bust emerg- 
ing from behind a memorial tablet (Fig. 3). But instead of trying to enrich this type by 
realistic detail or luxuriant ornament, he concentrated on its plastic and tectonic possibili- 
ties. Beginning with the Sma// Cardinal of 1519 and ending with the Melanchthon of 1526, 
Diirer’s portrait engravings achieve an ever-increasing degree of simple, statuesque monu- 
mentality, while the two woodcuts, the Maximilian of 1519 and the Varnbdiihler of 1522, 
do justice to the medium in abandoning the glyptic tablet and spreading out the figure as 
in a decorative tapestry. It was only in the Erasmus of Rotterdam that Direr tried to over- 
come by rich paraphernalia what both he and his subject regretfully accepted as an insur- 
mountable emotional incompatibility. 

Thus it appears—and this provides the historical background for the fact that an au- 
thentic portrait of Kunz von der Rosen could re-appear in Venice as a fictitious portrait 
of the “Gran Capitano”—that the use of the graphic media for autonomous and bona fide 
portraiture is a phenomenon originally peculiar to the German, and not to the Italian, 
Renaissance. This can be accounted for, not only by the long-established fact that Ger- 
many contributed more to the development of the graphic arts than any other European 
country—and that, conversely, the graphic arts were more important to Germany than any 
other medium—but also by the structure of the German Renaissance as such. 

The most ambitious monuments of this period, the Triumphal Arch and Triumphal 
Procession of Maximilian, existed, like the medal and the “epitaph” of Conrad Celtes, only 
“on paper,” and this not merely for want of money but also for less material reasons. The 
German Renaissance movement was bourgeois and, as it were, centrifugal, where the 
Italian was aristocratic and centripetal. Italian humanism could rely on the gravitational 
attraction of cosmopolitan centers like Florence, Rome, and Venice and on the abiding 
interest of an aristocracy which produced an unlimited supply of erudite and art-loving 


Menschen of 1514, but gives the impression of a design for 66. Burkhard, op. cit., p. 38, no. 29, pl. xxxv1. 
a medal. Moreover the artist looks appreciably younger 67. Ibid., p. 37, no. 28, pl. xxxv. 
than forty-one. 68. Idid., p. 38, no. 33, pl. xxxvil. 
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FIG. Ig. Lucas Cranach: Double Portrait of Frederick 
the Wise and John the Constant, Engraving, 1510 
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FIG. 22. Basel, Offentliche Kunstsammlung: Hans Holbein, 
Portrait of Dorothea Meyer, 1516 


20. Hans Burgkmair: Pope Julius I], Woodcut, 1511 
ric. 21. Hans Burgkmair: Hans Paumgartner, Woodcut, BY 
1512 
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princes and cardinals. German humanism had to invade the homes of the better classes, 
nobility and bourgeoisie alike. It had to create, rather than to answer, a demand for the 
values of ‘‘modern”’ art and learning, and to propagandize for culture and its representatives 
much as Protestantism and Catholicism did for their respective beliefs and protagonists. 
The great Maximilian—who was quite frank in stating the purpose of his various artistic 
enterprises—and the little Celtes agreed in feeling that “he who does not provide for his 
memory during his lifetime will be forgotten with the sound of his death-knell”’; and por- 
traiture, too, became, to put it drastically, a matter of personal publicity. One has to read 
Erasmus’ polite and anxious criticisms of his various portraits in order fully to understand 
this aspect of portraiture in the age of the printing-press. 

The printed portrait, as established in the sixteenth century, partakes in fact of the 
peculiar quality of that most effective vehicle of propaganda which is known as a “broad- 
sheet.’’ Like a broad-sheet, it normally includes a longer or shorter text as well as an image, 
and thereby, too, conforms to the tendencies of that characteristically German type of 
humanism which was enamored of classical inscriptions rather than of classical beauty and 
reacted to the discovery of a Roman relief with antiquarian discussions instead of with 
outbursts of aesthetic enthusiasm.*®® Even where the printed portrait appeals, exceptionally, 
to the eye alone it remains a work of typography. In comparison with a painting, a sculp- 
ture, or a medal, it has, ipso facto, the more abstract, more ideographic, one might almost 
say more literary quality of a message in black on white, and it shares the broad-sheet’s 
propagandistic ubiquity. 

The major and minor celebrities of the German Renaissance, then, demanded pictures 
which could be “‘circulated” much as as the photographs of statesmen and movie actors 
today. The Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg, whom Direr portrayed twice, received 
not only an enormous number of prints—two hundred and five hundred, respectively— 
but also the copper plates themselves, so that he could order an unlimited number of further 
impressions.7° Where Paolo Giovio or Marcus Mantua Benavidius filled their palaces with 
real picture galleries of famous men’—not duplicated in Germany until the very end of the 
sixteenth century when the Archduke Ferdinand of the Tyrol assembled the portrait col- 
lection of Ambras—Georg Spalatinus, Chaplain, Librarian, and Secretary to Frederick the 
Wise asked Pirckheimer for his engraved portrait “so that he might keep it in his house 
together with the other likenesses of heroes’”’*—all of which were, naturally, prints; and 
Johannes Eobanus Hessus, thanking Pirckheimer for the engraving received, says: ““What 
could be more delightful to me than to behold the portraits of my dear friends which are 
permanently before my eyes?’ 


69. See E. Panofsky, “Dirers Stellung zur Antike,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, 1, 1921/22, 43 ss., particu- 
larly 71 ss. The Italian “picture books” here contrasted 
with the German Corpora inscriptionum have recently been 
augmented by the charming manuscript (although com- 
piled by an epigrapher) discovered by F. Saxl (‘The Classi- 
cal Inscription in Renaissance Art and Politics,” Fournal of 
the Warburg Institute, 1v, 1940/41, 19 ss.). Cf. also P. L. 
Williams, ““Two Roman Reliefs in Renaissance Disguise,” 
ibidem, 47 ss. 

70. Lange and Fuhse, op. cit., p. 67, 10 and p. 69, 17. 

71. For these portrait galleries see F. Kenner, op. cit., 
(part 1), Fahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, x1v, 1893, 37 Ss. 


Marcus Mantua Benavidius (Marco Mantova Benavides), 


born in 1491, was a wealthy Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Padua who, in addition to collecting ancient and 


modern works of art of all kinds and having the big hall in 
his palace painted by Domenico Campagnola, assembled a 
gallery of great Jurisconsults which was published in 1566 
(Illustrium iureconsultorum imagines ... ex Musaeo Marci 
Mantuae Benavidii Patavini, Rome). It served as a corol- 
lary of a collection of short biographies—as in the better- 
known case of Paolo Giovio—which was finished in 1555 
and published at a much later date. 

72. Letter of April 18, 1529 (Reicke, Mitt., p. 399, no. 
95): “Neque desino vehementer rogare, sicut et antea 
mensibus superioribus rogavi, ut mihi mittas muneri tuum 
icona a Durerio nostro expressum. Mirum enim, quam 
cupiam istum habere domi meae [sic] inter reliquos heroum 
iconas.”” 

73. Letter of December 22, 1529 (Reicke, Mitt., p. 401, 
no. 99): “Quid enim mihi gratius quam videre imagines 
charorum amicorum quotidie ob oculos positas?” 
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Prints of this type were in fact put upon the wall’—an idea entirely foreign to the 
Italian taste—and it is almost symbolic that Erasmus of Rotterdam’s cubiculum was 
adorned with a medal of Pirckheimer on the right-hand wall, and with Diirer’s engraving of 
Pirckheimer on the opposite one.”* The portrait medal is an Italian invention” which, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, made its way into the northern countries; the por- 
trait print, it would now appear, is a German invention which, shortly after, invaded 
France, the Netherlands and, first of all, Italy. Erasmus’ little study, where a portrait 
medal faced a portrait engraving, reflects the mind of a man who, physically as well as 
intellectually, could live only at the crossroads of European civilization. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N.J. 


74. Letter of Spalatinus to Pirckheimer of October 19, 
1528 (Reicke, Mitt., p. 399, no. 93, referred to in the letter 
partially quoted in our note 72): ‘““Nunc autem summopere 
rogo, ut efigiem tuam ab Alberto Durerio nostro expressam 
nihi mittas, in tuam et gratiam et memoriam domi meae 
[sic] inter eas collocaturus, quae mihi sunt longe charis- 
sima.” 

75. Erasmus reports this fact in two letters to Pirck- 
heimer, one of February 5, 1525 (Reicke, Mitt., p. 385, no. 
§7), the other of March 14, 1525 (idid., p. 386, no. 60). 
In the second one he writes: “Cubiculi mei paries dexter 
habet et fusilem, laevus pictum [Erasmus and other human- 
ists constantly use the verb pingere and the noun pictura 
with reference to drawings and engravings as well as to 
paintings; see, e.g., the letters, Reicke, Mitt., nos. 37, 44, 
56, 75]. Sive scribo, sive obambulo, Bilibaldus est in oculis, 
adeo ut, si tui cupiam oblivisci, non possim.” 

76. This is not only true of the bona-fide portrait medals 
by Pisanello or Matteo de’Pasti but also of the earlier 
medals with imaginary portraits of Roman Emperors which 
were in the possession of the duc de Berry. Since these are 
still variously quoted as Italian, Burgundian, and ‘‘Franco- 
Flemish” it may be well to restate the facts as recorded in 
the Duke’s Inventory of 1412 (J. Guiffrey, mventaires de 
Fean Duc de Berry, 1, Paris, 1894, 70 ss.). The Duke owned 
four medals in gold, all of them richly set with pearls and 


gems and provided with chains or coup/és (hinges) in order 
to be worn around the neck, namely: no. 197, the medal of 
Tiberius; no. 198, the medal of Octavius; no. 199, the medal 
of Constantine; and no. 200, the medal of Heraclius. Nos. 
197 and 198 were bought from the Italian merchant Michiel 
de Paxi, no. 199 from the merchant (likewise Italian) 
Antoine Manchin (Mancino) of Florence, and the date of 
this purchase is given as November 2, 1402; thus the same 
may be presumed of no. 200. Now, under nos. 201 and 202 
are listed copies, also in gold, but without pearls and gems, 
which the Duke “‘a fait faire” at Bourges after nos. 199 and 
200. Only these two medals (Constantine and Heraclius) 
have come down to posterity, and this in casts of base ma- 
terial. The inference, therefore, is this: the four originals 
were of Italian workmanship, imported into France by the 
Italian merchants. The Duke had two of them copied, 
ordering gold casts to keep for himself, while cheaper casts 
were made, either then or later, from the molds manufac- 
tured at Bourges. The gold specimens, both originals and 
copies, have disappeared, and what has come down to us 
are the less valuable casts from the molds which “mondit 
Seigneur a fait faire.” They should therefore be called 
French copies after lost Italian originals, the copies exe- 
cuted between 1402 and 1412, the originals some time be- 
fore 1402. 
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THE LITERARY REMAINS OF 
SEBASTIANO SERLIO 


BY WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR 


XACTLY four hundred years have passed since Sebastiano Serlio of Bologna,! 
then on the verge of his sixty-sixth birthday,? conducting from Venice a small 
caravan consisting of his wife Francesca Palladia and numerous children, includ- 
ing one “petit enfant qui n’est encores pour endurer en ce temps icy tel voyaige,’”* 

arrived in Paris to begin life anew. The date was epochal for the Renaissance of French 


1. This is the first of two articles dealing with Serlio’s 
publications and manuscripts. The second article, to ap- 
pear in the following number of the ART BULLETIN, will 
be concerned with the unpublished Book v1. The actual 
publication of the text and plates of Book v1, and the study 
of his designs for domestic architecture, will form a sepa- 
rate monograph. The investigation was begun in the spring 
of 1920, and ultimately led me to France, Germany, and 
Austria. For several years, however, I did not feel at liberty 
to disclose the preliminary results (except in 1924 in the 
ephemeral press, see note 12 in the forthcoming second ar- 
ticle); and the situation was further complicated when the 
search led to collateral material to which others had a prior 
claim. Now, however, the latter restriction has been re- 
moved by the utilization of the Munich material in some 
recent discussions (see note 143); and it is now appropriate 
to set it in proper relation to the basic Columbia University 
manuscript. In this connection I am indebted, first and 
foremost, to the trustees and administrative officers of Co- 
lumbia University for their action in purchasing the basic 
manuscript and in providing me with facilities for its study, 
also to the Research Council in Humanities and to the late 
Dean William A. Boring of this University for their patient 
assistance. For facilities in the use of material, and for 
many important suggestions and clues, I am obligated to 
‘he late Professor Julius von Schlosser of the University and 
Dr. Arpad Weixlgartner of the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna, to Dr. Georg Leidinger of the National Library 
in Munich, to Mr. Talbot F. Hamlin of the Avery Library 
of Columbia University, to Miss Belle da Costa Greene of 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, to Miss Clara L. Penney 
of the library of the Hispanic Society of America, and, by 
no means least, to Messrs. William H. Ivins, Jr. and 
A. Hyatt Mayor and to Misses Edna Donnell and Olivia 
Payne of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. I am indebted 
to the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum for the photo- 
graphs of the engravings (Figs. 1-6) and of the unusually 
fine copy of Serlio’s Book 1 (Fig. 8) from its collections, 
and to the Staatsbibliothek at Munich for the photostats 
from Serlio’s “eighth book” (Figs. 13-15). 

2. Serlio was born on Sept. 6, 1475 (parish register of 
S. Tommaso della Braina at Bologna, as quoted by Antonio 
Bolognini Amorini, Elogio di Sebastiano Serlio, architetto 
Bolognese, Bologna, 1823, p. 1; cf. Leon Charvet, Sebastien 
Serlio 1475-1554, Lyons, 1869, pp. 5-6). The church was 
demolished in 1849, and no such entry is now preserved in 
the Carrati mss in the Biblioteca Comunale (G. Zucchini, 
“La casa del Serlio,” L’archiginnasio, 1v, 1909, 42-43); 
but Amorini’s quotation seems reliable and is corroborated 
by an expense account of 1539 for the church of the 
Madonna di Galliera at Bologna, “Sebastiano di serli da 
bologna sta da san thomau’”’ (F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Archivio 


storico dell’ arte, v1, 1893, 46). This disposes of the fantastic 
extremes appearing in earlier and even in later accounts 
(cf. note 108), between 1470 (Giovanni Carlo Saraceno, in 
Serlio, De architectura libri quinque, Italian-Latin folio 
edition, Venice, 1568/69, fol. **2”) and 1518 (A. N. Dezallier 
Dargenville, Vies des fameux architectes depuis la renais- 
sance des arts, Paris, 1787, 1, p. 114). The present study 
is not concerned with biographical details, for which 
Charvet’s volume must suffice except so far as it is corrected 
below. 

3. Letter of the French ambassador at Venice (Bishop 
Guillaume Pellicier of Montpellier) to Queen Marguerite of 
Navarre, Dec. 12, 1540 (A. Tausserat-Radel, Correspond- 
ance politique de Guillaume Pellicier ambassadeur de France 
a Venise, 1540-1542, Paris, 1899, p. 190). 

4. The date of the arrival in Paris is not definitely fixed, 
and is sometimes given loosely as 1539 (Adolfo Venturi, 
Storia dell’arte italiana, Milan, 1939, Xl1, 441, 448, 454, 
an error based on misinterpretation of Pietro Aretino’s 
letter of Nov. 13, 1539; see note 65) or 1540 (Louis Dimier, 
Le Primatice, peintre, sculpteur, et architecte des rois de 
France, Paris, 1900, pp. 80-81), or as the end of 1540 
(Emile Picot, “Les Italiens en France au XVI° siécle,” 
Bulletin italien, 1v, 1904, 134), or as the end of 1540 or the 
beginning of 1541 (P. du Colombier and P. d’Espezel in 
Gazette des beaux-arts, vi® pér., X11, 1934, 42), or as the 
end of 1541 (H. v. Geymiiller, Die Baukunst der Renaissance 
in Frankreich, Stuttgart, 1, 1898, 166). But the extremely 
rare Regola di far perfettamente col compasso la voluta et del 
capitello ionico et d’ogn’altra sorta per Fosephe Salviati pittore 
ritrovata (Venice, 1552), consisting of only one sheet folded 
as four folios, contains the statements that “Gia sono un- 
dici anni che mi ritrovava in Padova’ and “‘poco tempo 
dopo essendo io ritornato in Venezia, Messer Sebastian 
Serlio architetto...é@... venuto un giorno a casa mia,” 
apparently in 1541. Again, in the above-mentioned 
letter of Dec. 12, 1540, Pellicier wrote of his postponed 
departure and of “‘son arrivée vers vous, qu'il espére estre 
aprez cez Pasques,” while on Nov. 10, 1541, he wrote again 
to the Queen, “Messer Sebastiano Serlio m’a escript le bon 
recueil qu’il vous a pleu luy faire et le bon traictement qu’il 
a eu du roy par vostre faveur” (op. cit., p. 456). Allowing 
for the usual delays, we may infer that Serlio did not set 
out until long after Easter, though he must have arrived 
at the latest toward the end of September or the beginning 
of October in view of the date of Pellicier’s later letter. 
Later documents of Dec. 6 (see note 89) and 27, 1541, add 
confirmation of the date of Serlio’s arrival at some previous 
time. The latest of all these dates, the actual appointment 
as architect at Fontainebleau on Dec. 27, is usually cited 
as the earliest known document associated with Serlio in 
France. 
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architecture, as was recognized even by his contemporaries and rivals. Thus Jean Goujon 
(“studieux d’architecture’’) in his preface to Jean Martin’s translation of Vitruvius (Paris, 
1547), referring to “noz predecesseurs de bofe memoire, asavoir Raphael d’Urbin (qui a 
esté perfect en l’art de Paincture), André Mantegne, non inferieur en son temps, Michel 
Ange, Antoine Sangal, Bramant, & assez d’autres excellens hommes,” continues as follows: 
“Et encores per ceiourdhuy avons nous en ce Royaume de France un messire Sebastien 
Serlio, lequel a assez diligemment escrit & figuré beaucoup de choses selon les regles de 
Vitruve, & a esté le commencement de mettre teles doctrines en lumiere au Royaume.’’® 
Somewhat later Bernard Palissy, in his essay De Ja ville de forteresse (La Rochelle, 1563), 
couples the names of the two most famous architectural writers yet known: “Ie regarday 
aussi les plans et figures de Victruve et Sebastiane, et autres Architectes.”® Even Philibert 
de Lorme, more prone to point out his own merits than other people’s,’ gives him a generous 
tribute in his book of 1567, as follows: “‘Messire Sebastien Serlio, . . . c’est luy qui a donné 
le premier aux Francois, par ses livres & desseings la cognoissance des edifices antiques & 
de plusieurs fort belles inventions estant home de bien, ainsi que ie l’ay cogneu, & de fort 
bonne ame, pour avoir publié & donné de bon cueur, ce qu’il avoit mesuré, veu & retiré 
des antiquitez.’’® 

It would seem appropriate at this time to devote some pages to consideration of what 
Serlio regarded as his life objective, the medium through which his influence was to be trans- 
mitted to the world. The project to which he had addressed himself, abandoning 
all thoughts of personal advancement and financial comfort, and even relinquishing com- 
missions for the sake of his studies, was that of publishing for the first time a codrdinated 
scheme of architectural education, in the form of a series of illustrated volumes. This was 
to be his legacy. 


EARLIER ARCHITECTURAL WRITING IN ITALY 


A brief review of the condition of architectural literature in Italy up to the time of 
Serlio’s publication of his program in 1537 will illustrate the conditions then prevailing.® 
In this survey we shall concern ourselves only with matters pertaining to his main objec- 
tive, the five orders and problems of design, that is, the theory of architecture, excluding 


5. Itis true that, with pardonable national pride, Goujon 
adds the following: ‘“‘Toutesfois i’en congnois plusieurs 
autres qui sont capables de ce faire, neantmoins ilz ne s’en 
sont encores mis en peine; & pourtant ne sont dignes de 
petite louenge. Entre ceulx la ce peut compter le seigneur 
de Clagny Parisien, si faict aussi maistre Philibert de |’'Orme 
lequel assez suffisamment a céduict un edifice que mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal de Bellay a faict en son lieu de sainct 
Mor des Fossez lez Paris” (Ian Martin, Architecture ou art 
de bien bastir de Marc Vitruve Pollion autheur romain 
antique mis de latin en francoys, Paris, 1547, fol. Diii). 
The allusion to the potential literary capability of Pierre 
Lescot (Sieur de Clagny), who published nothing, and of 
Philibert de Lorme, whose two books appeared in 1561 and 
1567, is not without interest. 

6. The only other architectural writer mentioned by 
Palissy is “‘maistre Iaques du Cerseau’’ in the preceding 
sentence (La recepte veritable, par laquelle tous les hommes 
de la France pourront apprendre a multiplier et augmenter 
leurs thresors, La Rochelle, 1563, fol. 59%; cf. B. Fillon, Les 
oeuvres de maistre Bernard Palissy, Niort, 1888, 1, 132). 

7. W.H. Ward, Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 
2nd ed., London & New York, 1926, 1, 124. 


8. Le premier tome de Tl’ architecture de Philibert de ! Orme 
conseillier et aumosnier ordinaire du Roy &§ Abbé de S. Serge 
lez Angiers, Paris, 1567, fol. 202”. 

g. For sach material see, primarily, Otto Stein, Die Ar- 
chitekturtheoretiker der italienischen Renaissance, Karlsruhe, 
1914 (Diss.); Leonardo Olschki, Geschichte der neusprach- 
lichen wissenschaftlichen Literatur, 1-11, Heidelberg and 
Leipzig-Florence-Rome-Geneva, 1919-22; Julius von 
Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, ein Handbuch zur Quellen- 
kunde der neueren Kunstgeschichte, Vienna, 1924, and La 
letteratura artistica, manuale delle fonti della storia del 
l’arte moderna, Florence, 1935; and, with caution, G. K. 
Lukomski, J maestri della architettura classica da Vitruvio 
allo Scamozzi, Milan, 1933. The references given to 
Schlosser pertain to the more widely known German edi- 
tion; in the later Italian edition (which includes some cor- 
rections) the pagination is so nearly identical that the same 
references may be used without difficulty. A few inaccura- 
cies, even in Schlosser’s work, have been corrected by refer- 
ence to the editions themselves, chiefly in the large collec- 
tions at Columbia University and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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such accessories as geometry, perspective, and proportions, works on fortifications’® and 
on the ruins of Rome, and likewise purely biographical material. 

The so-called “rediscovery” of the text of Vitruvius—not truly forgotten, since it had 
provided a favorite exercise for secluded monastic scribes from the Carolingian period 
onward—by Poggio Bracciolini in manuscripts of the monasteries of Monte Cassino and 
St. Gall in 1414, was not merely a leading factor in shaping the general course of the Renais- 
sance. In particular, it inspired that long list of theoretical writings on architecture which 
formed an outstanding characteristic of the new movement. Before the introduction of 
printing into Italy in 1464, however—or even, in the case of architecture, before 1485— 
it must be recalled that books were composed without reference to the idea of printing and 
were intended to remain in manuscript form. Only through laborious individual copies was 
it possible to increase circulation; and this restriction necessarily had its effect in limiting 
or even excluding illustration. Also, since the work was intended for a chosen few, it was 
rarely expressed in the volgar lingua. In the case of architectural books, moreover, the pat- 
tern had been transmitted by the medieval manuscripts of Vitruvius, whose illustrations 
had long been abandoned and forgotten; and this tradition was perpetuated in the numer- 
ous Vitruvian manuscripts copied in Italy during the first century of the Renaissance." 
Thus the Commentarii of Lorenzo Ghiberti, written apparently during the last eight years 
of his life (1447-1455)—though no portion was printed before 1821—include many extracts 
from Vitruvius and, as noted at the end of the second book, were planned to include archi- 
tecture.” More closely imitating its model were the ten books De re aedificatoria written 
by Leone Battista Alberti between 1452 and 1467, again in Latin and wholly without 
illustrations, solely for the purpose of circulation in manuscript form," a fact which ac- 
counts not only for the considerable number of manuscripts now in existence but also 
for the slight use of the work by his professional contemporaries—Filarete, Manetti, 
and Francesco di Giorgio citing it only by hearsay. In contrast, therefore, the Trattato del 
’architettura composed in twenty-five books by Antonio Averlino (Filarete) between 1455 
and 1464 was a remarkable innovation, making a bid for popularity through its composi- 
tion in the form, in part, of a dialogue between the author (Onitona) and his patron (Fran- 
cesco Sforza), written in the volgar lingua, and provided with 215 to 217 illustrations. For 
these reasons copies exist in many manuscripts,“ but no portion was printed until 1794 


10. For writings dealing primarily with the art of forti- 
fication, see C. Promis, “Della vita e delle opere deg]’ Italiani 


lin, 1912. For the planned architectural portion, idid., 
I, $1; 11, 9, 24-25. See also Stein, op. cit., pp. 16-17; 


scrittori di artiglieria, architettura e meccanica militare da 
Egidio Colonna a Francesco Marchi 1285-1560,” in vol. 11, 
pp. 1-119, of his Trattato...di Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini (as cited below, note 19), Turin, 1841. Also 
C. Promis, “Biografie,” in Miscellanea di storia italiana, 
IV, 1863, 359-442, 579-690; VI, 1865, 241-356; x1, 1871, 
411-646; xiv, 1874, 1-858; and L. A. Maggiorotti, Architetti 
e architetture militari, Rome, 11, 1936, 17-49. 

11. We possess more than twenty manuscripts of Vi- 
truvius copied during the fifteenth century, some of them 
dated 1454, 1462, 1463, 1466, and 1474. Also, as noted be- 
low, there is a manuscript translation apparently made for 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini after 1482, now in Florence 
(Bibl. naz., Magliabechiano xvi 31=Ind. 1, 1 141, fols. 
103-192). 

12. Ghiberti’s original Ms is lost, but a fifteenth-century 
copy was seen by Vasari in the possession of Cosimo Bartoli 
and is now at Florence (Bibl. naz., Magliabechiano xvi1 
33= Ind. u, 1 333). Partially published in 1821 and 1823, 
and completely printed in 1912: J. v. Schlosser, Lorenzo 
Ghibertis Denkwiirdigkeiten (I Commentarii), 2 vols., Ber- 


Olschki, op. cit., 1, 91-109; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, 
pp. 87-91, id., Leben und Meinungen des florentinischen 
Bildners Lorenzo Ghiberti, Basle, 1941, 167-215, fig. 
96. 

13. The most important Alberti mss are at Florence 
(Laurenziana, Lxxx1x 113), Rome (Vatican, Urbinas lat. 
264, dated 1483), Ferrara (Bibl. Estense, perhaps made for 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, 1458-1490), and 
Chicago (University Library, made at Naples apparently 
by the Cancellarius of the King of Sicily, according toa 
note on fol. 150%; S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, Census of 
Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada, New York, 1, 1935, 553). There is an incom- 
plete Italian ms translation of three books at Florence 
(Riccardiana, 2520). A Portuguese ms translation made for 
John III, King of Portugal (1521-1557), is of later date 
(Schlosser, Letteratura artistica, p. 111). See also Stein, op. 
cit., pp. 30-41, 78-99; Olschki, op. cit., 1, 83-87; Schlosser, 
Kunstliteratur, pp. 105-112, 260; Lukomski, Maestri, pp. 
22-28, 317-27. 

14. Filarete’s treatise exists in four complete ms examples 
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and not until 1890 did it appear in its entirety, though still without the illustrations. 

Even after the introduction of the art of printing to Italy, twenty years elapsed before 
its application to architectural works, so that these continued to accumulate in manuscript 
form, though more frequently in the Italian tongue. Such were the still unpublished 
zibaldone of Buonaccorso Ghiberti (grandson of Lorenzo), written in 1472-1483 with oc- 
casional extracts from Vitruvius," also the anonymous life of Brunellesco attributed to 
Antonio Manetti (1423-1491) with its excursus on the history of architecture (not printed 
until 1812),!°a lost manuscript said to have been written by Bernardino Jacobi (Butinone),'” 
and a short anonymous treatise on proportions and architecture (variously attributed to 
Alberti or to Francesco di Giorgio) with marginal notes by Leonardo da Vinci.1* Far more 
important was the Trattato [d’architettura civile e militare| written by Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini in various versions, at first (1456-1477) in ten books like Vitruvius and Alberti, 
and finally during the last eleven years of his life (1491-1502) rearranged in seven books. 
In this case the purpose was purely practical, so that not only was the language Italian but 
there were also illustrations, though not more than thirty-nine simple diagrams accom- 
panied the four architectural books, the majority pertaining to fortification. And, as in the 
case of Alberti’s and Filarete’s works, Francesco’s treatise circulated in numerous manu- 
script copies;!* not until 1841 was it printed. 


in Italian: at Valencia with 217 illustrations (Bibl. de la 17. Butinone’s Ms mentioned by Giovanni Paolo 


Universidad), at Florence with 215 illustrations (Bibl. naz., 
Magliabechiano xvi 30=Ind. 1, 1 141), at Milan with 156 
illustrations (Bibl. Trivulzio 863), and at Florence with 19 
illustrations and preparation for 23 others (Bibl. naz., EB 
15.7 V 372). There are also four complete copies of a Latin 
translation made by Antonio Bonfini for King Matthias 
Corvinus, with a slightly curtailed text, in 1484 (two are 
dated 1488 and 1489): at Venice (Bibl. naz., Marciana vii 
11) and Rome (Vatican, Reginensis 1886), both with 214 
illustrations, and two at Rome without illustrations (Vati- 
can, Sirletanus lat. 4966 and Ottobonianus 1 1548). There 
are incomplete copies in Italian at Siena (Bibl. pubbl.), and 
in Latin at Rome (Vatican, Ottobonianus 1 1300) and 
Milan (Ambrosianus a 71), as well as several more recent 
copies. Copies were consulted by Vasari and Scamozzi; for 
notes on early partial printings see C. Promis, Trattato... 
di Francesco di Giorgio Martini (as cited below, note 19), 
Turin, 1841, 1, 37-38; the complete printing, based on the 
Italian Cod. Magliabechiano xvi 30, is that of W. v. 
Oettingen, Antonio Filarete’s Traktat iiber die Baukunst 
nebst seinen Biichern von der Zeichenkunst und den Bauten 
der Medici (Ilg’s Quellenschriften, N.F. 111), Vienna, 1890. 
Of the 217 illustrations only a few are reproduced by 
Oettingen, by H. v. Geymiiller and C. Stegmann (Architek- 
tur der Renaissance in Toskana, x1, “‘I\lustrazione storica, 
Gesamtiiberblick,” figs. 6, 8, 9-12, 41, 50, 53, 56, 58-60), 
by M. Lazzaroni and A. Mujfioz (Filarete, Rome, 1908, 
PP. 233-77, pls. 1-16), by J. Durm (Die Baukunst der 
Renaissance in Italien, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1914, pp. 9, 731-32, 
875), and by J. Ponten (Architektur die nicht gebaut wurde, 
Berlin-Leipzig, 1925, pp. 32-38, 164, pls. 24-26). See also 
Stein, op. cit., pp. 20-25, 59-71; Olschki, op. cit., 1, 109-119; 
Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 112-17, 119. 

15. Ms of Buonaccorso Ghiberti in Florence (Bibl. naz., 
Magliabechiano xvi1 7, 2; some of the extracts from 
Vitruvius printed by C. C. Perkins, Ghiberti et son école, 
and ed. Paris, 1886, pp. 136-47. See also Schlosser, Denk- 
wirdigkeiten, 1, 9; R. Corwegh, Mitteilungen des kunsthist. 
Instituts in Florenz, 1, 1911, 156-67. 

16. Ms of Manetti in Florence (Bibl. naz., Magliabechi- 
ano vil 1401=Ind. 11, 11 325): Antonio Manetti, Vita di 
Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Florence, 1927, pp. 23-30. See 
also Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 100-101, 104, 132. 


Lomazzo, Idea del tempio della pittura, Milan, 1590, p. 17. 

18. Anonymous Ms in Florence (Laurenziana, 361, for- 
merly Ashburnham 293). See G. Mancini, “Di un codice 
artistico e scientifico del quattrocento con alcuni ricordi 
autografi di Leonardo da Vinci,” Archiv. stor. italiano, ser. 
Iv, xv, 1885, 354-63; Geymiiller and Stegmann, /oc. cit., 
p. 17, figs. 44-46; Elena Berti, ‘Un manoscritto di Pietro 
Cataneo agli Uffizi e un codice di Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini,” Belvedere, vi1, 1925, 100-103; G. Favaro, Un 
codice anonimo del quattrocento postillato da Leonardo, 
Rome, 1934; J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 2nd ed., London and New York, 1939, 1, 109, 
127 n.; 11, 417, no. 41. See following note. 

19. Francesco di Giorgio’s treatise exists in four different 
versions as composed at various moments of his career, and 
there are several copies of each, all described by C. Promis 
and C. Saluzzo, Trattato di architettura civile e militare di 
Francesco di Giorgio Martini, architetto senese del secolo XV, 
ora per la prima volta pubblicato, 2 vols. and atlas, Turin, 
1841 (1, pp. 87-122). The earliest Trattato, written between 
1456 and 1477 in ten books (1, fortresses; 2, cities and 
rivers; 3, churches, houses, the orders, etc.; 4, geometry; 
5, mills; 6, water; 7, metals and mines; 8, fountains and 
hydraulic machines; 9, military affairs; 10, monasteries, 
wells, bell towers), was in the Saluzzo collection at Turin, 
now in the library of the Duke of Genoa at Turin; the 
above-mentioned Cod. Laurenziano 361 seems to be a 
variant of this, and there are eight other copies, more or 
less complete. A ms in the Soane Museum at London, 
“An Italian ms on Fortification and Civil Engineering,” 
seems to be another of these (Geymiiller, Fournal Royal 
Inst. British Architects, N.S. vu, 1891, 190). Second in 
date is the Opusculum de architectura dedicated to Duke 
Federigo between 1477 and 1482, chiefly concerned with 
fortification; the best copy is in the Vatican and another is 
in the Royal Library at Turin. Third comes the Trattato 
in Francesco’s own hand formerly in the Biblioteca Com- 
unale at Siena, written after the death of Duke Federigo 
in 1482 and evidently even after Francesco’s journey to 
Naples in 1491, in seven books (1, general principles; 
2, private and public buildings; 3, city plans and the 
orders; 4, churches; 5, fortifications; 6, harbors; 7, ma- 
chines); there are several copies. The final version is in 
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The honor of being the first architectural book to appear in print fell to Alberti’s De re 
aedificatoria in 1485, thirteen years after his death; it was published at Florence, without 
illustrations, and its influence spread to the North through editions, still in Latin, at Strass- 
burg (1511) and Paris (1512).2° Meanwhile, in 1486, the earliest Vitruvius had been pub- 
lished at Rome, likewise unillustrated; and the half dozen geometrical diagrams appearing 
in the second and third editions at Florence (1496) and Venice (1497) can hardly be digni- 
fied as illustrations. The third architectural book to be printed, at Parma about 1494, was 
the De partibus aedium, in two books, by Francesco Mario Grapaldi; though not strictly 
intended for the architects or amateurs of the Renaissance, and couched in Latin without 
illustrations, it seems to have been regarded as part of the literature of art and passed 
through ten editions, four of them published north of the Alps,”! before Serlio initiated his 
program. 

The earliest printed architectural book to appear with illustrations was the last of the 
incunabula, a Vitruvian commentary in the form of a novel, the Poliphili hypnerotomachia 
presumably by Fra Francesco Colonna, continuing the romantic trend inaugurated by 
Filarete; the dialogue is carried on between Colonna himself, under the pseudonym of Poli- 
philus, and his beloved but probably imaginary Polia. Written first in Latin apparently in 
1467, it is now known only in the Italian version in which it was finally printed at Venice 
in December, 1499, with 170 delightful woodcuts, the only illustrated book to come from 
the Aldine press.” Following this precedent, the text of Vitruvius was fully illustrated* by 
Fra Giocondo with 136 woodcuts (several of them derived from Francesco di Giorgio)*4 
in the Venice edition of 1511, repeated in miniature pocket editions in 1513 and 1522 at 
Florence. Meanwhile, after a vain effort inspired by Duke Federigo da Montefeltro of 


Florence (Bibl. naz., Magliabechiano xv 31), probably 
not in Francesco’s own hand but with corrections and 
sketches by him; the text, still in seven books, is the one 
published by Promis and Saluzzo, op. cit., 1, pp. 123-328; 
bound with this Ms (fols. 103-192) is a Ms Italian translation 
of Vitruvius presumably made for Francesco and thus the 
earliest known. The illustrations pertain chiefly to fortifica- 
tion (pls. rv—xxxvutt of the Promis atlas); those of architec- 
tural nature, accompanying Books 11-1v, are only thirty- 
nine in number (idid., pls. 1-111) and are in large part simply 
geometrical schemes. Some of these sketches were copied by 
Fra Giocondo (Uffizi 1690, 1691, 1693, 1694, 2152; see 
A. Bartoli, J monumenti antichi di Roma nei disegni degli 
Uffizi di Firenze, Rome, 1, 1914, 12; cf. L. A. Maggiorotti, 
Architetti e architetture militari, Rome, 11, 1936, 22). See 
also Geymiiller and Stegmann, Joc. cit., figs. 28-31, 44-46, 
51-§2, 54-55, 61; Stein, op. cit., pp. 42-44, 99-104; Olschki, 
op. cit., 1, 119-37; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 120-22, 
128-29. 

20. Not until 1546 was Alberti’s work translated into 
Italian and not until 1550 did it receive illustrations, the 
woodcuts by Cosimo Bartoli; and in 1553, the year before 
Serlio’s death, it appeared for the first time in French, with 
the same woodcuts. 

21. L.e., ca. 1494 (Parma), 1501 (Parma), 1506 (Parma), 
1508 (Strassburg), 1516 (Parma), 1517 (Venice), 1517 
(Turin), 1517 (Paris), 1533 (Basle), 1535 (Lyons). Only 
two editions (1541, Basle, and 1618, Dordrecht) appeared 
later. See also Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 221-22, 226. 

22. Poliphili hypnerotomachia, ubi humana omnia non 
nisi somnium esse ostendit, atque obiter plurima scitu saneque 
[corrected saneqguam] digna commemorat, Venice, 1499. For 
variant copies of the first edition see Philip Hofer, Bu/letin 
New York Public Library, xxxvi, 1932, 475-86. A facsimile 
of the first edition was published at London, 1904. For the 
most recent discussion of the illustrations, Max Sander, Le 


liore a figures italien depuis 1467 jusqu’a 1530, New York, 
1941, 1, 365-66. The authorship of Colonna is disputed by 
A. Khomentovskaia, ‘Felice Feliciano da Verona comme 
l’auteur de |’ ‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’,’ Bidliofilia, 
XXXVII, 1935, 154-74, 200-212; xXxxvIlII, 1936, 20-48, 
g2-102. 

23. The illustrations published in connection with Vi- 
truvius have never been adequately discussed. See, for the 
present, M. Bach, “Die illustrierten Vitruv-Ausgaben des 
XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, 1v, 
1900-1901, 49-56, 145-50; Charles Saunier, “‘Sur certains 
livres d’architecture du XVI° siécle,” Mélanges offerts a 
Henry Lemonnier (Archives de l'art francais, nouv. pér., 
vil), 1913, 151-68; H. Réttinger, Die Holzschnitte zur 
Architektur und zum Vitruvius Teutsch des Walther Rivius, 
Strassburg, 1914; Bodo Ebhardt, Die zehn Biicher der Ar- 
chitektur des Vitruv und ihre Herausgeber seit 1484, Berlin, 
1918; G. K. Lukomski, J maestri della architettura classica 
da Vitruvio allo Scamozzi, Milan, 1933; also Lemonnier and 
Colombier as cited in note 94. 

24. A comparison of Fra Giocondo’s published illustra- 
tions with his unpublished copies from Francesco di 
Giorgio in the Uffizi (especially Arch. 1690, 1694, 2152, the 
others being of fortification; cf. note 19), and with Fran- 
cesco’s own illustrations as published by Promis and 
Saluzzo, would be very desirable. 

25. These pocket Giunta editions have the Giocondo il- 
lustrations wretchedly copied at a smaller scale, sometimes 
reversed. Two of the original Giocondo woodcuts (on fols. 
gt and 9” of 1511) are omitted and replaced by new designs 
(on fols. 14” and 15% of 1513), and four new figures are added 
(on fols. 17", 23”, 34", and 146"), making 140 illustrations in 
all. On the reversal of woodcuts by copyists, see A. W. 
Pollard, ‘““The Transference of Woodcuts in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries,” in Bibliographica, 1, 1896, 350- 
54. 
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Urbino before 1482, followed by the preparation of a translation particularly for the guid- 
ance of Francesco di Giorgio,”® an elaborate translation of Vitruvius into Italian was under- 
taken shortly before 1520 by Marco Fabio Calvo “in Raphael’s house at Rome,” provided 
with illustrations but never published.?’ Possibly a deterrent was the news of the lengthy 
undertaking by Cesare Cesariano and two of his patrons, Agostino Gallo of Como and 
Aloisio Pirovano of Milan: the preparation of an Italian translation with an extensive com- 
mentary, and a full and extensive set of 115 illustrations, many of them inspired by Fra 
Giocondo but far more elaborate in character; this work was published at Como in 1521 
at great cost. As Pirovano observed, “Not without great expense have I had the figures 
drawn by many excellent artists, delineated with compasses and measured with calipers, 
and likewise have had them cut by cutters of no mean ability.”* And Vasari (“Life of 
Bramante’’) relates that Cesariano died in 1543 still impoverished by the financial re- 
sponsibilities of this edition, which was prophetically dedicated “‘al Christianissimo & 
invictissimo Re di Francia e Duca de Milano D. D. Francisco.” At Lyons, in 1523, was 
published a small but beautiful edition of the Latin text, illustrated with 171 woodcuts, 
including all those of Fra Giocondo besides thirty-five selected from Cesariano; while 
copied at a smaller scale, the woodcuts are all well done and are taken from the original 
editions of 1511 and 1521.”® The translation in the pocket editions by Francesco Lutio 
Durantino (Venice, 1524 and 1535) is merely a plagiarism from the Como translation, 
though claimed to be “Vitruvio nuovamente tradotto emendato & cé ogni diligentia stam- 
pate,” while the 133 illustrations are copied from Fra Giocondo. The incomplete transla- 
tion—the first five books—by Gianbattista Caporali (Perugia, 1536), on the other hand, is 
an independent version but repeats seventy-eight of the Cesariano illustrations, reduced 
and sometimes varied. Of all these, however, the illustrations made for Fra Francesco, 
though suggestive, are purely fanciful; and those of Fra Giocondo and Cesariano, apart 
from the latter’s three drawings of Milan Cathedral, are for the most part naively unclas- 
sical diagrams of what it was supposed that the ancient author had intended, and so were 
neither archaeologically correct nor adapted to contemporary practice. 

When we turn to practical works on architecture in the early sixteenth century, how- 
ever, we note a strange fatality attending the process of publication. The only exception 


26. This early attempt is mentioned by Francesco di 
Giorgio. For the ms in Florence, mentioned in note 19, see 
also Geymiiller and Stegmann, op. cit., v1, ““Martini,” p. 2 
n. 2; L. Olschki, op. cit., 11, 1922, 203 n. I. 

27. Munich, cod. ital. 37; the ms includes the complete 
translation (terminating with “Fine del libro di victruio 
architecto tradocto di latino in lingua et sermone proprio 
et volgare da M. Fabio Calvo ravenate in Roma in casa 
di Raphaello di giova di Sacte da Urbno et a sua in- 
stantia”), with plans of ancient buildings, another partial 
translation, the letter attributed to Raphael (all the fore- 
going in handwriting regarded by Geymiiller, Trans. Royal 
Inst. British Architects, N.S. vu, 1891, 137-38, as that of 
the younger Antonio da Sangallo), and a few pages assumed 
to be by Bramante (J. A. Schmeller, “Ueber Raphael 
Sanzio als Architekten, nach Handschriften der k. Biblio- 
thek zu Miinchen,” 44h. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften, 1v, 1847, 229-39; J. D. Passavant, Raphael 
d@’Urbin et son pére Giovanni Santi, 2nd ed., Paris, 1860, 1, 
s08 n.; see also notes 34, 35). This is mentioned in a Ms 
catalogue of an unknown library absorbed by the Munich 
Library (cod. lat. 271): “Vitruvio tradotto di latino in 
lingua et sermone volgare da M. Fabio Calvo Ravennate, 
in Roma, in casa di Raphaelo di Giovanni di S., manuscr.” 
It appears also in a Munich inventory of Codices icono- 


graphici of 1598 (cod. germ. 2133/2134, no. 112): “Vitruvius 
de Architectura, in welsche sprach transferiert, und von der 
Hanndt geschriben, in ein alt Copert eingebunden”’ (cf. 
Otto Hartig, “Die Griindung der Miinchener Hofbiblio- 
thek,” 46h. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, xxvitls, 1917, 
120). 

28. Vitruvius, Como, 1521, fol. (ix): “nd senza maxima 
impensa p. molti excelléti pictori io ho facto designare & 
p. nd mediocri incisori ho similméte facto intagliare le 
affiguratide al circino perlineate & cdpassate.”’ 

29. The fact that the Lyons illustrations are taken from 
Giocondo’s original of 1511 rather than from the smaller 
Giunta editions of 1513 and 1522 is proved by comparison, 
the Giunta woodcuts being simplified and often distorted, 
while the Lyons illustrations are faithfully copied and in- 
clude the actual details of the originals (particularly true of 
fols. 73, 80%, 120%, 153%, 155", 158", 159", 165", 169%, 1757, 
177", 177%, 182", 183°, 185%, 185%, 186”, and 194” of the Lyons 
1523 edition). This fact is of some importance as evidence 
that the Giocondo (1511) and Cesariano (1521) original 
editions were available in France at this time. The thirty- 
five copies of the Cesariano woodcuts include one duplicate, 
the section of Milan Cathedral (fols. 13¥=79' of Lyons 
1523); these are all (with the exception of that on fol. 160”) 
specially marked by asterisks. 
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is Fra Luca Pacioli who, finishing his Divina proportione® in 1497 and publishing it in 1509, 
appended twenty chapters “di architettura,” with a few illustrations. Leonardo da Vinci 
himself planned to include architecture among his writings,*! but his existing notes and 
sketches may all be investigations of special problems rather than parts of a comprehensive 
whole.** On the other hand, Benvenuto Cellini relates a circumstantial story concerning 
“a manuscript copy of a treatise by Leonardo da Vinci on sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture,” in which “the rules of perspective, up to now so incomplete and obscure, were 
traced and explained with such order and clarity that everyone could easily understand 
them.” In 1542, “while I was in the service of King Francis I, Bastiano Serlio, wishing to 
publish his books on perspective, asked me to show him the admirable discourse of the 
great Leonardo da Vinci; I consented, and he published what little of it his mind could 
grasp.”** This story can hardly refer to any known manuscript by Leonardo and may sug- 
gest that he actually wrote a lost work on the five orders and on other architectural mat- 
ters. Again, Donato Bramante is reported to have left unpublished treatises entitled 
Practica di Bramante in one book and Architettura di Bram4te in five books; but the fantastic 
bibliography in which these are described is so little worthy of confidence that we cannot 
even be certain that such ever existed.*4 To Bramante himself, or to one of his followers 
such as Raphael or Peruzzi, or even to Baldassare Castiglione or Fabio Calvo, has been 
attributed the report presented to Pope Leo X which exists in two manuscripts,**not printed 
until 1733 and 1858. 

Among actual publications earlier than 1537, therefore, Serlio obviously used Vitruvius 


30. Divina proportione, opera a tutti glingegni perspicaci e 
curiosi necessaria ove ciascun studioso di philosophia, pros pec- 
tiva pictura sculptura architectura musica e altre mathematice, 
etc., Venice, 1509, fols. 23-35” (examples in Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and The Pierpont Morgan Library). The 
text is reprinted with a German translation by C. Winter- 
berg, Fra Luca Pacioli Divina Proportione, Die Lehre vom 
goldenen Schnitt (Ilg’s Quellenschriften, N.F. 11), Vienna, 
1889; for the chapters on architecture see pp. 123-63, the 
translation pp. 286-337, the alphabet plates pp. 352-61, 
the architectural plates pp. 362-67. See also Olschki, Gesch. 
wissensch. Literatur, 1, 207-239; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, 
pp. 124-25, 129; S. Morison, Fra Luca de Pacioli of Borgo 
S. Sepolero, New York, 1933. 

31. J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, 2nd ed., London and New York, 1939, 11, 19, 59; and 
it is there reported (p. 27, n. 1) that L. H. Heydenreich will 
attempt to reconstruct Leonardo’s proposed treatise in a 
forthcoming work Leonardo da Vinci als Architekt. 

32. Richter, op. cit., 1, pp. 19-82 (and pp. 375-76, quo- 
tations from Vitruvius); cf. Edward MacCurdy, The Note- 
books of Leonardo da Vinci, New York, 1938, 11, 415-34. 
These passages deal primarily with mechanical problems. 

33- Discorso dell architettura, first printed by Jacopo 
Morelli, Codices manuscripti latini bibliothecae Nanianae, 
Venice, 1776, pp. 155-59. See also Opere di Benvenuto 
Cellini, Milan, 11, 1811, 245-55; Oeuores completes, Paris, 
1847, 11, pp. 413-19; A. J. Rusconi and A. Valeri, La vita 
di Benvenuto Cellini, i trattati della oreficeria e della scultura, 
ecc., Rome, 1901, p. 798; Trattato dell’oreficeria ed altri 
discorsi, Milan, 1927, p. 262. 

34. Anton Francesco Doni, La seconda libraria, Venice, 
1551, fol. 31: “The first of the five books contains the 
Rustic, the second the Doric order, the third the Ionic, the 
fourth the Corinthian, and the fifth the Composite order; in 
these is shown why the Rustic order is lower and thicker 
than all the others which are derived from it, why the Doric 
is thicker and stronger than among the Greeks, the Ionic 


more slender, and why the Corinthian and Tuscan modes 
were most pleasing to the Romans; in a word, these books 
contain all that one may need to know about architec- 
ture’’(!). See also Lomazzo, Trattato dell’ arte della pittura, 
Milan, 1584, p. 320; dea, 1590, p. 16; more recently, Stein, 
op. cit., pp. 44-45; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 127, 129- 
30. A few pages in the Munich cod. ital. 37, containing 
Calvo’s Vitruvius (note 27), are believed by Geymiiller 
(Trans. Royal Inst. British Architects, N.S. vu, 1891, 138- 
39) to be in the actual handwriting of Bramante; they are 
concerned with the proportions of ancient temples. 

35. Two Mss, one formerly in the possession of Marchese 
Scipione Maffei and first printed by Gaetano C. Volpi, 
Opere volgari e latine del conte Baldessar Castiglione, Padua, 
1733, PP. 423-36; the other bound with the ms translation 
of Vitruvius by M. Fabio Calvo in the Munich Library 
(Cod. ital. 37), consisting of twelve folios, the first and last 
blank, first published in 1858; see J. D. Passavant, Raphael 
ad’ Urbin, 2nd ed., 1860, 1, 508-521 (previously described 
by Schmeller, Joc. cit.). Geymiiller (doc. cit., also Raffaello 
studiato come architetto, Milan, 1884, pp. 85, 108-111) makes 
out a strong case for Raphael, but says that the handwriting 
is that of the younger Antonio da Sangallo. More recently, 
Vogel, Bramante und Raffael (Kunstwiss. Studien, 1v), 
1910; Stein, op. cit., pp. 45-46; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 
130, 175, 177-78. 

36. Among lesser works of the first part of the century 
was a manuscript on architecture dated 1524 by Bernardo 
Martini (Zenale), formerly in the possession of Lomazzo 
but now lost (Lomazzo, Trattato, pp. 164, 174; Idea, p. 107; 
Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, pp. 126-27, 29); a treatise on the 
building of villas appended to the Trattato d’ agricoltura by 
Gianvittorio Soderini, but not published until 1811 
(A. Bacchi della Lega, Collezione di opere inedite o rare 
dei primi secoli della lingua, xtvu, Bologna, 1902); a frag- 
ment of a treatise by Gian Giorgio Trissino of Vicenza, not 
published until 1878 (B. Morsolin, Gian Giorgio Trissino, 
Vicenza, 1878; 2nd ed., Florence, 1894); a Trattato del 
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and Alberti; and he may possibly have consulted Grapaldi, Colonna, and Pacioli, but the 
absence of any references to them in his work makes it rather improbable. As for the 
various unpublished or abortive efforts before 1537, moreover, only those of Filarete and 
Francesco di Giorgio could have been utilized to advantage, and again we have no evi- 
dence that Serlio was acquainted with them. The only manuscript which he is known to 
have perused was the lost one by Leonardo, and this came into his hands too late for use 
in any part of his work except that dealing with perspective (Book 11 of 1545), a field of 
which he was already a master.*’ The chief result of our survey of the earlier material has 
been, not to discover Serlio’s sources, but to emphasize the coinplete dissimilarity between 
architectural writing anterior to his time and that which he inaugurated. In other words, 
apart from Vitruvius and Alberti, and the Roman ruins themselves, Serlio had no sources 
of inspiration—with one exception. 

It is well known that Baldassare Peruzzi, with whom Serlio worked in Rome, accumu- 
lated material for treatises on perspective, on the orders of architecture, and on the an- 
tiquities of Rome, material which was never published owing to his death on January 6, 
1536. From the surviving sketches it seems evident that it was not yet in state for publica- 
tion; and it is equally evident that Serlio made full use of this material, not only by direct 
copying, but also through conversation,** and thus was enabled to preserve many of his 
“‘preceptor’s” ideas. In fact, Serlio himself frankly admits his great indebtedness to Peruzzi 
in his earliest publication of the orders: “‘For all that you may find to be agreeable in this 
book, do not give the praise to me, but rather to my preceptor Baldessar Petruccio of Siena; 
he was not only very learned in this art both in theory and practice, but he was also very 
kind and generous, teaching to those whom he loved, and chiefly to me, so that all that I 
know, such as it is, I acknowledge as due to his kindness. And it is after his example that 
I intend to conduct myself also toward those who may not disdain to learn from me.’’®® 
In the face of this acknowledgment, and of Serlio’s numerous other affectionate refer- 
ences to the friend whom he always called his teacher, one can have little sympathy with 
the slander initiated by Giorgio Vasari in the first edition of the Lives: “There was left 
as heir of many of his things Sebastiano Serlio of Bologna, who made the third book on 
architecture and the fourth on the measured antiquities of Rome, in which the above- 
mentioned labors of Baldassare were entered in the margins and in great part written up.’”4° 


Parchitettura by Alvise Corner (Luigi Cornaro) of Venice, of 
which the original has been lost, while even of a manuscript 
containing extracts no portion was published until 1891 
(W. v. Oettingen, Repert. f. Kunstw., x1v, 1891, 22); a 
philosophical program written in 1533 by Fra Francesco 
Giorgi for the building of S. Francesco della Vigna at 
Venice by Jacopo Sansovino, but not printed until 1815 
(G. A. Moschini, Guida per la citta di Venezia, Venice, 1815, 
11, pp. 56 ff.). There is also an anonymous Venetian 
treatise of the first half of the century, merely a literary 
compilation, not published until 1869 (Imre Henszlmann, 
Fb. f. Kunstw., 11, 1869, 128-42); and we may include also 
an anonymous manuscript entitled J cingue ordini architet- 
tonici, not published until 1843 and then erroneously at- 
tributed to Alberti (A. Bonucci, Opere volgare di Leone 
Battista Alberti, Florence, 1843, 1v, pp. 377 ff.; H. Janit- 
schek, Albertis kleinere kunsttheoretische Schriften |Eitel- 
berger’s Quellenschriften, x1), Vienna, 1877, pp. 207-225), but 
undoubtedly to be assigned to the sixteenth century (Paul 
Hoffmann, Studien 2u Leon Battista Albertis Zehn Biichern 
de re aedificatoria, Frankenberg, 1883 {Diss.], pp. 51-53. 
Stein, op. cit., pp. 81-82; Schlosser, Kunstliteratur, p. 111). 
Among the works of greater men should be cited recently 


discovered manuscripts by Giulio Romano, dealing pri- 
marily with perspective and proportions, in a seventeenth- 
century copy (Lukomski, Maestri, pp. 359, 361; idem, 
Fules Romain, Paris, 1932, pp. 11-21), and by Antonio 
da Sangallo the Younger, intended to form an introduc- 
tion to an unpublished edition of Vitruvius (Schlosser, 
Kunstliteratur, p. 178; Lukomski, Maestri, pp. 79-82, 360, 
368, 405). 

37. Serlio mentions Leonardo in his book on perspective 
(Secondo libro, Paris, 1545, fol. 39). 

38. Thus Giovanni Battista del Peloro also took notes on 
his conversations with Peruzzi on mathematics and astron-_ 
omy. 

39. Book tv, 1537, fol. 3°. 

40. Le vite de pink eccellenti architetti, pittori, et scultori 
italiani, Florence, 1550, p. 725 (ed. Ricci, Milan and Rome 
[1927], 111, p. 172). It is to be noted that this is the only 
allusion to Serlio in the 1550 edition, as contrasted with 
five allusions in the 1568 edition. It is to be noted, further- 
more, that Vasari interchanges the subjects of the third and 
fourth books and thus does not betray too close an ac- 
quaintance with them. It should be added that Vasari 
himself weakens his aspersions when he adds: “Mostjof 
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The same passage appears in somewhat embellished form in the second edition. Meanwhile 
Benvenuto Cellini who, as we have noted in connection with the Leonardo da Vinci episode, 
betrays little affection for his countrymen in the service of Francis I, took up this story 
as follows: “‘Baldassare Peruzzi, an excellent Sienese painter, turned to the investigation 
of beautiful architecture; and, in order to be able to determine the basis for the best style, 
he forced himself to copy not only all the ancient monuments to be found at Rome, but also 
all those that he met in other territories. .. This work was completely prepared when death 
struck down the poor artist... Now Baldassare had for an intimate friend a Bolognese 
designer of woodcuts, named Bastiano Serlio, who almost always participated in his studies 
... The writings of Baldassare remained in the hands of Bastiano, who had them printed, 
though without arranging them in the exquisite order to which Baldassare would have 
reduced them.”’*? These somewhat malicious accusations of plagiarism were repeated even 
more forcefully by Saraina, Danti, Lomazzo, Piccolomini, Temanza, Della Valle,“ and some 
more modern writers.*4 It can be demonstrated, on the basis of Serlio’s own statements,“ 
or by comparison with Peruzzi’s extant sketches,“ or even, perhaps, by study of the scales 
employed,‘”? that many of Serlio’s illustrations were copied from Peruzzi’s drawings—and 
with equal certainty that others were not. For example, Peruzzi’s plan of the Pantheon 
(Fig. 9 = Uffizi, Arch. 462°) definitely formed the basis for Serlio’s published plan (Fig. 1o= 
Book 111, p. 7); the evidence may best be seen in connection with the stairway which Peruzzi 
shows at the left side of the portico, while Serlio shows it at the right in his woodcut, though 
in the text he remarks that “the stairway which is seen on the left side will be [understood 
to be] likewise on the right side, to ascend above the vestibule.” Serlio’s drawing was obvi- 
ously like Peruzzi’s, with the stairway appearing only on the left for the sake of rapid 
drawing; but the text failed to take account of the reversal in the woodcut. Even in such 
a clear case as this, however, it is evident that the completion of the plan (such details as 
the hollow wall-spaces not appearing in Peruzzi’s sketch) and the preparation for publica- 
tion, as well as the fitting to an integrated whole, are due to Serlio, without whose labors 
the work would never have reached an audience. Consequently, instead of blaming Serlio 


these writings of Baldassare came into the hands of Jacomo 
Melighino of Ferrara, who was afterwards chosen by Pope 
Paul as architect for his buildings, and of the aforesaid 
Francesco da Siena, his former assistant and disciple, by 
whose hand is the highly renowned escutcheon of Cardinal 
Trani in the Piazza Navona, with some other works.” It 
was rumored that Metighino even poisoned Peruzzi in order 
to obtain his succession. 

41. See above, p. 61. In the preface to the first printed 
edition of Cellini’s La vita scritta da lui medesimo (Naples, 
1728), Antonio Cocchi writes, “I will not conceal my belief 
that there are some things scattered through his narrative 
in blame of contemporaries to which we ought to lend a 
somewhat doubting ear.” 

42. Discorso dell’ architettura, as cited in note 33. 

43. Egnazio Danti, biography of Vignola in Due regole 
della prospettiva pratica, Rome, 1583, p. 82. Lomazzo, 
Trattato, 1584, p. 407; Idea, 1590, p. 14. Torello Saraina, 
De origine et amplitudine civitatis Veronae, Verona, 1540, 
legend under author’s portrait. Giulio Piccolomini, Siena 
illustrata (ms of seventeenth century in University Library, 
Siena, used by Della Valle, op. cit., 1, 32; 1, 125 ff.). Tom- 
maso Temanza, Vite dei pin celebri architetti e scultori 
Veneziani che fiorirono nel secolo decimo sesto, Venice, 1778, 
p. 138. Fra Guglielmo della Valle, Lettere sanesi sopra le 
belle arti, 3 vols., Rome, 1782-1786, 1, 120. 

44. Promis, Miscellanea di storia italiana, 1v, 1863, 608- 
613. A. Bartoli, J monumenti antichi di Roma nei disegni 


degli Uffizi di Firenze, 6 vols., Rome, 1914-1922, 1, 37-38 
55, 57- Lukomski, Maestri, pp. 361, 368-69, 396-402. 

45. Serlio cites Peruzzi four times in Book rv (1537), fols. 
3°, 24”, 69”, 70", and four times in Book 11 (1540), pp. 38, 
46 (twice), 144. 

46. Thus Bartoli lists various equivalents between the 
Setlio illustrations and the Peruzzi drawings in the Uffizi, 
some of them showing resemblances merely because they 
illustrate the same subjects, while others contain internal 
evidence that Serlio used them, as in the case of the plan 
of the Pantheon mentioned in the text (an example not 
cited by Bartoli, though illustrated on his pl. 173, from 
which Fig. 9 is taken). Another instance of such use is 
Serlio’s plan of the Poggio Reale variant (Book 111, p. 152), 
almost exactly reversed from Peruzzi’s plan in Cod. 10935, 
fol. 136”, in the Hofbibliothek at Vienna (H. Egger, “Ent- 
wirfe Baldassare Peruzzis fir den Einzug Karl V in Rom,” 
Fo. kunsthist. Sammi. allerhich. Kaiserhauses, xxi, 1902, 
35 ; Durm, Baukunst der Renaissance in Italien, p. 423, fig. 
340). 

47. Five different scales were employed for the measure- 
ments of the buildings contained in Serlio’s Book 111, of 
which three are interrelated, the pal/mo Romano antico of 
0.219 m., the piede Romano antico of 0.292 m., and the 
braccio comune or moderno of 0.584 m. Peruzzi preferred 
to measure with these interrelated units, so that further 
study of the drawings should provide a method of distin- 
guishing those which might be attributed to him. 
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for the omission of specific acknowledgments in each case in the manner of modern foot- 
notes, we should be grateful for the preservation and interpretation of much that would 
otherwise have been lost. He employed the legacy of his revered Peruzzi in a spirit of piety 
rather than of plagiarism. 


SERLIO’S PUBLICATIONS IN ITALY 


There exists evidence, not hitherto sufficiently appreciated,** indicating that Serlio 
began to assemble his material long before the death of Peruzzi, perhaps even before the 
death of Raphael. His studies of Roman remains and of the orders must have been far ad- 
vanced before the great dispersion of artists resulting from the sack of Rome in 1527, and, 
presuming that he was one of those who fled at this time, he must have taken his drawings 
northward with him. By April 1 of the next year, at any rate, Serlio was in Venice, where 
his will was drawn up and witnessed by Lorenzo Lotto and Alessandro Cittolino.*® And it 
would seem that at about this time he designed the architectural features of a painting by 
Giovanni de’ Busi Cariani (del Comandador), seen by Marcantonio Michiel in 1532 in the 
house of Andrea di Oddoni at Venice: “The history of Trajan, with the many figures and the 
ancient buildings, was from the hand of the same Zuanne del Comandador; but the build- 
ings were drawn by Sebastiano of Bologna.’®® Among other fugitives was Agostino de’ 
Musi (Veneziano), who fled to Florence and thence to Mantua, where we find him in 1528." 
He had been engaged, like other engravers in Rome at this period, in the production of 
illustrations of ruins and ornamental details of ancient Rome which were sold separately like 
postcards; and to him Serlio had evidently entrusted a series of drawings of the orders of 
architecture. For in 1528, and so presumably while at Mantua, Agostino engraved a series of 
nine plates of the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, each having three plates depict- 
ing the base, capital, and entablature in that sequence. The prints themselves, only about 
41% X7 inches, have in each case the phrase cautum sit ne aliquis imprimat ut in privilegio 
constat across the top, and the signature 7528 av and the title Dorica (or -o, Ionica or -o, 
Corinthia or -o) sB (Fig. 1). The initials 4v are, of course, those of Agostino Veneziano; 
and sB is undoubtedly the maker of the origimal drawings, whose identity has been very 


48. The importance of this evidence for the early stages 
of Serlio’s work has not been recognized in any discussion 
of his career, even though the attribution of the engravings 
dated 1528 has been frequently mentioned (see note §4). 

49. Gustav Ludwig, “Archivialische Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der venezianischen Malerei,”’ kg/. preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, xxiv, 1903, Beiheft p. 42: “1528, 
1 April—Test ... Ego Sebastianus de Serlius architectus 
quondam domini Bartholomei bononiensis, nunc moram 
trahens Venetiis in contrata Sancta Justina Venetiarum... 
Testes—Io Laurentio Loto Pictor ... ho sottoscritto. Io 
Alessandro Cittolino . . . ho sottoscritto. ... scriptum per 
me Dominum Branchum Notarium Venetum sub die mer- 
curis primo Aprilis 1528” (Venice, Archivio di Stato, Sez. 
Not. Test. Nod. Branco Ovidio, Ba. 44, no. 421). 

so. Marcantonio Michiel (Anonimo Morelliano), Notizia 
d’ opere del disegno (ms in Venice, Bibl. Marciana, Ital. Cl. 
x1 Cod. txvm [Ap. Zen. 346], fol. 52”); T. Frimmel, Der 
Anonimo Morelliano (Marcanton Michiel’s Notizia d’opere 
del disegno) (Ilg’s Quellenschriften, N.F. 1), Vienna, 1888, 
p. 84; G. G. Williamson, The Anonimo, London, 1903, p. 
100. 

51. There would be no objection to the usual assumption 
that Veneziano made these nine engravings at Rome, sup- 
posing that he returned thither in 1528, were it not for the 
fact that his copy of Giulio Romano’s Hercules Conquering 


the Lion in the Palazzo del Té at Mantua is dated “av 
1528” (J. D. Passavant, Le peintre-graveur, Leipzig, v1, 
1864, 57, no. 65), while the earliest engravings definitely 
known to have been made after 1527 at Rome are those of 
twelve vases dated 1530 and 1531 (Adam Bartsch, Le 
peintre graveur, Vienna, xiv, 1813 [reprinted Leipzig, 1867], 
387-90, nos. §41-§2). 

52. The nine engravings are listed by Bartsch, op. cit., 
XIV, pp. 382-83, nos. 525-33 (cf. Passavant, op. cit., v1, 
p. 64, nos. 129-37), but in an erroneous sequence. The origi- 
nal sequence can be established by means of the numbers 
applied in the second state (see note 55), as follows: 1 (B. 
526), Dorica (base); 2 (B. 525), Dorico (capital); 3 (B. 527), 
Dorico (entablature); 5 (B. 529), Jonica (base); 6 (B. 528), 
Tonico (capital); 7 (B. 530), Jonico (entablature); 9 (B. 532), 
Corinthia (base); 10 (B. 531), Corinthio (capital); 11 (B. 
533), Corinthio (entablature). In other words, Bartsch 
erred only in placing the capital before the base in each of 
the three sets. 

53. The Metropolitan Museum of Art has examples of all 
nine Veneziano engravings in their first state, no. 3 being 
separate (Fig. 1), while the eight others are included in a 
set of Lafreri’s Speculum: 1 (129), 2 (167), 5 (130), 6 (131), 
7 (147), 9 (146), 10 (165), 11 (148). Concerning this copy 
of the Speculum, see note 57. 
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plausibly guessed as Sebastianus (Serlius) Bononiensis.** The character of the material and 
style of presentation are exactly suitable for Serlio, and there can be little doubt that these 
nine engravings represent the first stage of his Regole generali di architettura, even though 
they are not identical with any of the woodcuts in his published books—probably because of 
Veneziano’s copyright. 

A later stage in the history of these nine engravings, after Serlio had ceased to have any 
interest in them, nevertheless precedes his first edition. The copyright privilege and Serlio’s 
title and initials were obliterated, the single word Dorica, etc., being recut in very small 
capitals; and the engraver’s signature was altered to 7536 av. At this time, moreover, se- 
quence numbers 1-3, $~7, and 9-11 were inserted at the lower right-hand corner of each, 
the intervening numbers 4 and 8 probably being devoted to plates from another source. 
Later still the signature of the bookseller Ant. Sal. exc. was added (Fig. 2), referring to 
Antonio Salamanca (excudit) as the publisher of such engravings of antiquities before 
Antoine Lafrére, who came to Rome in 1540, established a monopoly in this trade and began 
to create and collect the engravings for his great Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, in 
which the Veneziano engravings in their various states were often included.*”? In some 
instances, furthermore, the Veneziano engravings were afterwards inserted in published 
editions of Serlio’s fourth book, Regole generali di architettura,** a coincidence which strength- 
ens the attribution of the original drawings to him. 

The emphasis on illustration, already apparent in these early engravings, was the ideal 
which guided Serlio in the preparation of his published works. It was a new conception in 
architectural writing, though it has since become so general that we tend to forget that it 
was an innovation which we owe to him. Instead of composing a literary essay accompanied 
by illustrations, he planned to make the illustrations the main body of the work, each to 
be provided with a commentary more or less brief as the nature of the case demanded, the 
ideal being one page of text opposite or accompanying each drawing. With regard to the 
general scheme of arrangement, he was undoubtedly inspired by Vitruvius and Alberti, 
and perhaps also by Francesco di Giorgio; but his plan was far more comprehensive than 


54. The identification of sp as Sebastiano of Bologna, 
not recognized by Bartsch, was first made by Leopoldo 
Cicognara, Catalogo ragionato dei libri d’arte e d antichita, 
Pisa, 1821, 1, no. 665, and was followed by Bolognini 
Amorini, Serlio, p. 34. It was doubted by Scipione Casali, 
Annali della tipografia veneziana di Francesco Marcolini da 
Forli, Forli, 1861, because the engravings antedate Serlio’s 
earliest publication by nine years. Meanwhile the same 
identification was made by G. K. Nagler, Die Monogram- 
misten und diejenigen bekannten und unbekannten Kiinstler 
aller Schulen, Munich, 1, 1858, 591, Iv, p. 1108, no. 3961, and 
v, 1879, 60; this was repeated by Passavant, op. cit., v1, 
1864, 64, and by Charvet, Ser/io, 1869, p. 99. Nagler inferred 
that the engravings were copied by Veneziano from Serlio’s 
drawings, and Passavant stated that they were made for 
Serlio’s 1537 edition (which sounds very improbable); 
Charvet does not commit himself as to their relation to 
Serlio’s published works. The same initials sB (reversed) 
appear on an Italian engraving of the first half of the six- 
teenth century, with an Ionic colonnade at the right and a 
piece of cornice at the left with the initials below (Nagler, 
op. cit., 1, 887, no. 2066); but I have not seen an example, 
and so can have no opinion as to the attribution to Braman- 
tino or Serlio. 

55. The Metropolitan Museum of Art has examples of 
eight of the nine engravings in their second state, nos. 1-3, 
6-7, 9 (two examples), 10-11. The numbers 3 and 6 are 


indistinct, and 7 is incomplete in these examples, though 
they can be made out; the number 5, on the other hand, is 
missing and must be restored by analogy. Nos. 4, 8, and 12 
of this set of a dozen prints are not yet identified. 

56. The Metropolitan Museum of Art has an example of 
no. 3 inits third state (Fig. 2=no. 159 in the set of Lafreri’s 
Speculum). Bartsch had noted the name Ant. Sal. on what 
he stated were later proofs of the 1536 set, giving the correct 
date but without identifying the name. Cicognara, how- 
ever, restored the name as Antonio Sadeler (sic!) and mis- 
takenly gave the date as 1636; both errors were repeated 
by Amorini Passavant, and Charvet. 

57. Concerning Lafreri’s Speculum see Christian Huelsen, 
Das Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae des Antonio Lafreri, 
1921, and, with regard to the exceptionally important set 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Quaritch cata- 
logue, Lafreri, Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, Rome, 
15|28]40-1586[7606]. This set contains examples of 156 of 
the 167 Lafreri engravings distinguished by Huelsen, and 
two in addition, many of these in various states; nearly 150 
of the 377 engravings are by others than Lafreri, and among 
these are the Veneziano engravings. The numbers apply to 
the sequence in which they are mounted, as listed in the 
Quaritch catalogue. 

58. Cicognara, Catalogo, 1, no. 665 (an example of the 
1544 edition); Charvet, Ser/io, p. 99; I have not personally 
seen any copies of Serlio with these Veneziano engravings. 
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theirs. The work was to be in seven books rather than the ten of Vitruvius and Alberti, 
and these, furthermore, were to be so large as to be issued in separate volumes. In the pref- 
ace to the first to be published (Book rv),*® in 1537, Serlio announced his intentions as 
follows :*° 


Fe Benevolent reader, I have prepared some rules of architecture, thinking that not only the more 
eral intelligent would comprehend them, but that also those who are less ingenious could understand, 
phe according as they are more or less inclined to such an art. These rules are divided into seven books, 
as hereunder shall be set down... 

In the first book I shall treat of the elements of geometry, and of the various intersections of 
lines, so that the architect can render a good account of all that he may undertake. 

In the second I shall demonstrate, by diagrams as well as by words, as much of perspective as 
may be desirable, in order that his conception may be apparent in a drawing. 

In the third will be seen the Ichnography, which is the plan, the Orthography, which is the eleva- 
tion, and the Sciography, which is the perspective, of the greater part of the edifices that are in Rome, 
SS in Italy, and abroad, diligently measured, and inscribed with the places in which they are, and with 
their names. 

In the fourth, which is the present book, will be treated the five orders of building, and their 
ornaments: Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite; and in these is included almost all 
the science, in the knowledge of the different styles. 

In the fifth I shall speak of many kinds of temples designed in various forms, that is, circular, 
square, six-sided, eight-sided, oval, or cruciform, with their plans, elevations, and perspectives, dili- 
gently measured. 

In the sixth we shall talk of all the habitations which can be used today, beginning with the mean- 
est cottage, and so from degree to degree, terminating with the most ornate palaces of princes, in 


i a the cities as well as in the country. 

oy In the seventh and last, I shall finish with several accidents which may occur to the architect 
Oe in different places, and with unusual situations, and with the restoration or reconstruction of houses, 

54, and how we have to make other buildings serve, and similar things which are and formerly have been 


put to use. 


In fulfilling this ambitious program, Serlio began with the fourth book, apologizing in 
his preface for such a reversal of the logical sequence. Probably the true reason was that 
his own studies and those of Peruzzi had focused so steadily on this subject that it was the 
one which could most readily be brought to completion, though he says, “‘since the subject 
suggests it, I have decided to begin with this fourth book,” entitled: 


7% Regole generali di architetura sopra le cinque maniere de gli edifici, cioé, Thoscano, Dorico, Ionico, 

ih Corinthio, et Composito, con gli essempi dell’ antiquita, che, per la magior parte concordano con /a dottrina 

ee di Vitruvio. M.p. xxxvil. In Venetia per Francesco Marcolini da Forli. 

ee The title-page itself (Fig. 7) is a landmark in the evolution of bookmaking, with its } 


architectural frontispiece consisting of a pediment supported by two terms, and was des- 
ois tined to have a long subsequent history. The author’s name, which did not appear on the 


59. General references to the books yet to be published 
appear also in Book tv, fols. 26”, 27”. 

60. This program is repeated also in more summary form 
in the preface to Book 1 (fol. 4a iii) published in 1545. On 
the other hand, Charvet (Ser/io, p. 43) wrongly states that 
in Book tv of 1537 it was announced that there would be 
only five books, the sixth and seventh not being mentioned. 
But Charvet must have used an edition of 1566 or later in 
which the text was altered (see below, p. 77). 

61. Caryatids and strapwork had been combined by 
Agostino Veneziano in engravings of 1536 (Bartsch, op. 
cit., XIV, pp. 228-230, nos. 301-304); but Serlio was the 


first to unite these with hanging masses of fruit on the title- 
page of a book (A. F. Johnson, 4 Catalogue of Italian En- 
graved Title-pages in the Sixteenth Century (Supplement to the 
Bibliographical Society’s Publications, No. 11), Oxford, 1936, 
p. vii). The frontispiece of the fourth book was employed in 
four different forms. The original design was printed identi- 
cally in the successive Venice editions of this Book rv for 
1537, 1540, 1544, 1551, and about 1562; it was also used 
for the Venice editions of Book v in 1551 and 1559 and of 
Books 1-11 in 1560. The original cut (Fig. 7) is illustrated 
after the only recorded example of the 1537 edition in this 
country, that in Columbia University; it is shown also by 
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title-page until three years later, is given both in Pietro Aretino’s letter to the publisher 
printed on the back of the title-page,®* and in Serlio’s own dedicatory epistle “‘Allo illustris- 
simo et excellentissimo signore, il signor Hercole II Duca IIII di Ferrara,” wherein are 
named many of the writers, artists, and patrons of the time. The book contains seventy-six 
folios (numbered [1]—Lxxvi), and 117 of the pages contain illustrations, often several on 
a page. The appearance of this earliest detailed work on the five orders, forming the pat- 
tern which was imitated twenty-five years later by Vignola, and thirty-three years later 
by Palladio, was an event of no small importance. 

During the next few years, while Serlio maintained a somewhat precarious existence 
with a few commissions and a few students, and his wife held a post as lady-in-waiting to 
the Queen of Poland (Bona Sforza),® he attempted to develop such contacts as might lead 
to subventions for his studies. Not only the Queen of Poland, but also the “big three” of 
the period were approached, Francis I, Charles V, and Henry VIII. One of Serlio’s stud- 
ents was Guillaume Philander, an architectural amateur who had come as a secretary with 
the French ambassador to Venice, Georges d’Armagnac, Bishop of Rodez; and through the 
latter Serlio presented a copy of the fourth book to King Francis I, who responded with the 
promise of a present of 300 gold crowns and an invitation to come to France as supervisor 
of the royal buildings. For a long period thereafter the non-arrival of the 300 crowns forms 
a prominent topic in the correspondence.® To the representative of Charles V, the Spanish 


A. F. Johnson in L. C. Wroth, ed., 4 History of the Printed 
Book (The Dolphin, 3), New York, 1938, p. 125, while the 
version given by Lukomski, Maestri, p. 169, is derived from 
the edition of 1551. This frontispiece was reprinted on the 
back of the title-page in two editions of Le sorti di Francesco 
Marcolini da Forli intitolate Giardino di pensieri, Venice, 
1540 and 1550 (Casali, op. cit., pp. 119-30, 175-78), as well 
as for the title-page itself in Marcolini’s last book, Ordini, 
leggi, concessioni e privelegii del magistrato de i novanta 
Pacefici da Forli, Venice, 1559 (Casali, op. cit., pp. 310-16; 
facsimile in L. S. Olschki, Choix de livres anciens rares et 
curieux, 1v, Italie, Florence, 1914, p. 1870), with the title 
itself replacing the panel of fragments in the pediment. The 
same cut was used in 1663 (collected edition) for Book 1v 
and the Extraordinary Book, but with the panel of fragments 
in the pediment replaced by an incongruous labyrinth. In 
the earlier Antwerp translations published for Peeter 
Coeke, no attempt was made at first to reproduce this 
frontispiece, which was replaced by a specially designed 
armorial frontispiece with little tablets containing ANNO 
at the left and 1542, etc., at the right; this was presumably 
used for the Flemish translation of 1539 (which I have 
not seen) and in any case for the French translations 
published at Antwerp in 1542, 1545, and 1550. Meanwhile, 
however, Peeter Coeke had executed a simplified copy 
of the proper frontispiece of Book 1v, with some variations 
in the facial expressions and in the suspended enframing 
masses of fruit, and with the panel of fragments in the 
pediment reversed, while the podium has instead of the 
Greek fret the date ANNO MDXxxxIx; this was employed 
for the Flemish translation at Antwerp in 1549 and also, 
somewhat anachronistically, for the German translation at 
Antwerp in 1558 (at least, I presume this to be the case, 
though I have not seen this particular edition), and also for 
the Dutch translation at Amsterdam in 1606; next the date 
was scraped off the podium, and in this form it was em- 
ployed for Books 1 and 11 of the German translation at 
Basle in 1608/09. Because of this anachronism in the date, 
the English translation of 1611 and the Dutch translation 
of 1616 abandoned this frontispiece and repeated the design 
for Book 1 at the beginning of Book 1v. Finally, the original 


frontispiece of Book 1v was copied as exactly as possible for 
the Spanish translations of 1552, 1563, and 1573, being used 
for both Books 11 and 1v; the panel in the pediment was 
employed for part of the title, and also that on the podium 
has lettering rather than the Greek fret. 

62. Pietro Aretino’s letter to Francesco Marcolini, dated 
Sept. 10, 1537, is published also in J/ primo libro delle lettere 
di M. Pietro Aretino, Paris, 1609, 1, fols. 150-151" (with 
date Sept. 18). 

63. Pellicier’s letter of July 10, 1540, to Queen Mar- 
guerite of Navarre (Jean Zeller, La diplomatie francaise 
vers le milieu du XVI* siécle d’aprés la correspondance de 
Guillaume Pellicier, Paris, 1881, p. 143; A. Tausserat-Radel, 
Correspondance politique de Guillaume Pellicier ambassadeur 
de France a Venise, 1540-1542, Paris, 1899, p. 12. 

64. “Sebastianus Serlius, quo ego sum primis initiis huius 
artis usus praeceptore” (Guillaume Philander, In decem 
libros M. Vitruvij Pollionis de architectura annotationes, 
Rome, 1544; 2nd ed., Paris, 1545, p. 77). 

65. It was evidently after a long delay that Pietro 
Aretino wrote on Nov. 13, 1539, to Lazare de Baif (French 
ambassador at Venice before the Bishop of Rodez), pointing 
out the non-fulfilment of these promises: “Sua Maesta, la 
clemenza del quale, ne lo accettare un suo libro, oltre lo 
eleggerlo generale sopra le fabriche regie, gli promesse 
trecento scudi per sostegno dei suoi besogni” (Aretino, J/ 
secondo libro de lettere di Messer P. A. dedicate al magnanimo 
Henrico ottimo massimo, Venice, 1542; Paris, 1609, 11, fol. 
106; Bari, 1916, 11, i, 188). Aretino’s exasperation on his 
own account was expressed slightly later (December, 1539) 
in the “Capitolo a Francesco I, Re di Francia” in Book 111 of 
his Opere burlesche. In March, 1540, the dedication of Book 
111 to Francis I contains mention ef the 300 crowns and of 
Serlio’s desire to go to France (p. 3), while the concluding 
notice to the reader (p. 155) repeats his hopes, but with 
considerable pessimism. On July 10, 1540, Guillaume 
Pellicier took up the case in the above-mentioned letter to 
the Queen of Navarre, noting that “S.M., par sa libéralité 
et magnanimité, ordonna qu’ilz luy feussent délivrez troys 
cens escuz, mais jamais ne luy a esté possible en pouvoir 
recouvrer ung denier.”” This step was effective, since 
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general Alfonso d’Avalos, Marquis del Vasto, Serlio next dedicated a second edition of 
Book rv printed at Venice in 1540; and numerous later editions and translations into other 


languages spread the new knowledge.” 


One month after the appearance of the second edition of Book rv, the second install- 
ment of the great work appeared, having a title-page representing a ruined arcade with 
the legend Roma quanta fuit ipsa ruina docet (Fig. 8),*" and the title: 


Il Terzo libro di Sabastiano Serlio Bolognese, nel qual si figurano, e descrivono le antiquita di Roma, 


e le altre che sono in Italia, e fuori d'Italia. 


The dedicatory epistle is addressed “Al Christianissimo Re Francesco, Sabastiano Serlio 
Bolognese,” in gratitude for the promised royal favor and the 300 gold crowns; and in it 
he speaks of his desire to go to France to study the Roman antiquities there—all carefully 
listed—of which the new French ambassador, Guillaume Pellicier, Bishop of Montpellier, 
had informed him. The book contains 155 pages (numbered [1|—cLv), of which 118 contain 
illustrations, often several on each page.®* At the end of Book 11 appears a notice to the 
reader, mentioning his difficulties in finding means for publication and looking forward 
pessimistically to a long delay in the appearance of the five remaining books. It was for 
the purpose of securing a more munificent patron that he finally accepted the invitation of 


Francis 


Pellicier wrote to the Bishop of Rodez at Rome on Aug. 23, 
1540: “Mon homme, que j’ay la a la court... lesquelz 
desja avoyt recouvers et mandez a Lyon pour me faire 
tenyr icy, affin de les luy bailler pour faire le voyaige en 
France avecques sa famille” (Tausserat-Radel, op. cit., p. 
65; an allusion to this letter by Zeller, op. cit., p. 143, n. 4, 
wrongly gives the date as Aug. 3). 

66. The fourth book was reprinted at Venice in 1540, 
1544, 1551, and about 1562, besides appearing in the col- 
lected quarto editions of 1566, 1584, 1600, 1618, and 1619, 
and in the Italian-Latin folio editions of 1568/69 and 1663. 
Flemish translations were published at Antwerp in 1539, 
1549; French translations at Antwerp in 1542, 1545, 1550; 
German translations at Antwerp in 1542, 1558, and at 
Basle in 1609; Spanish translations at Toledo in 1552, 1563, 
1573; Dutch translations at Amsterdam in 1606, 1616; and 
an English translation at London in 1611. The drawings 
for the fourth book were published in four forms. The 
original woodcuts were used in all the Venice folio editions 
(except the Italian-Latin edition of 1568). Exact copies 
made for the Flemish translation of 1539 were employed 
in all the Antwerp-Amsterdam-Basle-London editions. 
Other exact copies were used in the three Toledo editions. 
Finally, small woodcuts were made for the collected quarto 
edition of 1566 and were used for the later quartos, and also 
for the Italian-Latin folio of 1568/69. The characteristic 
strapwork design of the colophon first appeared in the 
second edition of Book tv in 1540 and was used also in 
Marcolini’s Sorti of the same year. The enclosed composi- 
tion of Veritas filia temporis had been used on the title-page 
of the Cantus liber quinque missarum Adriani Willaert 
published by Marcolini in 1536, and thereafter became his 
device (cf. Fritz Saxl, “Veritas filia temporis,” in Philosophy 
and History, Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer, Oxford, 
1936, pp. 197-202). 

67. The original cut (Fig. 8) is illustrated after the only 
known copy of the 1540 edition on blue paper in this coun- 
try, that acquired by W. Gedney Beatty and now in the 
Metropolitan Museum; blue paper had been used by Mar- 
colini for a few special copies of his publications of 1539 
and 1540, such as the Ragionamento nel quale M. Pietro 
Aretino figura quattro suoi amici, the second edition of 
Serlio’s Book 1v, and the first of his Book 111. 


The frontispiece of the third book was employed in 
four different forms. The original design was printed identi- 
cally in the successive Venice editions of this Book 111 for 
1540, 1544, 1551, and 1562; it was used also for Books 111 
and v in 1663 (collected edition); the version reproduced by 
Lukomski, Maestri, p. 168, is from a somewhat worn re- 
print of 1551. This frontispiece was carefully copied, with 
minute differences in the shading, by Peeter Coeke for the 
Flemish translation of this book in 1546, the French trans- 
lation in 1550, the Dutch translations of 1606 and 1616, and 
the English translation of 1611; it was employed also for 
Book iv in the German translation of 1609. Another copy, 
as exact as possible except for a different inscription (sig- 
nature ?) on a tablet under the vault at the left, was made 
for the Spanish translations of 1552, 1563, and 1573; but 
instead of being used as the frontispiece of Book 111, it was 
printed behind the title-pages of both Books m1 and tv. 
Finally, a smaller size was drawn for the quarto editions 
and used for Books 111 and v in 1566, Book 'v in 1584, 1600, 
1618 and 1619, and for Book 111 of the Italian-Latin folio 
of 1568/69. 

68. The third book was reprinted at Venice in 1544, 1551, 
and 1562, besides appearing in the collected quarto editions 
of 1566, 1584, 1600, 1618, and 1619, and in the Italian- 
Latin folio editions of 1568/69 and 1663. A Flemish trans- 
lation was published at Antwerp in 1546; a French transla- 
tion at Antwerp in 1550; Spanish translations at Toledo in 
152, 1563, 1573; Dutch translations at Amsterdam in 1606, 
1616; a German translation at Basle in 1609; and an Eng- 
lish translation at London in 1611. The drawings for the 
third book appear in the same four forms as those for the 
fourth book, noted above. 

69. Among material that Serlio left behind in Italy were 
a few drawings now classified with the Peruzzi material in 
the Uffizi (G. Milanesi, Le vite... scritte da Giorgio 
Vasari, Florence, 1879, tv, 629, 640), as well as three other 
drawings listed under Serlio’s name in the Uffizi (Arch. 367, 
§282, and Santarelli coll. 1; cf. [N. Ferri], Indice geografico- 
analitico dei disegni di architettura civile e militare esistenti 
nella R. Galleria degli Uffizi in Firenze, Rome, 1885, pp. 119, 
209, 213; photograph of Arch. 5282 by Brogi, no. 1036= 
Disegni di architettura, pl. 37). 
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EARLIER ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION OUTSIDE ITALY 


In view of the extremely limited scope of architectural publication in Italy before Serlio 
began his work, it is obvious that the less advanced conditions beyond the Alps must have 
been even more unproductive in this regard.”° In fact, up to the time of Serlio’s arrival in 
1541, if we except Jean Pélerin’s (Viator’s) precocious De artificiali perspectiva (Toul, 
1505) and Albrecht Direr’s Underweysung der Messung mit dem Zirkel und Richtscheyt, in 
Linien, Ebenen und gantzen Corpora (Nuremberg, 1515), both really falling outside our field, 
and also two other works to which we shall turn in a moment, the material was confined 
to a series of copies of Latin works published in Italy. These included printings of Grapaldi 
at Strassburg in 1508, at Paris in 1517, at Lyons in 1535, and at Basle in 1533 and 1541, 
also those of Alberti at Strassburg in 1511 and 1541 and at Paris in 1512, and of Vitruvius 
at Lyons in 1523. 

One of the two strictly architectural books in the language of the day was merely a 
translation of Serlio’s Book 1v, the Flemish translation by Peeter Coeke van Aelst published 
at Antwerp in 1539. 

The other of these two books was a native product, originating neither in the North 
nor in France, but in Spain. In 1526 Diego de Sagredo, chaplain of Queen Juana the Mad 
and at times an amateur supervisor of construction for Archbishop Don Alonso de Fonseca,” 
dedicated to the latter at Toledo a little treatise called Medidas del Romano,” continuing 
the romantic tradition of Filarete and Colonna in the form of an architectural dialogue based 
on Vitruvius, carried on between the French painter Léon Picard (whom Sagredo had known 
at Burgos in 1522-1524) and an imaginary character called Tampeso who, thinly disguised 
behind four other consonants, is clearly -a--e-o or Sagredo himself. Owing to the difficulty 
of comparing the very rare copies of the various editions, the history of this treatise has not 
been sufficiently investigated, in spite of its importance both for Spain and for France. 


70. For the writers of the sixteenth century in the North, 
inadequately treated by Schlosser and not discussed at all 
by Stein and Lukomski, see A. Haupt, Baukunst der 
Renaissance in Frankreich und Deutschland (Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft), pp. 101-115, 351-58. 

71. On Diego de Sagredo see F. J. Sdnchez Cantén, 
“Diego de Sagredo y sus Medidas del Romano,” Arquitectura 
(Madrid), 111, 1920, 65-68; Fuentes literarias para la his- 
toria del arte espanol, Madrid, 1, 1923, 3-7. 

72. The full title is Medidas del Romano necessarias a los 
oficiales que quieren seguir las formaciones de las basas, 
colunas, capiteles y otras piegas de los edificios antiguos. 
Colophon: Jmprimiose el presente tratado (intitulado Medidas 
de Romano) en la imperial cibdad de Toledo en casa d Remé 
de petras. Acabose a. ij dias del mes d Mayo de mil y quiniétos 
y xxvj afios. The book was included in the catalogue of 
the old library of Gabriel Sora y Aguerri (Bibliotheca 
Doctoris Gabrielis Sora, Canonici S. Ecclesiae Metropolitanae 
Caesar-augustanae, Saragossa, 1618, fol. 104”): “Diego de 
Sagredo, Medidas del Romano, Basas, Colunas, Toledo, 
1526.” On this entry most of the modern references are 
based. Thus Pedro Salva y Mallen (Catdélogo de la biblioteca 
de Salvé, Valencia, 1872, 11, 368, no. 2591) merely refers to 
Sora and gives the opinion “la cual sera probablemente la 
primera.” So also C. Perez Pastor (La imprenta en Toledo, 
Madrid, 1887, p. 97, no. 134), not having seen an example, 
copies the title incorrectly from E. Llaguno y Amirola, 
Noticias de los arquitectos y arquitectura de Espana desde su 
restauracién, Madrid, 1829, 1, pp. 175-80. The 1526 edi- 
tion is mentioned also by A. Palau y Dulcet, Manual del 
librero hispano-americano, Barcelona and London, v1, 1926, 
370, and in the Maggs Catalogue No. 666 (1938, no. 24), 


both with the statement that no copy is actually known. 
There was, however, one in the Destailleur collection at 
Paris (Hippolyte Destailleur, Catalogue de livres et estampes 
relatifs aux beaux-arts, Paris, 1895, p. 85, no. 363), which in 
1895 was sold to Damascéne Morgand for 20 fr., but it is 
not mentioned in subsequent numbers of the Bulletin de la 
libraire Morgand. This may be the copy subsequently 
listed in the Canovas del Castillo Catélogo de la biblioteca 
de bellas artes, Madrid, 1906, no. 450. And Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, who obviously had never previously 
seen a copy (cf. his Discursos leidos ante la R. A. de bellas 
artes, Madrid, 1901, p. 25=Estudios de critica literaria, 
Madrid, tv, 1907, 382; also his Historia de las ideas estéticas 
en Espatia, Madrid, tv, 1903, 11-16, though in the 4th edi- 
tion of the latter work, Iv, 1932, p. 14, n. 1, the editor has 
inserted a reference to the 1526 edition with its character- 
istic frontispiece), may have acquired this very example, 
since there is now one—perhaps the sole extant example— 
in his library at Santander (see E. Ortiz de la Torre, “La 
primera edicién de las Medidas del Romano,” Arquitectura, 
Ill, 1920, 162=Boletin de la biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Santander, 1, 1921, 106-107; F. J. Sanchez Cantén, 
Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, Madrid, 
1, xv-xvi). The title-page has a Corinthian capital in the 
middle and so differs from any later editions; the book has 
38 folios (signatures a—d of eight leaves each, and e of six 
leaves); but the woodcuts are not described, though Destail- 
leur says, “‘Les curieuses figures gravées sur bois sont ac- 
compagnées d’explications gravées en xylographie,” and 
Ortiz de la Torre adds that the captions are in pure Cas- 
tilian without French variants (i.e., Dorica rather than 
Dorique). 


} 
~~ 
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The first edition of 1526 has often been regarded as mythical” and, even though it is now 
known that a copy exists in Santander, the character of its woodcuts is unknown apart 
from the fact that a Corinthian capital appears on the title-page and that the captions cut 
on the wood blocks are in Castilian (co/una dorica, ionica, etc.). This disposes of the theory 
that the drawings in the 1526 edition were made by a sculptor of French origin, Philippe 
Biguerny of Langres (Felipe Vigarni de Borgona), merely because he is mentioned in the 
text and because some of the captions (in the second and later Spanish editions) show 
French forms (dorique, ionique)."* On the contrary, it would appear that the drawings of 
1526 were purely Spanish in origin, and that they were replaced in all later editions, both 
Spanish and French, by a second set of woodcuts of purely French design. For, toward 
1530 or at least between 1527 and 1538,” a French translation was printed at Paris without 
author’s name or date, entitled Raison d’architecture,”® and thus became the earliest archi- 
tectural book to be published in French. For this, apparently, an entirely new set of illus- 
trations was made by an unknown artist,’’ who evidently had at his disposal the illustrated 
editions of Vitruvius by both Fra Giocondo (1511) and Cesariano (1521),’® but frequently 


73. Thus H. Réttinger (Die Holzschnitte zur Architektur 
und zum Vitruvius Teutsch des Walther Rivius, Strassburg, 
1914, p. 19, n. 2) regards the 1542 edition as the oldest in 
Spanish, and explains that the 1539 French edition, or even 
the undated one which preceded it, might have been trans- 
lated from the Spanish manuscript some years before the 
latter was printed! This strange theory is repeated by P. du 
Colombier in Gazette des beaux-arts, vi® pér., V, 1931, 158. 

74. This was suggested by Emile Bertaux, in A. Michel, 
Histoire de l'art depuis les premiers temps chrétiens jusqu’ a 
nos jours, Paris, tv, 1911,977. Bertaux obviously had never 
seen the first Spanish edition of 1526, in which French forms 
do not occur. In the 1541 Lisbon edition Dorica appears in 
captions on fols. b iii’, c iiii, and e v’, but Dorigue on fol. 
c vi’, twice; likewise Jonica appears on fols. b iii’, c iii’, and 
e vii, but Jonigue one v. The foreign origin of some of the 
woodcuts in the later Spanish editions was first noted by 
Salva (Joc. cit.): “las palabras que se lean en las ultimas 
laminas prueban que el grabador no fué espafiol 6 que se 
compraron en el estranjero”’ (it will be recalled that Salva 
never saw the first edition, to which his words do not apply). 
This linguistic argument was given a different turn by 
Bertaux, as noted above. Judging from the words of 
E. Ortiz de la Torre, it would be quite permissible to assume 
that the woodcuts used in the 1541 and later Spanish edi- 
tions are quite different from those of 1526. Also Destail- 
leur, who possessed both the 1526 Spanish edition and the 
[1530] French edition (from which we may suppose the 
woodcuts of the 1541 Spanish edition to have been copied), 
speaks of these woodcuts in quite different terms (Livres et 
estampes, p. 85, nos. 363-64). 

75. The date is established by the fact that it should be 
later than the Spanish original of 1526, but earlier than the 
French dated edition of 1539. And this agrees exactly 
with the dates of the Paris publisher Simon de Colines, who 
moved his quarters from the old address of Henri Estienne 
on the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais to an address lower on the 
same street (ad insigne Solis Aurei) in 1526, and thence 
to the Rue St. Marcel in 1539 (P. Renouard, Jmprimeurs 
parisiens, libraires, fondeurs de caractéres, etc., Paris, 1898, 
pp. 76-78; revised ed., La revue des bibliothéques, xxxt1, 
1922, 270-71). The Raison d’architecture was published 
from the intermediate address. Thus Jean Michel Papillon 
(Traité historique et pratique de la gravure en bois, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1766, 1, 152), who owned a copy, was undoubtedly 
correct in stating, doubtless on traditional evidence, “‘ce 
livre est d’environ l’an 1530.”’ Destailleur (/oc. cit.) merely 
dates this edition between 1526 and 1537, while Henry 


Lemonnier (Gazette des beaux-arts, u1° pér., xxxv, 1906, 
185 n.), Pierre Marcel (Fean Martin, 2nd ed., Paris, 1927, 
p. 46), and the Goldschmidt Catalogues Nos. 24 (n.d., 
p. 12) and 58 (1940, no. 156) suggest a date ca. 1530. 

76. Raison d architecture antique extraicte de Victruve, et 
aultres anciens architecteurs, nouvellemét traduit Despaignol 
en Frdacoys a lutilité de ceulx q. se delectét en edifices. Imprimé 
par Simon de Colines demourant a Paris rue sanct Iehan de 
Beauvais, al enseigne du soleil dor. This undated translation 
was unknown to Brunet and most others, who give the 1539 
edition as the earliest in French; examples are described, 
however, by Papillon, Joc. cit.; Destailleur, Livres et 
estampes, p. 85, no. 364; and in the Goldschmidt Catalogues 
Nos. 24 (n.d., p. 12) and 58 (1940, no. 156); and there is 
an example in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

77. Rival names have been suggested for the French 
drawings. Thus Jean (or Mercure) Jollat was proposed by 
Papillon (/oc. cit., “dans lequel il y a plusieurs Gravures en 
bois de Iollat’””), who was followed by Georges Duplessis 
(Histoire de la gravure en France, Paris, 1861, p. 31), Nagler 
(Monogrammisten, 111, 1863, 725), Destailleur (/oc. cit.); 
cf. also Thieme-Becker, Lexikon, x1x, 104. On the other 
hand, Oronce Fine is suggested in the Goldschmidt Cata- 
logues, with reference to A. F. Johnson, “Oronce Fine as an 
Illustrator of Books,” Gutenberg Fahrbuch, 1928, pp. 107- 
109 (where, however, the Raison d’ architecture is not specifi- 
cally mentioned as his work). But, while both men were 
associated with Simon de Colines, their signatures do not 
appear on the Sagredo woodcuts. Pending the discovery of 
further evidence, it seems preferable to accept Jollat on 
the basis of Papillon’s tradition. 

78. Réttinger (/oc. cit.) suggests that the illustrations 
were derived from the Cesariano Vitruvius (1521) and from 
Serlio’s Book 1v (1537), of which the latter would give im- 
possibly narrow limits for the undated first French edition 
(1538 or earlier). The Doric entablature with rosettes and 
bucrania in the metopes (fol. 38 of [1530] Paris, fol. d viii 
of 1541 Lisbon) is so similar to that on fol. 18 of Serlio’s 
Book tv, to be sure, that it might seem to give color to such 
a theory. But there is no need of regarding this 1537 publi- 
cation as an immediate source; this form of entablature was 
frequently illustrated, occurring in the Serlio-Veneziano en- 
graving of 1528, and even earlier on fol. 37 of the Giocondo 
Vitruvius of 1511. Apart from material of general nature, 
not only the above-mentioned Doric entablature but also 
the Tuscan column base (fol. 27 of [1530] Paris, fol. c vY of 
1541 Lisbon) can be shown to have been derived from 
Giocondo (fol. 42). It is equally evident that some illustra- 
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displayed even greater feeling for classic forms than is to be found in either of his sources.”® 
A second French edition of 1539, and a second Spanish edition of 1541, both antedate 
Serlio’s arrival at Paris; and there were several later editions in both languages.*® The 
delicate illustrations of about 1530 continued to be used in the French editions; for the 
Spanish edition of 1541 these were rather coarsely copied,*! usually varied in detail and 
generally reversed—thus the ideally proportioned man wields his architectural dividers 
with his right hand in the French editions but with his left in the Spanish,*® suggesting 
French parentage—and sometimes with slight misunderstanding of profiles or perspective,™ 
and even with French words in woodcut captions, peculiarities which were retained through 
all later Spanish editions. 

This was the extent of architectural publication outside Italy up to the time of Serlio’s 
arrival in Paris late in 1541. If, however, we continue the survey for four additional years, 
in view of the fact that Serlio’s earliest books to appear in France were postponed to 1545, 
we may enlarge the list to a slight degree. We should then include the Latin texts of Vi- 
truvius published at Strassburg in 1543 and of Alberti published at Paris in the same year, 
and also the German and French translations of Book 1v by Serlio himself published at 
Antwerp in 1542. There are also the third French and the third Spanish editions of Sagredo, 
both published in 1542, at Paris and Lisbon. And, finally, there is one new work of this 
period, of northern origin even though it first appeared in Rome. For Guillaume Philander 
of Chatillon-sur-Seine, who had begun to study architecture in 1535, and had accompanied 
his patron Georges d’Armagnac when the latter was sent to Venice as ambassador in 1536, 
there became a pupil of Serlio,** but followed the Bishop of Rodez when he was transferred 
to Rome in 1539. There, in the year after Serlio’s migration to France, was founded the 
Vitruvian Academy under the auspices of Cardinals Marcello Cervino and Bernardino 
Maffei, together with Claudio Tolomei, Paolo Manucio, Francisco de Hollanda, and 
Guillaume Philander and, as technical assistant, Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola. The fruit 
of Vignola’s studies, Regole delli cinqui ordini d’architettura, did not appear until twenty 
years later; but an immediate product of this group was the contribution by the northern 
member, Philander’s In decem libros M. Vitruvij Pollionis de architectura annotationes, 
published at Rome in 1544. In the same year Philander returned to France; and in 1545 


tions are copied from Cesariano: the globe with the axis 
(fol. 11 of [1530] Paris, omitted in Lisbon 1541 and other 
Spanish editions) comes from Cesariano (fol. 149), and the 
Ionic pilaster and entablature (fol. 41” of [1530] Paris, fol. 
c ii of 1541 Lisbon) as well as the man looking up at the 
entablature (fol. 42” of [1530] Paris, fol. c iii” of 1541 Lisbon) 
both come from Cesariano (fol. 60). And it is certain that 
the original Giocondo and Cesariano editions of Vitruvius 
must have been used directly, rather than the 1523 
Vitruvius of Lyons which combines the illustrations of 
both; for in the Lyons edition, fol. 68, the Doric entablature 
of Giocondo is repeated too inaccurately and at too small 
scale to have served as a model, while Cesariano’s Ionic 
pilaster and entablature happen to be omitted entirely. 

79. Thus the details of Corinthian capitals (fols. 32-34” 
of [1530] Paris, fols. d ii’-iiii¥ of 1541 Lisbon) are much 
better than any given by Giocondo or Cesariano or in the 
Lyons combination. 

80. There are four later Spanish editions: (2) Lisbon, 
1541; (3) Lisbon, 1542; (4) Toledo, 1549; (5) Toledo, 1564. 
There are also five later French editions, all published at 
Paris, in 1539, 1542, 1550, 1555, and 1608. While these are 
rare and present several bibliographical problems, lack of 
space forbids a detailed discussion. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that while the earlier of the French frontispieces re- 


produce the illustration on fol. 5¥ (Paris, [1530]), the Span- 
ish frontispieces are very different, that of 1526 being a 
Corinthian capital (note 72), while the decorative border 
employed for the i541 Lisbon edition (copied from a frontis- 
piece used thirteen days earlier at Seville: Juan Gines de 
Sepilveda, Diélogo llamado Democrates, June 10, 1541) 
remained thereafter in Lisbon (used again in Primera parte 
de los sentencias que hasta nuestros tempos, Lisbon, 1554, but 
colophon Coimbra, 1555) and was replaced in the Toledo 
edition of 1549 by a frontispiece with a great arcade. 

81. Some of the Spanish woodcuts of 1541 and later are 
quite different from the French; thus the Ionic frieze with 
winged putti heads in the French editions (fol. 37° [1530]) 
has swags and pendant hats in the Spanish editions (fol. 
d vii’, 1541). 

82. Compare the French [1530] edition, fol. 6”, with the 
Spanish 1541 edition, fol. a v’. 

83. Compare the frontispiece and fol. 5” of the French 
[1530] edition with the corresponding cut on fol. a iii of the 
Spanish 1541 edition. The latter has the pedestals properly 
shown in perspective, but the designer has forgotten to re- 
peat the perspective in the column bases and corner acro- 
teria of the pediment, properly shown in the French version; 
the latter also has more classical feeling in the mouldings. 

84. See note 64. 
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a second edition, dedicated “‘ad Franciscum Valesium regem christianissimum,” was pub- 
lished by Jacques Kerver at Paris. 

Among these non-Italian works (excluding Pélerin and Diirer on perspective) we have 
already considered the illustrations in the Lyons Vitruvius of 1523 and in the various edi- 
tions of Sagredo; while those of the three translations of Serlio’s Book tv were directly copied 
from the originals. In the case of the 1543 Vitruvius, edited by Walther Ryff (Rivius) at 
Strassburg, we find a series of eighty-five illustrations, of which most (including five dupli- 
cates) are poor and generally reversed copies from Cesariano’s edition, while ten are taken 
from Giocondo’s edition. In Philander’s 4nnotationes, however, we meet an entirely new 
set of sixty-four illustrations, for the most part poorly drawn, but at least displaying origi- 
nality. 

SERLIO’S PUBLICATIONS IN FRANCE 


During the first few years after Serlio’s arrival in France, while he was engaged partly 
in his professional labors and partly in the accumulation of new material, none of the ad- 
ditional books made their appearance. The earliest of his products of this period, just as 
had been the case in Italy, were in a somewhat different field. For Primaticcio had founded 
at Fontainebleau a school of engravers® who followed the lines established years before 
by Marcantonio Raimondi at Rome, to whose follower Veneziano the engravings of 1528 
had been entrusted by Serlio. Now, however, in emulation of the Fontainebleau group, 
Serlio appears to have experimented in this art on his own account; and the final fruits of 
his skill appeared in the Extraordinario libro of 1551. Two plates of 1544 represent his initial 
efforts.*° One illustrates a Corinthian capital (Fig. 5), with the legend, Hoc est Romae in 
quadé vined prope Coliseum, and below is a ribbon with the word Corinthio. At the lower 
right corner is the number 7, and at the left the signature ss 7544. The companion piece 
represents a base (Fig. 6), a ribbon above having the word Corinthia. At the lower left 
corner is the number 2, and on the top of the left corner of the plinth are the initials ss 
while the date 7544 appears below the base. The initials undoubtedly refer to Sebastianus 
Serlius. But since he was then at Fontainebleau, and because of the absence of similar 
cuts in his publications, it seems necessary to ascertain how he happened to produce these 
engravings at such a distance from the original marbles in Rome. The presumable answer 
is that he must have copied them from other sources. And it so happens that these sources 
can be identified. The capital (no. 1) has the shadows on the right-hand side, as they would 
have been in an original drawing, and so would seem to have been copied, not directly from 
a drawing, but from another engraving which in turn was taken from a drawing. This proto- 
type engraving exists, with the date 1537 and signed by the Master PS (formerly identified 
with Jacques Prévost) ;*’ the shadows are on the left side (so that it is only one stage re- 
moved from the drawing), and also on the left is the measured profile (which Serlio shows 


85. Félix Herbet, “Les graveurs de |’école de Fontaine- 
bleau,” Annales de la société historique et archéologique du 
Gétinais, x1v-xx, 1896-1902 (5 articles). 

86. The two engravings are mentioned by Frangois 
Brulliot, Dictionnaire des monogrammes, marques figurées, 

“ete., Munich, 11, 1833, p. 352, no. 2529; by Passavant, Le 
peintre-graveur, v1, 1864, 174, nos. 1-2; and by Nagler, 
Die Monogrammisten, v, 1879, pp. 59-60, no. 299. Brulliot 
had not identified the initials; this was done by Passavant, 
was accepted by Nagler, and was repeated in Venturi, 
Storia dell arte italiana, x1, 441, and in the Quaritch cata- 
logue of Lafreri’s Speculum (no. 158). The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has examples of both, no. 1 (Fig. 5) being 


separate (filed under Serlio), and no. 2 (Fig. 6) included in 
the set of Lafreri’s Speculum (no. 158). 

87. The two engravings by Master PS forming the ulti- 
mate sources for Serlio are listed by Robert-Dumesnil, Le 
peintre-graveur frangais, vill, 1850, 8, nos. 9-10, and 
Passavant, Le peintre-graveur, v1, 1864, p. 129, nos. 13-14, 
in both cases with attribution to Jacques Prévost. This 
identification rests on insecure evidence, so that the more 
flexible appellation of Master PS is to be preferred. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has examples of both, the 
capital (P. 13) being no. 166 in the set of Lafreri’s Speculum, 
and the base (Fig. 3) separate (filed under Master PS). 
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at the right), while the ribbon with Corinthio is omitted. On the other hand, Serlio’s en- 
graving of the base (no. 2) has the shadows on the left-hand side, and so must either have 
been taken directly from a drawing or from two intervening stages of engraving. The latter 
proves to be the case. The immediate prototype of the Serlio engraving is one by the Master 
GA with the caltrop (Fig. 4);8* the forms are identical but reversed, the shadows being on 
the right (so that one stage intervenes between this and the drawing) and the signature on 
top of the right corner of the plinth (Serlio’s was on the left); and instead of the ribbon 
above is the simple word Corintia. This in turn was copied from an engraving by the Master 
PS (Fig. 3), dated 1537, and with the legend Haec est Romae in domo Marchionnis de’ 
Baldassinis, the shadows being at the left so that a drawing seems to have been the im- 
mediate source. It is easy to perceive why Serlio, while copying the capital from Master 
PS, preferred to take the base from a secondary source, Master GA; for the latter’s produc- 
tion is finished in much greater detail and represents also the bottom of the fluted shaft, 
which Master PS had omitted. With the prototypes of Serlio’s engravings thus identified, 
we need have no hesitation in admitting them as his work, in spite of the fact that he was 
then at Fontainebleau, since it is now evident that they were done at second or even third 
hand. 

Meanwhile Serlio had been working on the main project of his life: “During these past 
years while your Majesty was occupied with wars and nevertheless did not desist from mag- 
nanimous enterprises, paying liberally all your workers who labored in several fine arts 
and sciences, and likewise myself who, under your Majesty’s good pleasure, am lodged in a 
royal house, maintained in honest fashion, and moreover am in receipt of innumerable 
benefits from the Queen of Navarre, your only sister;®® . . . in order not to waste in idleness 
the little time that remains to me after the attention required by the works for which your 
Majesty has commissioned me, I have set myself to compose these books of architecture 
to which (through lack of means) I had not been able to apply myself during my residence 
in Italy. And so much have I labored that finally I have finished them with the intention 
of dedicating them to you, Sire... Receive, therefore, if you please, this little fruit that 


my feeble understanding has been able to produce in this solitude of Fontainebleau,” as 
follows: 


Il primo libro d’architettura, di Sabastiano Serlio, Bolognese. 


Le premier livre d architecture de Sebastian Serlio, Bolognois, mis en langue francoyse, par Iehan Martin, 
secretaire de monseigneur le reverendissime Cardinal de Lenoncourt. A Paris. Avec privilege du Roy, 
pour dix ans audict Sebastian, son architecte de Fontainebleau. 1545. 


88. The engraving by Master GA with the caltrop is 
mentioned by Passavant, op. cit., v1, 1864, 163, no. 32. The 
example illustrated (Fig. 4) isin the Metropolitan Museum. 
A suggestion that Master GA was Giovanni Agucchi, who 
was a printseller at Rome, is not accepted by Passavant 
(op. cit., v1, 161), who admits only that Master GA made a 
plan of Naples in 1538 and was later in Rome. An analogy 
for Serlio’s copies of these Italian engravings was the similar 
copying, at about the same time, of the nine above-men- 
tioned Serlio-Veneziano engravings of 1528 by Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau (not mentioned by Bartsch or Passa- 
vant; see D. Guilmard, Les mattres ornemanistes, Paris, 
1880, p. 13; H. de Geymiiller, Les Du Cerceau, leur vie et 
leur euore, Paris, 1887, p. 314). 

89. This was Marguerite d’Angouléme, sister of Francis 
I; as a result of the correspondence with Guillaume Pellicier 
she had been instrumental in arranging for Serlio’s journey 


to France. She also arranged for an annual pension of 100 
gold crowns, which began on Jan. 1, 1540, and presumably 
terminated with her death in 1549: “‘Le sixiesme jour de 
decembre 1541, depesché 4 Fontainebleau ung mandement 
adressant au trésorier de Berry de payer des deniers de sa 
recepte, 4 Sébastiano Sérelio de Boullongne, architecteur du 
roy, la somme de cent escus d’or a luy ordonnés par ladicte 
dame par chascun an, 4 commencer du premier jour de 
janvier Mv°xL, et continuer consécutivement tant qu’il 
plaira a ladicte dame, qui tant en a faict en considération 
d’aucunes bonnes causes qui ad ce faire l’ont meue”’ (H. de 
La Ferriére-Percy, Marguerite d’ Angouléme, soeur de Fran- 
cois I, son livre de dépenses (1540-1549), étude sur ses 
derniéres années, Paris, 1862, p. 47). To her, in gratitude, 
Serlio dedicated his fifth book in 1547. 
go. Serlio, Primo libro, Paris, 1545, fol. aa ii. 
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Il secondo libro di perspettiva di Sebastiano Serlio Bolognese. 


Le second livre de perspective, de Sebastien Serlio Bolognois, mis en langue francoise par Iehan Martin, 
Secretaire de monseigneur reverédissime Cardinal de Lenoncourt. 


The two books were brought out as a single volume,* only Book 1 having a proper title- 
page, while Book 11 begins on fol. 25 without interruption and with continuous pagination.” 
The title-page is not as elaborate as those of Books 111 and 1v, having merely a border of 
geometrical designs and drawing instruments, with a salamander above. The upper half 
of each page is normally occupied by the Italian text, the lower half by the French transla- 
tion, the latter the work of Jean Martin who, two years later, brought out his translation 
of Vitruvius.** Two years later, likewise, Serlio issued another installment of his great 
work: 

Quinto libro d’architettura di Sabastiano Serlio Bolognese, nel quale se tratta de diverse forme de tempij 


sacri secondo il costume christiano, 8 al modo antico. 
A la serenissima Regina di Navarra. 


Traduict en francois par Ian Martin, secretaire de monseigneur le reverendissime Cardinal de Lenoncourt. 
A Paris. De |’imprimerie de Michel de Vascosan. M.D.xtvul. Avec privilege du Roy. 


The frontispiece in this case is a simple cartouche,” and the arrangement of the text in 


two languages follows the pattern of Books 1-11." 


g1. This was the volume, of course, to which Cellini re- 
ferred in connection with the treatise by Leonardo which he 
had lent to Serlio. 

92. The first and second books were republished in Ital- 
ian at Venice about 1551 and in 1560, as well as in the col- 
lected quarto editions of 1566, 1584, 1600, 1618, and 1619, 
and in the Italian-Latin folios of 1568/69 and 1663. A 
Flemish translation appeared at Antwerp in 1553; Dutch 
translations at Amsterdam in 1606, 1616; a German transla- 
tion at Basle in 1608; and an English translation at London 
in 1611. The drawings for the first and second books were 
published in four forms. The original woodcuts were used 
only in the 1545 Paris edition. Copies made for the Venice 
edition of about 1551 were used also in the Venetian folio 
editions of 1560 and 1663. Copies made for the Antwerp 
translation of 1553 (Flemish) were employed in the Amster- 
dam-Basle-London editions. And smaller woodcuts made 
for the quarto edition of 1566 were repeated in the other 
quarto editions and also in the Italian-Latin folio of 1569. 
The three larger sizes are almost identical, with minor vari- 
ations in shading; but sometimes there are more striking 
differences, as in the three stage settings at the end of Book 
u1. The Italian cuts of 1551 follow the French almost ex- 
actly, with slight differences in shading, and in the rustic 
scene with three birds instead of four in the sky. The Flem- 
ish versions of 1553 show greater elaboration, and the tops 
of the buildings are completed in the first, while the second 
omits the statue in a niche at the left, and the third or 
rustic scene is not only reversed but shows clouds of gnats 
rather than four birds, though on the whole it exhibits bet- 
ter feeling for depth and composition. 

93- The title-page is reproduced by A. Tchemerzine, 
Bibliographie d’ éditions originales et rares d auteurs francais 
des XV*, XVI¢, XVIT¢ et XVITT* sidcles, vit, Paris, 1933, 
138. For the Venice edition of about 1551 it was copied in 
simplified form with the salamander omitted; this cut was 
never used again, but is reproduced by Lukomski, Maestri, 
p. 173 (distorted). Another copy was made by Peeter 
Coeke for the Flemish translation of 1553, the design being 
reversed and a lion head substituted for the salamander; 
this was repeated for Book 1 at Amsterdam in 1606, for 
Book v at Basle in 1608, for Books 1 and v at London in 
1611, and for Books 1 and 1v at Amsterdam in 1616. In this 
title-page of 1545 the strapwork design of the colophon of 


1540 now appears in the frontispiece, and thus gives rise 
to the long series of such designs in northern Europe (cf. 
O. Pollak, Kunsthist. Sammi. allerhich. Kaiserhauses, 
XXIX, 1910/11, 132-42). It seems probable, therefore, that 
Geymiiller’s dating of the corresponding designs by Du 
Cerceau, and consequently of the latter’s stylistic develop- 
ment, is slightly too early. 

94. Jean Martin was secretary to Maximilian Sforza, 
who had retired to France after ceding his duchy of Milan 
to Francis I, and after Sforza’s death in 1530 he entered 
the service of the Cardinal de Lenoncourt. Abel Foullon 
(Usaige et description de lholometre pour sc¢avoir mesurer 
toutes choses, Paris, 1555, Preface) claimed that he himself 
had prepared a translation of Vitruvius, but that a friend 
{Martin ?] “me fist soustraire par l’imprimeur qui lors 
m’avoit mis en besongne, les huit premiers livres dudit 
Vitruve, soubz faintise d’une entiére amistié, tellement que 
je fus frustré par l’un de l’honneur et par l'autre du sallaire 
que mon labeur pouvoit meriter’” (Maurice Roy, Artistes et 
monuments de la Renaissance en France, Paris, 1934, p. 406). 
See also Henry Lemonnier, “Jean Goujon et la salle des 
Cariatides,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 11 pér., xxxv, 1906, 
185-92; P. du Colombier, “Jean Goujon et le Vitruve de 
1547, ibid., vI® pér., V, 1931, 155-78; Paul Vitry, Fean 
Goujon, Paris, n.d., pp. 55-63; Pierre Marcel, fean Martin, 
2nd ed., Paris, 1927 (especially pp. 43-60, 85-91). 

95. The simple cartouche frontispiece of Book v (re- 
produced by Tchemerzine, op. cit., vil, 1933, 140) was 
copied very closely, with slight differences in the shading, 
by Peeter Coeke for Books 1 and v of the Flemish transla- 
tion of 1553; it was repeated for Books 11 and v at Amster- 
dam in 1606 and 1616, for Book 11 at Basle in 1608, and for 
Books 11 and 1v at London in 1611. 

96. The fifth book was published in Italian at Venice 
in 1551 and 1559, as well as in the collected quarto editions 
of 1566, 1584, 1600, 1618, and 1619, and in the Italian- 
Latin folios of 1568/69 and 1663. A Flemish translation 
appeared at Antwerp in 1553; Dutch translations at 
Amsterdam in 1606, 1616; a German translation at Basle 
in 1608; and an English translation at London in 1611. 
The drawings for the fifth book appear in the same four 
forms as those for the first and second books, as noted 
above. 
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Now, however, the death of Francis I on March 31, 1547, terminated Serlio’s connection 
with the Court and his hope of royal assistance in the completion of his work. For, upon the 
accession of Henry II, a wave of nationalistic feeling displaced the Italians, and Philibert 
de Lorme supplanted Serlio, who seems to have retired to the house which he himself had 
built for his protector the Cardinal of Ferrara at Fontainebleau,®’ and to have lived there 
for three years, presumably supported by the annual pension which had been originally 
allocated to him by the Queen of Navarre. It was now that, “finding myself continually in 
this solitude of Fontainebleau, where for the present I am to be seen rather in the company 
of wild beasts than of men, and having brought my long task to an end (sic/), there came 
into my mind a desire to present in visual form some rustic portals. . . . This was not with- 
out reason, seeing that the portal of the most reverend and illustrious Cardinal of Ferrara 
(Fig. 12), where I reside continuously, is often examined and praised and many have de- 
sired a copy of it for their own purposes; whence it came about that I began such a task and 
went so far ahead that I made up to thirty of them, being, so to speak, in a transport of 
architectural fury. And not being content only with this, feeling new fantasies surging in 
my mind, I decided to make up to twenty of them in delicate workmanship.’’** Vasari 
attributes to Serlio a slightly different motive: “Seeing everything reduced to a miserable 
manner [by the exploitation of vast numbers of young engravers at the hands of Antonio 
Lafreri and Tommaso Barlacchi], and moved by compassion, Sebastiano Serlio, an archi- 
tect of Bologna, has engraved on wood (!) and copper two ‘books’ of architecture, in which, 
among other things, are thirty doors of the rustic order, and twenty in a more delicate style; 
which book is dedicated to King Henry of France.”*® Hence it would seem to be an in- 
disputable fact that these fifty copper engravings of doorways were executed by Serlio 
himself in the wilds of Fontainebleau; and the interlaced c’s which appear on the apex 
acroterion of the first doorway (Fig. 11), and the P.v.0. in a corresponding position on 
the last, would seem to be, not engravers’ initials, but symbolic abbreviations.’ 

It seems to have been for the purpose of publishing this book, rather than at an earlier 
date, that Serlio went to Lyons;! for his retirement to the Cardinal’s house at Fontaine- 
bleau after losing his position is indicated by his own words as quoted above, and the ab- 
sence of any allusion to his coilaboration in the magnificant settings prepared by the Cardi- 
nal of Ferrara for the entry of Henry II into Lyons on September 23, 1548,! is significant. 
We may infer that Serlio did not go to Lyons until 1550, when Jacopo Strada, as the latter 
tells us, met him there,!°* and whence, as Pietro Aretino mentions in a letter of December, 
1550,!° he had received letters from Serlio. During this year the new volume must have 
been sent to the printer, and in the following year it appeared: 


97. See the forthcoming second article. 

98. Serlio, Extraordinario libro, Lyons, 1551, fol. 4 2. 

99. Vasari, Vite (Lives of Marcantonio Bolognese and 
of other engravers of prints). 

100. Charvet (Serlio, pp. 73-76) discusses these initials 
at some length; but, after citing numerous analogies, he 
comes to no more definite conclusion than that the en- 
gravings themselves must be by Serlio. Perhaps we may 
regard the C’s as a reference to Catherine de’ Medici. For 
later discussions of these monograms, see D. Guilmard, 
Les maitres ornemanistes, Paris, 1880, p. 23, on the master 
of the interlaced C’s in 1546, and also the attempt of 
Natalis Rondot, Graveurs sur bois 2 Lyon au seiziéme siécle, 
Paris, 1898, to identify P. V. with Pierre Vase (Eskrich dit 
Cruche, or Cruche dit Vase), who worked at Lyons in 1564- 
1590, and apparently also in 1549-1556. 

101. The date of Serlio’s retirement from Fontainebleau 


to Lyons is not exactly fixed. The reign of Charles IX 
(1560-1574), as given by Dargenville, is of course absurd. 
On the other hand, such dates as the spring of 1547 or 
September of 1548 (Charvet, Ser/io, p. 92) are apparently 
too early. 

102. [Maurice Scéve and Claude de Taillemont] La mag- 
nificence de la superbe et triumphante entrée de la noble et 
antique cité de Lyon, faicte au treschrestien roy de France 
Henry, deuxiesme de ce nom, et a la royne Catherine, son 
espouse, le 23 Septembre, 1548, Lyons, 1549. The artists 
participating in thedecorations are named therein, but there 
is no allusion to Serlio, who is mentioned however in con- 
nection with a similar event of later date, the entry of the 
Cardinal de Tournon, Archbishop of Lyons, on September 
28, 1552 (Charvet, Serlio, pp. 90-92). 

103. See below, with reference to the seventh book. 

104. I/ sesto libro di lettere, Paris, 1609, v1, fol. 34. 
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Extraordinario libro di architettura di Sebastiano Serlio, architetto del re christianissimo, nel quale si 
dimostrano trenta porte di opera rustica mista con diversi ordini, et venti di opera dilicata di diverse 
Specie con la scrittura davanti, che narra il tutto. In Lione, per Giovan di Tournes, MpLI. Con privilegi 
del Papa, Imperatore, Re Christianiss. & Senato Venetiano. 


Livre extraordinaire de architecture de Sebastien Serlio, architecte du roy treschrestien, auquel sont 
demonstrées trente portes rustiques meslées de divers ordres, et vingt autres d oeuvre delicate en diverses 
especes. A Lyon, par Iean de Tournes, MpLI. Avec privilege du Pape, Empereur, Roy treschrestien, 
& Seignorie de Venize. 


This Extraordinary Book, with separate Italian and French title-pages and texts bound to- 
gether with the fifty plates,’ was so called because it did not fit into Serlio’s numbered 
series and formed no part of his original program.'% The purpose of its composition was, 
as we see from the dedicatory epistle, an effort to gain the favor of Henry II. 

During the three years of Serlio’s residence in Lyons (1550-1553), in addition to the 
publication of the Extraordinary Book and the work on Books vi-vit1, to be described later, 
it is possible that he contributed a new set of illustrations for the Vitruvius of 1552, edited 
by his old pupil Guillaume Philander and published at Lyons by the same printer Jean de 
Tournes. There are seventy-seven illustrations, many of them based on the crude cuts in 
the older editions of Philander’s 4nnotationes, but now carefully redrawn with a professional 
touch that seems to be due to Serlio himself. If we accept this conjecture,!°’ we may regard 
these illustrations as the last of Serlio’s work to be published in his lifetime; for he returned 
to Fontainebleau in 1553, and died thers the following year.!°* 

Thus Serlio’s original program, so far as it was carried out under his own supervision, 
was limited to five books; and such was the form assumed by the later collections variously 
made up from the books issued separately at Venice, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Basle, and 
London. And when the earliest quarto edition of Serlio’s collected works appeared at Venice 
in 1566, after his death, the Extraordinary Book was added as an appendix after the first 
five books, and paged separately; the editor, having only five books (and the appendix) 


105. The Extraordinary Book was reprinted in Italian 
and French at Lyons in 1560 and 1561, and in Italian 
alone at Venice in 1557, 1558, 1560, 1561, and 1567, as 
well as in the collected quarto editions of 1566, 1584, 1600, 
1618, and 1619, and in the Italian-Latin folios of 1568/69 
and 1663 (the last, however, having only twelve selected 
plates). The illustrations were published in three forms. 
The original copper engravings (with the shadows on the 
left sides) appear only in the Lyons editions (1551, 1560, 
1561). Copies of these, exact except that they were re- 
versed (with the shadows on the right sides, as in the pre- 
liminary drawings), appear in the Venetian folio editions 
(1557, 1558, 1560, 1561, 1567, and 1663, the last an in- 
complete set). A set of woodcuts of smaller size was sub- 
stituted in the quarto editions of 1566, 1584, 1600, 1618, 
and 1619, and was utilized also for the Italian-Latin folio 
of 1568/69. 

106. It was rather absurdly suggested by Karl. H. v. 
Heinecken (Dictionnaire des artistes, dont nous avons des 
estampes, MS continuation in Dresden, Kupferstichkabinett) 
that the name Extraordinario was applied to this book as 
an implication that it surpassed the efforts of contemporary 
engravers. On the Extraordinary Book see also G. C. Argan, 
“Sebastiano Serlio,” L’arte, xxxv, 1932, 183-199 (probably 
based on his unpublished dissertation, Sebastiano Serlio, 
Turin, 1930), and also his unpublished essay, “I! ‘libro 
extraordinario’ di Sebastiano Serlio,” Festschrift fiir Walter 
Friedlaender, 1933, pp. 213-34 (typed copies in the libraries 
of the Kunsthistorisches Institut at Florence and of the 


Kunstbibliothek at Berlin, and also in the possession of 
Prof. Walter Friedlaender of New York University, who 
kindly permitted me to consult it). Argan’s work is con- 
cerned, however, entirely with aesthetic theory. 

107. This suggestion is due to Charvet (Ser/io, pp. 45- 
46), who points out also that some of the drawings from 
Serlio’s books are reproduced in this edition of Vitruvius. 
Several authorities, such as Natalis Rondot (Bernard Salo- 
mon, peintre et tailleur d’histoires 2 Lyon au XVI siécle, 
Lyons, 1897) and Alfred Cartier (Bidliographie des éditions 
des de Tournes, imprimeurs lyonnais, 2 vols., Paris, 1937, 1, 
340), insist that these drawings are by Petit Bernard 
(Salomon); but, as Pierre Marcel points out (Fean Martin, 
2nd ed., 1927, p. $9), this attribution is without supporting 
proof, 

108. The merit of ascertaining the true date of Serlio’s 
death (1554 or at the latest 1555) is Charvet’s. Previously 
had been given such extreme dates as 1540 (Saraceno) or 
1578 (Dargenville, followed by De Quincy and Callet); 
see note 2. Passavant (Le peintre-graveur, v1, 174) and 
Nagler (Die Monogrammisten, v, 60) both give 1568, the 
former stating that he died at Fontainebleau, the latter 
at Lyons. Even now many adopt the date 1552, as proposed 
by Apostolo Zeno (in Giusto Fontanini, Bibliotheca del 
P eloquenza italiana, Venice, 1753, 11, 403; 2nd ed., Parma, 
1804, 11, 443), and followed by Schlosser (Kunstliteratur, 
p. 362). Argan (L’arte, xxxv, 1932, 184 n. 1) gives the right 
date but says that he died at Lyons. 
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FIG. 9. Plan of the Pantheon, Drawn by Baldassare Peruzzi 
(Uffizi, Arch. 462") 


LIBRO TERZO vu 


PIANTA DEL PANTHEON, 


‘pig. 10. Plan of the Pantheon, Published by Serlio 


(Book 111, 1540, page 7) 


FIG. 11. Doorway of the Grand Ferrara, Engraved by Fic. 12. Doorway of the Grand Ferrara, Fontainebleau 


Serlio (Extraordinary Book, 1551, Plate 1) 
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instead of seven, in order to be perfectly consistent arbitrarily altered the preface to the 
fourth book so that it reads, “these rules are divided into five books,” and omitted the para- 
graphs dealing with the proposed contents of the sixth and seventh. The next step was to 
designate the book which thus came to occupy the sixth position as the actual sixth book, 
as in the quarto editions of 1600, 1618, and 1619. And when the latest of all the folio edi- 
tions was issued at Venice in 1663, “‘in sei libri divisa,” the editor reprinted only twelve of 
the fifty doorways, and even these with an apology: “It seems very doubtful whether I 
ought to print this sixth book of doorways, considering that the author himself made little 
account of it, because in fact it brings to the architect little that is useful, since in the 
fourth book under each order he has sufficiently treated of their composition; and on that 
account it came about that he entitled this the Extraordinary Book.” 


THE POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATION IN GERMANY: THE SEVENTH BOOK 


The recovery of the missing seventh book, however, was not long delayed. The fact 
that the manuscript was already well advanced was announced by Serlio himself in an 
advertisement issued in 1545 at the end of the second book:!® “‘As for that of the Accidents 
(Book vit) . . . I have already worked it out in great part.” Within the next five years this 
book must have been completed; for when the Italian antiquary Jacopo Strada of Mantua, 
immortalized in a portait by Titian, visited Lyons in 1550, he found Serlio impoverished and 
rheumatic, and temporarily relieved his want by purchasing the seventh book. As Strada 
reports;!!° 


I received it from the author himself at Lyons in the year 1550, and I received also all the plates 
drawn by his own hand, with the descriptions belonging to each of them. ... On well examining 
this book, I deemed it to be the most beautifully made and the most useful that he had ever done, 
and I was desirous of letting the public profit by the facility with which he had written and with 
which he instructs those who are concerned with construction; and how in spite of the diverse forms, 
of which some are very complicated, he explains all with such clarity and facility and in an order 
so beautiful, that any man, be he ever so mediocre in the art, can be commodiously served thereby. 
Hence, since it appeared to me that the work was worthy of appearing in public, having agreed on 
the price with him, I bought it from him for a heavy sum. . .. Furthermore the same author, having 
become very old, and enfeebled even more by the gout than by his years, and exhausted from his 
labors, decided also to sell to me what remained of the designs which he had executed with his 
own hand during his lifetime, and likewise those from the hands of others which he had collected; 
he had not neglected to place on the greater part his own descriptions, with the idea of having them 
engraved some day; and he had united them in several volumes. But time as well as fortune failed 
him, and I decided to make myself their possessor against all others, so that after his death they 
should not be lost or fall into the hands of artists who might use them as a crow does peacock feathers; 
I wished to have the last word in this respect and to know where they remained after his death. It 
appeared to me that he would be the most fortunate and satisfied of men if I should remain their 
possessor, holding it as certain that I should do him the greatest honor in engraving and publishing 
them. However, after having seen his dream satisfied, during the last days of his existence he revised 
constantly and lovingly his drawings and the legends relating to them, in order that I might the 
more easily serve myself with them, when there came the occasion to depart from France and to 


109. Secondo libro, Paris, 1545, fol. 74 (this passage does been the set of twenty drawings for the “‘sei palazzi” which 
not appear in later editions). Strada appended to the seventh book (see below). Serlio 
110. Preface to Serlio, Settimo libro, Frankfurt, 1575, perhaps refers to some of these additional drawings in his 


retain the chronological sequence. 

111. The Extraordinary Book was undoubtedly already 
in the hands of the printers at the time of Strada’s ap- 
pearance in Lyons and therefore was not sold with the other 
material. Part of this extra material would seem to have 


fifth book (fol. 17”), where, discussing his hopes for the 
completion of the sixth and seventh books, he adds: 
“Afterwards, if the goodness of God should keep me alive 
and well, I shall also bring to light many and diverse 
edifices already prepared on a large scale.” 
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return to Rome for my affairs. So, with a good sum of silver, I paid him for all that remained either 
from his hand or from those of others. 


The probable reason for Strada’s departure was the completion of his work at Lyons, 
the publication of his Epitome thesauri antiquitatum, illustrated with woodcuts by Bernard 
Salomon of Lyons and published by Thomas Guerin in 1553.12 His narrative goes on as 
follows: 


At last I had to depart, and not without reciprocal sadness we took leave of one another; he, hardly 
cured, returned after my departure to Fontainebleau, and there the good old man terminated his 
life, leaving a great name there as in the other parts of Europe; for one can well say that he renewed 
the art of architecture and rendered it easy for all. In fact, he did more with his books than had ever 
been done before him, even by Vitruvius, who is obscure and is not easily understood by everybody. .. 

I may say that, on returning to Rome, I did not pass many months there. For I was called into 
the service of Pope Julius III Monti, who was living then; but this lasted for only a few months, be- 
cause His Holiness died.“ And although Marcello Cervino who succeeded him, learning that I 
wished to return to Germany, attached me to his service, he too did not live long. 


Strada thereupon departed to resume his long career as antiquarian and agent for supply- 
ing the collections and libraries of the Duke of Mantua, Andrea Loredano at Venice, Johann 
Jakob Fugger at Augsburg, Duke Albert V at Munich, Archduke Ferdinand II at Schloss 
Ambras near Innsbruck, and the successive Emperors Ferdinand I, Maximilian II, and Ru- 
dolph II at Vienna. In this occupation many years passed. 


I have many times had it in mind to publish this seventh book of architecture by Sebastiano Serglio 
of Bologna, formerly architect of the Most Christian King Francis I. ... And now I have had the 
drawings engraved with all possible diligence. At present, perceiving the utility which this book may 
bring to the world if it be understood by everyone, I have had it translated into Latin, the language 
now most generally understood of all others among Christians who write and talk, in that it is under- 
stood in all the kingdoms and provinces of the world. 


The copyright privilege was issued in Paris on December 25, 1572," and in Vienna on 
May 30, 1574.1 The volume itself finally was published in 1575 at Frankfurt-on-Main, 
by André Wechel who had left Paris after the massacre of St. Bartholemew: 


Il Settimo libro d’architettura di Sebastiano Serglio Bolognese, nel qual si tratta di molti accidenti, che 
possono occurrer’al architetto, in diversi luoghi, &8 istrane forme de siti, e nelle restauramenti, o restitioni 
di case, e come habiamo a far, per servicij de gli altri edifici e simil cose, come nella sequente pagina si lege. 
Nel fine vi sono aggiunti sei palazzi, con le sue piante e fazzatte, in diversi modi fatte, per fabricar in villa 
per gran prencipi, del sudetto autore. Italiano e Latino. 


Sebastiani Serlij Bononiensis architecturae liber septimus, in quo multa explicantur, quae architecto 
varits locis possunt occurrere, tum ob inusitatam situs rationem, tum si quando instaurare sive restituere 
aedes, aut aliquid pridem factum in opus adhibere, aut caetera huiusmodi facere necesse fuerit; prout 
proxima pagina indicatur. Ad finem adiuncta sunt sex palatia, ichnographia & orthographia varits 
rationibus descripta, quae ruri a magna quopiam principe extrui possint, eodem autore. Italice &§ Latine. 
Ex musaeo Tac. de Strada S.C. M. antiquarii, civis Romani. 

Cum S. C. M. Privilegio & Regis Galliarum. Francofurti ad Moenum, ex officina typographica 
Andreae Wecheli. M.p.Lxxv. 


112. This Epitome thesauri (issued like the seventh book 113. Julius III, raised to the Papacy in 1550, died on 
and the text of Caesar printed at Frankfurt in 1575 “Ex March 23, 1555; and Marcello Cervino, elected as Pope 


musaeo Jacobi de Strada Mantuani antiquarii’’) was 
published simultaneously in Latin and French editions at 
Lyons and five years later in German at Zurich, and was 
dedicated to Johann Jakob Fugger (of whom we hear more 
later). The Lyons editions were actually printed by Jean 
de Tournes (Cartier, op. cit., 1, 357-59). 


Marcellus II on April 9, 1555, died on May 1 of the same 
year. 

114. Settimo libro, fol. a vi’. 

115. Ibid., fol. a vi; cf. H. v. Voltelini, “Urkunden und 
Registen,” 74. Kunsthist. Samml. allerhich. Kaiserhauses, 
XIII, 1892, Ixxix, no. 8979. 
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The work is dedicated to “‘illustrissimo ac amplissimo domino D. Gulielmo Ursino a Rosen- 
berg, Domino in Crumau et Wittinau.” 

Serlio’s brief prospectus (Breve narratione) of the seventh book, which appears just be- 
hind the title-page in the 1575 edition (as mentioned on the title-page itself), states that 
it contains twenty-four numbered designs for country houses (ch. 1-xxiv) and one city 
house (ch. xxv); also a somewhat motley collection of “ornaments” (ch. xxvi-xxxIII, con- 
sisting of a number of fireplaces, chimneys, doorways and windows, and dormer windows), 
two choir screens (ch. xxxIv-xxxv), four city gates (ch. xxxvi-xxx1Ix), a loggia at Fon- 
tainebleau (ch. xL),"° thirteen numbered problems of details of design (ch. xLi-Liv, the 
seventh being erroneously distributed between two chapters), and nineteen numbered 
problems of irregular sites and unusual conditions (ch. Lv-Lxx11). Not mentioned in the 
prospectus are three plates of roof trusses (ch. Lxx11I-Lxxv, the first number being errone- 
ously duplicated) and six palaces (ch. 1-v1, separately numbered). It would seem that 
the six palaces, in any case, were not component parts of the original seventh book, and 
that they may have formed part of the mass of supplementary drawings acquired by Strada. 
The statement on the title-page, “nel fine vi sono aggiunti sei palazzi,” is undoubtedly due 
to Strada;’ and the mere fact that they are required in order to make up the total number 
of 122 plates mentioned in the prospectus (an erroneous calculation in itself, there being 
only 120 plates)"* is equally inconclusive, since the prospectus may have been edited by 
Strada to conform to the publication. In fact, Serlio himself says (Book vu, p. 94), “‘io 
voglia anchora in questo settimo libro dimostrare fin’ al numero di c. carte,”’ which is ex- 
actly the published number if we subtract the twenty plates illustrating the supplementary 
“sei palazzi.” On the other hand the first twenty-five chapters, while included in Serlio’s 
prospectus, seem equally foreign to the subject of the seventh book as originally defined; 
the country houses and the city house should more properly have been included in the sixth 
book. Serlio himself admits this in his preface: “In my fourth book of the general rules of 
architecture, which was the first to be put forth, I said that in the seventh volume I should 
treat of the accidents. . . . But having already put an end to the sixth book, which is con- 
cerned with the habitations of all degrees of men, wherein are included a great number and 
variety of habitations, and having nevertheless my present project to complete, I decided 
to enrich it with inventions before turning to treat of the accidents.” This illustrates a 
curious trait of Serlio’s character; instead of revising his still unpublished manuscript of 
the sixth book in order to insert these house designs in their proper classification, he re- 
garded the sixth book as an inviolable whole and relegated his afterthoughts to the seventh. 

Four later editions of Book v1 were published in collected quarto volumes of Serlio’s 
works (Tutte l’opere d’architettura), all appearing at Venice (or Vicenza) from the press 
of Francesco de’ Franceschi (1584), his heirs (1600), or Giacomo de’ Franceschi (1618 and 
1619)."° Since these editions all came from a single press it was natural that the plates 


116. This loggia is the Salle de bal or Gallery of Henry II. 

117. The preface by Serlio (Settimo libro, p. 1), to be 
sure, terminates with the words, “Nel fine ne 6 aggiunti 
sei palazzi con le loro piante facciate in diversi modi, 
fatte per fabricare in villa per gran principi, é signori.” 
But this, like the appended statement on the title-page, 
was probably added by Strada; and it is perhaps significant 
that it does not appear in the Latin translation. 

118. We may infer that the miscalculation arose in the 
following manner. The drawings appear on the published 
right-hand “odd” pages, from 3 to 243 inclusive. The 
writer of the concluding words of the prospectus (probably 
not Serlio, who apparently had not included the six palaces 


in the book) seems merely to have glanced at the last page 
(243) and to have divided by two, or to have noted that 
this was the 122nd “‘odd” number. He failed to observe 
that pages 1 and 209 are exceptional in containing only 
text, so that only 120 pages contain drawings. 

119. The seventh book was never published except in the 
1575 edition and in these four collected quarto editions. 
The illustrations therefore appear only in two forms, the 
woodcuts of 1575 and the smaller imitations (generally 
reversed) in the quarto editions. Many of the villas were 
redrawn by Durm, Baukunst der Renaissance in Italien, 
figs. 337-354. 
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should be identical in all cases. The contrast with the first (Frankfurt) edition of 1575, 
however, is striking and instructive. The wood blocks used in 1575 being not only too large 
but also unavailable, and the drawings themselves likewise being out of reach, it was now 
necessary to copy the published woodcuts of 1575, with the result that in general they were 
reversed. 

In 1919 Julius von Schlosser'*° called attention to an anonymous entry in the manu- 
script inventory of Schloss Ambras near Innsbruck, dated May 30, 1596 (fol. 389”): ‘“‘Ain 
puech, in rot leder eingebunden, mit grien pantlen, darauf steet geschriben, Allerlei ge- 
beusachen, von der hand gerissen, und architectura.’’! This volume, which we now know 
to be a manuscript of the seventh book of Serlio, would seem to have been in Strada’s 
hands and to have been included among material which he supplied for the library of 
Archduke Ferdinand,!” and in this manner was included in the inventory of Schloss Ambras 
made after the Archduke’s death. From Schloss Ambras it was brought in 1665, in a col- 
lection of 583 manuscripts, to the Hofbibliothek at Vienna,’ and is now preserved in the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, where it was examined by the writer in February, 1925.!% 

The Vienna ms is still contained in the original binding of brown leather with green 
ribbons, as described in the library inventory of 1596, entitled 4/lerlay Gebausachen, with 
pages only 12} by 83 inches (32 by 22 cm.); and it is written on parchment with initial 
letters and flourishes in the copperplate hand of a professional scribe or copyist, rather than 
on paper by the architect himself. Only a sheet of paper containing the introduction 
(““Narratione brevemente delle cose che sono nel settimo libro’’) pasted inside the front 
cover, and twenty brief additions—chiefly numbers in titles—in the text, are in Serlio’s 
own handwriting, or at least in the hand that we are able to recognize as his by means of 
the material later to be described. Both the titles and the texts of the descriptions contain 
minor verbal differences from the publication, as Schlosser noted; but it has not seemed 
necessary to record these in detail. 

In view of the fact that the seventh book was actually published, our chief interest in 
the Vienna s necessarily lies in the drawings, which are extremely carefully and delicately 
executed, and show how much the published work has lost through its coarse and wretched 
woodcuts.” 


120. Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, CXCll2, 1919, 74, 90. See now also idem, Kunst- 
literatur, pp. 362, 374; Letteratura artistica, pp. 353-54, 
364-65; Heydenreich, in Thieme-Becker, Lexikon, xxx, 
pp. 514-15. 

121. This inventory (“1596, Mai 30, Innsbruck. In- 
ventari weilend der furstlich durchlaucht Erzherzog 
Ferdinanden zu Oesterreich’’) was made after the death 
of Archduke Ferdinand, between January and May 30, 
1596, when it was signed; there are three copies, two at 
Vienna and one at Prague (cf. Sacken, op. cit. infra, 1, 
38, 48). For the publication see W. Boeheim, “Urkunden 
und Registen aus der K. K. Hofbibliothek,” 4. Kunsthise. 
Sammi. allerhoch. Kaiserhauses, vit, 1888, ccxc, no. 5556. 

122. Schlosser suggests that the ms was in the library of 
the Emperor Maximilian II and thus was inherited by his 
son Archduke Ferdinand (repeated by Lukomski, Maestri, 
p- 274); but this must be a slip, because the Archduke 
Ferdinand was a brother of Maximilian II but a son of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I and was active at Schloss Ambras 
throughout the period 1563-1595, sufficiently early to have 
acquired the ms directly from Strada. On the Schloss 
Ambras collections, see Eduard von Sacken, Die K. K. 
Ambraser-Sammlung, 2 vols., Vienna, 1855 (especially 1, 1o- 
$4, in general; 11, 197-265, the library); Joseph Hirn, Erz- 


herzog Ferdinand II von Tirol, 2 vols., Innsbruck, 1885-88 
(especially 11, 421-49); Julius von Schlosser, Die Kunst- 
und Wunderkammern der Spdatrenaissance, Leipzig, 1908 
(pp. 35-72, on the art collection only). 

123. The extinction of the direct line in the person of 
Archduke Sigmund Franz in 1665 caused the Emperor 
Leopold I and his librarian Peter Lambeck to spend four- 
teen days in Schloss Ambras, where they selected 583 mss 
and 1489 printed books for transfer to Vienna. Five hun- 
dred of the ss are described by P. Lambecius, Commentarii 
de augustissima bibliotheca Caesarea Vindobinensi, Vienna, 
liber 11, cap. vit1, pp. 608-746. See also H. Modern, “Die 
zimmern’schen Handschriften der K. K. Hofbibliothek; 
1, Die Ambraser Handschriften,” 7. Kunsthist. Sammi. 
allerhich. Kaiserhauses, xx, 1899, 113-115. 

124. I am particularly indebted to Dr. Weixlgartner of 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum for information and facilities 
in the examination of this manuscript. 

125. They show, incidentally, how mistaken was the esti- 
mate of R. Blomfield (Architectural Drawings and Draughts- 
men, London, 1912, pp. 28, 31); necessarily judging only 
from the woodcuts, he observed that “The first genuine 
advance in architectural illustration seems to have been 
made by Serlio in his Architettura. Serlio was not a fine 
draughtsman in any sense...a method... that rather 
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An interesting peculiarity of the ms drawings, as compared with the plates of the 1575 
edition, is the fact that the asymmetrical drawings are always reversed. This applies not 
only to the drawings containing unsymmetrical details (as those for pp. 7-17, 25-33, 43, 
45, 49-61, 89-95, 125 of the 1575 edition), but also to those which are unsymmetrical as a 
whole (pp. 101, 129, 133, 137, 141-45, 149-53, 157, 169-73, 177, 181, 185, 189), or even to 
those of which the general arrangement of the parts of the plate is unbalanced (pp. 69-83, 
131, 139, 161, 165, 167, 175, 183, 187). Particularly illuminating are the sequences of de- 
tails with consecutive designating letters: BADcC (pp. 69, 77, 199); BAEDC (p. 81); 
FEHG (p.79); GFEKIH (p.71); GFKIHML (p. 83); MLON (p.73);and RQPTS 
(p. 75). And a glaring example is a plan (p. 43) on which all the designating letters are 
printed backwards. It is obvious that all these reversals are due merely to the technical 
requirements of cutting the wood blocks, the engraver always faithfully following the draw- 
ings apart from the fact that he was supposed to make the letters backwards, a matter 
in which he lapsed only once (p. 43). On the other hand, Serlio himself showed a certain 
amount of negligence in failing to letter his details (pp. 69-83, 199) in such a way that they 
would read consecutively when printed. Similar lack of foresight is apparent in the shading 
of the drawings in that as printed they always show the light coming from the right, whereas 
it was (and is) the general convention that it should come from the left—as it does on the 
original drawings.!* Serlio did, however, keep in mind the fact that the descriptions in the 
text would cause confusion unless written with the final woodcuts in mind; consequently 
these descriptions in the Ms text are always reversed with respect to the drawings, with 
the result that destro lato and sinistro lato work out correctly in the printed book.!”” 

Still more important is the arrangement of the Vienna Ms as compared with the 1575 
edition. The hundred illustrated Ms pages correspond to the same number of drawings in 
the publication (pp. 3-210), omitting the twenty drawings pertaining to the appended six 
palaces (pp. 203-243). There are, however, notable discrepancies. Four pairs of ms draw- 
ings correspond to single drawings of the publication (pp. 63, 85, 87, 97); and, conversely, 
five single Ms drawings correspond to pairs of published drawings (pp. 115-+119, 121+123, 
125+127, 185+191, 189+187). Again, two of the ms drawings (fols. 78", 84", the latter 
a sketch of pediment construction) were not published, while, conversely, one of the pub- 
lished drawings (p. 201) does not appear at all in the Vienna ms. 

The first thirty-eight drawings of the Vienna ms (fols. 32°-69") correspond to the first 
thirty-seven in the publication (pp. 3-75); as we noted, two Ms pages (62°-63') correspond 
to p. 63 of the 1575 edition. This block includes the twenty-four numbered designs for 
country houses, the city house, and the four plates of fireplaces and chimneys (ch. 1-xx1x). 
Another block of thirty-four drawings of the Vienna ms (fols. 92-124") corresponds to 
thirty-six in the publication (pp. 129-99); as we noted, two Ms pages (119%, 120°) cor- 
respond to four (pp. 185-91) of the 1575 edition. This block includes the nineteen num- 


glided over the difficulties of detail, but was well adapted 
for showing the general idea of a building in the most direct 
way ...a firm thick line, suitable for the wood-block.” 
126. Serlio always followed the convention of casting the 
shadows on the right sides of objects (as if the light came 
over his left shoulder), with the result that the printed 
woodcuts always have the shadows on the left or wrong 
sides. In the previously published Books 1-v, however, 
there had rarely been any difficulty with respect to sym- 
metry, since most of the drawings were either symmetrical 
or could face either way without confusion; and where the 
sequence is of actual importance, as in the comparisons of 
orders (Book 1v, fols. 4, 66), it runs properly from left to 


right and so must have been conceived in reverse. Once or 
twice, however, there are slips in the descriptions, as in the 
above-mentioned case in Book 111 (p. 6), “‘la scala che si 
vede dal lato sinistro” though it is actually on the right, 
and again (idid., p. 30) where he speaks of “la parte a man 
destra segnata B” which is actually on the left. 

127. Since, as we noted, it was necessary to copy the 
published woodcuts of 1575 when preparing the smaller 
quarto edition of 1584 (repeated in 1600, 1618, and 1619), 
some of these (pp. 71, 73, 75, 81, 83) were again reversed 
and so coincide with the original drawings in the Vienna ms, 
at least with respect to direction. 
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bered propositions (ch. xL1x-Lxvui of Ms =ch. Lv-Lxxi of 1575) for irregular sites, and two 
(ch. Lxvi-Lxvul of Ms=ch. LxxIII-LxxIv of 1575) of the three plates of roof trusses. Con- 
fusion arises, however, from the fact that fol. 119” (the eighteenth problem) corresponds 
to pp. 189+187, and fol. 120" (the nineteenth problem) to pp. 185+191. As a matter of 
fact, the text of 1575 is in the order of the Vienna ms, but p. 184 of the text refers, not to 
the plan facing it, but to that on p. 189, while the text on p. 188 refers to the plan on 
p. 185; the elevations on pp. 187 and 191, being correctly located, likewise disagree with 
the plans which they accompany. With the eighteenth and nineteenth problems so in- 
extricably mixed by the editor, he compromised by calling the entire series the eighteenth 
problem and applied the next number to the immediately following drawings of the Ex- 
change at Lyons, which is not numbered in the original ms (fols. 121-122" of Ms=ch. 
LXXIIl, pp. 193+195 of 1575). The omission of a chapter number for the Exchange, on 
the other hand, in the Vienna ms, was probably responsible for Serlio’s own duplication 
of the chapter numbers (Lxvi-Lxvi1) of the last two propositions for the two plates of roof 
trusses; and at the same point, in the 1575 edition, vacillation on the question of number- 
ing the Exchange at Lyons may have been the cause of the duplicated number (Lxx111) 
finally assigned to it and to the first plate of roof trusses. Mechanical perfection was not 
a characteristic of the period. 

Comparison of the arrangement of the intervening portions is more complicated. The 
Vienna ms, after the fireplaces and chimneys, passes over the doorways and windows and 
takes up next (ch. xxx-xxx1ll, fols. 70.—-75") the two choir-screens and two of the four 
city gates (ch. xxxIv-xxxvil, pp. 85-91 of the 1575 edition). Next it considers a loggia 
(ch. xxx1v, fol. 76¥=ch. xLt1, p. 101 of 1575), a blind arcade (ch. xxxv, fol. 77°=ch. x11, 
p- 99 of 1575), two fagades with colossal orders (ch. xxxvi-xxxvul, fols. 78’-79'=ch. 
XLIII-XLIV, pp. 103, 105 of 1575), the loggia at Fontainebleau (ch. xxxviut, fols. 80°-81'= 
ch. xL, p. 97 of 1575), the two remaining city gates (ch. xxx1x-xL, fols. 82’-83'=ch. 
XXXVIII-XXXIX, pp. 93, 95 of 1575), the doorways and windows (ch. xLI-x iv, fols. 84*-87' = 
ch. xxx-xxxIll, pp. 77-83 of 1575), and various problems dealing with columns and 
pilasters (ch. xLv-xLvitl, fols. 88"-g1"=ch. XLV-L, pp. 107-119 of 1575). It will be realized 
that this is the portion of the 1575 edition wherein occur the thirteen numbered problems 
of design (ch. xLI-LIv, pp. 99-127); but in the Vienna s, unlike the similar series of twenty- 
four country houses and nineteen irregular sites, these intervening design problems are 
not numbered consecutively, and four of them are even postponed to the end of the ms. 
These are the four compositions (fols. 125-126" of Ms=pp. 121-27 of 1575 edition) which 
illustrate the “Disputa e definitione d’alcune termini d’architettura” (pp. 120-26), cor- 
responding to the essay which forms the conclusion of the text of the Vienna ms (fols. 
28%—29"). 

The result of this survey of the arrangement of the Vienna s is a fairly clear indication 
that it represents an earlier stage of the work than that published in the 1575 edition. The 
“thirteen propositions” had not yet become systematized in the Vienna ms, nine of them 
being intermingled with the “ornaments” while four are reserved to illustrate the conclud- 
ing essay of the book. The separate classification of the “ornaments” and of the “thirteen 
propositions” constitutes a later stage in the evolution of the book. 

Closer comparison of the ms drawings and of the 1575 publication makes it clear, more- 
over, that the latter was not merely based on a slight rearrangement of the Vienna ms, 
supplemented by the additional roof trusses (p. 201) and by the six palaces (pp. 203-243). 
Rather was it derived from an entirely different manuscript. For the published woodcuts, 
poor mechanical copies which attempted to follow the drawings with unswerving faithful- 
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ness, are nevertheless so different from the Vienna drawings that the latter cannot under 
any circumstances have served as their originals. The variations are such that we cannot 
attribute them to the German makers of the cuts. Serlio must have provided a revised set 
of drawings. For instance, the Vienna drawing corresponding to p. 3 of the 1575 edition 
has four semicircular niches rather than the rectangular niches in the oval hall, and the 
elevation is simpler; also the elevation corresponding to p. 5 has mezzanine windows in- 
stead of pediments above the main windows, and those for pp. 9 and 15 have dormer 
windows (omitted in the publication). The drawing for the composition on p. 123 lacks a 
pediment; the doorways for pp. 125 and 155 are different; the large scale details do not 
correspond for pp. 63-67, and the plan for p. 129 is very different (besides being reversed). 
The ms drawing for the elevation of the Exchange at Lyons is merely a detail of three bays; 
no German wood-engraver could have invented the complete elevation shown on p. 195 
of the 1575 edition. The same is true in the case of the rear elevations on pp. 67 and 143, 
the upper story on p. 115, and some or all of the details on pp. 113, 161, 165, and 187, as 
well as the trusses A and c on p. 199, for all of which the Vienna ms gives no material. It 
is true, of course, that any engraver might have omitted one of the three elevations on fol. 
116° of the Ms, of which only two are published (p. 179); and any engraver might have been 
responsible for interchanging the upper and lower drawings on pp. 131, 135, 139, 143, 147, 
151, and 155. But the majority of the differences were matters far beyond the power of 
the engravers, and we come to the inescapable conclusion that Serlio turned over to Strada 
two variant manuscripts of the seventh book, an earlier version which remained in Schloss 
Ambras and was transferred to Vienna, and a later version which was taken by Strada to 
Frankfurt for publication. 

The fate of the second manuscript of the seventh book is still conjectural; but hope of 
discovering it at Frankfurt or elsewhere would probably be illusory. For the process by 
which the French publishers (and Wechel was one of these) had their woodcuts executed 
was one which showed slight regard for the original drawings, as we are told by Serlio’s 
contemporary Philibert de Lorme: “I wish nevertheless to warn readers that I do not find 
my figures as exactly cut as I had drawn them, inasmuch as the cutters have the habit of 
soaking and sometimes even of boiling slightly the paper of the illustrations, before pasting 
it on the block for the management of the cutting. And according as they pull the said 
paper, it enlarges in one direction and narrows in the other. This is the reason that in many 
places I do not find my illustrations as exact as I had described and proportioned them.”!”* 
After such treatment, and after the drawings pasted on the wood blocks had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the cutters, it is obvious that it would be hopeless to expect to find the 
manuscript drawings of a published book of this period. 


THE UNPUBLISHED EIGHTH BOOK: MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 


In spite of Serlio’s repeated assertions that his whole work would include seven books, 
there is a persistent tradition that he had planned and written an eighth.!”® For Strada says 


128. Le premier tome del architecture de Philibert del’ Orme descrites & proportionnées.” I am indebted to William H. 
conseillier et aumosnier ordinaire du Roy & abbé de S. Serge Ivins Jr. for information as to this process and for calling 
lez Angiers, Paris, 1567, fol. 106". “Toutesfois ie veux bien my attention to his discovery of the passage in De Lorme; 
advertir les lecteurs que ie ne trouve mes figures si iuste- cf. Ivins, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, xxiv, 
ment taillées que ie les avois protraictes, pour autant que les 1929, 150; A. M. Hind, 4m Introduction to a History of 
tailleurs ont coustume de mouiller, & quelquefois faire un W oodcut, Boston and New York, 1, 1935, 17 n. 1). Sucha 
peu bouillir le papier de la portraicture, premier que de le process had been suggested by A. W. Pollard, Bidlio- 
coller sur la planche, pour la conduite de leur taille. Et graphica, 11, 1896, p. 351. 
selon ce qu’ils tirent ledit papier, il s’estend d’un costé, 129. A publication of Book vim was erroneously men- 
& restroissist de l'autre. Qui est cause que ie ne trouve en tioned in the Architectural Publication Society’s Diction- 
beaucoup d’endroicts mes figures si iustes que ie les avois ary: “Giacomo Strada . . . published the seven books with 
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in the preface to the seventh,'*° “From the same author I bought also his eighth book, 
which pertains wholly to war. There are in this volume two encampments, that is to say, 
the manner in which the Romans laid out a camp with tents and pavilions. At the be- 
ginning appears the entire general scheme of a ground plan; then it is reduced to the dif- 
ferent details, piece by piece, each having its own description. The other is the same en- 
campment, but reduced to the form of a walled citadel, and put in a state for defense; it 
is drawn in the same manner as the above-mentioned. The illustrations of this book are 
likewise engraved and are in every way ready to be put to press; and with God willing, 
and if not prevented by other business, we shall give it out as quickly as possible.”” We are 
probably to assume that the woodcuts in question were made, not at the time of purchase, 
but long afterwards, like those of the seventh book discussed in the preceding sentences 
of the same preface. But the eighth book was never published; Strada died in Prague on 
September 6, 1588, having done nothing more either with this or with the miscellaneous 
manuscripts purchased on the same occasion. 

The date of the origin of the so-called eighth book seems to be clearly indicated in a 
letter from the ambassador of the Duke of Ferrara (Ercole d’Este) at the French court on 
May 5, 1546: “Pietro Strozzi si fa leggere la Castrametazione di Polibio, la quale il Cesano 
ha fatto mettere in disegno da un certo m. Sebastiano bolognese, il quale sta in casa di 
mons. rmo. fratello di V. E. per consergio della sua casa di Fontainebleo, architetto.’’™ 
Gabriele Cesano was the secretary of the Cardinal of Ferrara; Pietro Strozzi was at that 
time the King’s Chamberlain, though eight years later he received the baton of Marshal of 
France.'? Because of the information contained in this letter, and also because this “eighth 
book” was never mentioned in any prospectus issued by Serlio himself, it seems probable 
that it was in reality another extraordinary book, and that its inclusion in the series by Strada 
under a definite number was purely unofficial. 

My chief purpose in visiting Vienna in 1925 had been, not the examination of the seventh 
book, interesting though this was, but rather a search for material pertaining to Strada’s 
other purchases. In this respect, again, the results were satisfactory. Several of Strada’s 
manuscripts are preserved in the National Library, including archetypes of his corre- 
spondence between 1557 and 1567 with Andrea Loredano, Johann Jakob Fugger, and Duke 
Albert V of Bavaria, as well as a catalogue of Strada’s library. There is also Strada’s will, 
dated at Vienna in 1584 (four years before his death), leaving most of his material to his son 
Ottavio.'® Despite th-ir subjects, however, these manuscripts contain nothing pertaining 
to Serlio. More important, therefore, is Strada’s personal list of the books which he had 


Book viut, fol., Frankfurt am Main, 1573, a complete edi- 
tion” (!). More accurately, in Sturgis’ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture (s.v. ““Serlio”) we read, “An eighth book, on military 
architecture, was also bought by Strada with Serlio’s col- 
lection of drawings, but appears not to have been pub- 
lished.” 

130. Serlio, Settimo libro, fol. 4 iii’. 

131. Archivio Estense di Stato in Modena, busta xxvi1!; 
published in Vincenzo Pacifici, ppolito II d’ Este, cardinale 
di Ferrara (da documenti originali inediti), Tivoli, 1923, p. 
142 n. For this correspondence, and other publications 
pertaining thereto, see the discussion of the sixth book in 
the following article. 

132. On Pietro Strozzi see Promis, Miscellanea di storia 
italiana, xiv, 1874, 255-94; Tausserat-Radel, op. cit., pp. 
xx, 67, 180; Picot, Bulletin italien, 1, 1901, 130-31. 

133. Of this collection there is only an old manuscript 
catalogue, Tabulae codicum manuscriptorum praeter graecos 
et orientales, in bibliotheca palatina vindobinensi asserva- 


torum. An incomplete list and analysis is that of Joseph 
Chmel, Die Handschriften der K. K. Hofbibliothek in Wien, 
2 vols., Vienna, 1840-1841. 

134. Cod. 9039: “Jacobus Strada, commercium episto- 
lium in litteris archetypis cum Lauretano, Fuggero, Alberto 
duce Bavariae aliisque de antiquitatibus diversis, numis- 
matibus, museis eorumque venditionibus etc., ab a. 1557 
usque ad a. 1567. Praemittitur catalogus bibliothecae 
Stradanae et subjungitur eiusdem Stradae descriptio italica 
palatii ducalis Mantuani” (ch. xvi, no. 15, fols. 1-58). 
This is analyzed by Chmel, op. cit., 1, pp. 42-45 (no. x11), 
and by Otto Hartig, ‘““Die Griindung der Miinchener Hof- 
bibliothek durch Albrecht V. und Johann Jakob Fugger,” 
Abh. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, xxvitl3, 1917, 47 n. 

135. Cod. 8709: “Jacobus Strada, testamentum in apo- 
grapha” (ch. xv1, 4 fols.); not described by Chmel, but de- 
scribed by Emil Hiibner, Jnscriptiones Hispaniae Latinae 
(Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, 11), Berlin, 1869, p. x. 
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written or edited, or had commissioned at his own expense.’ Of the latter nature, it would 
seem, was the “eighth book,” which Strada says was written at Lyons at his own expense, 
consisting of both plates and text. The inventory contains, furthermore, a more lengthy 
description of the work, giving us the additional facts that of the two projects for military 
camps of which it was composed, only the first example was ancient Roman, a restoration 
based upon Polybius, while the walled camp was a practical scheme prepared for Francis I, 
who wished to construct two fortified camps of this nature, one in Piedmont and the other 
in Flanders.'*7 

At this time, moreover, I was informed by Professor von Schlosser of the University and 
by Dr. Weixlgartner of the Museum that two Serlio manuscripts had just been identified in 
the National Library at Munich, one of them (Cod. iconogr. 190) being the missing “eighth 
book” on military architecture. These had, indeed, been mentioned in Schlosser’s new edi- 
tion of the Kunstliteratur (1924),'** of which copies had not been available in New York 
before my departure. It now appeared that these manuscripts had been in the Munich 
library for centuries without attracting attention until they were noted by Annemarie Cetto, 
in her dissertation of 1924, in which she was concerned rather with French architectural 
theory.1*® The exact identification was then made by Kurt Cassirer, but without publication 
beyond the announcement by Schlosser. Miss Cetto next wrote a brief article on the sub- 
ject; but this again is unpublished.“° Such was the state of the investigation at the 
moment when I was able to devote one day (March 2, 1925) to examination of the manu- 
scripts; and, with regard to that on military architecture, at least,! such is the state even 
today. For the book on military architecture has excited no comment beyond the brief 
allusions by Schlosser in 1924, by Lukomski in 1933, by Colombier and Espezel in 1934, 
and by Argan and Heydenreich in 1936." Now, therefore, seems an appropriate moment 


to consider its relation to the other Serlio material. 


136. Cod. 10117: “Jacobus de Strada, Index sive cata- 
logus librorum quos ego Jacobus Strada partim ipsemet 
meo marte composui, partim meis sumptibus et impensis 
componi et scribi curavi, partim denique alio modo con- 
quisivi et comparavi” (ch. xvi, 8 fols.). Cod. 1o1o01, a 
seventeenth-century copy (ch. xvu1, 14 fols.). Neither de- 
scribed by Chmel; but cod. 1oro1 is quoted by Hubner, 
op. cit., p. ix, and by C. Promis, Miscellanea di storia 
italiana, x11, 1871, 441. Another copy of the same list, 
entitled Index libror. Iac. Stradae 1581, was found by 
Promis (op. cit., Iv, 1863, pp. 605-607) in the Archivio 
Mediceo at Florence, apparently having been sent by 
Strada to the Grand Duke Francesco in the hope of making 
a sale. 

137. Fol. 2” of original, fols. 47-4" of copy: ““Duae tabu- 
lae, novem pedum in quadratura quaelibet. In harum una 
visuntur, quomodo Romani sua tentoria in campis posuerint 
ad similitudinem prorsus castrametationis a Polybio de- 
scriptae, tam concinne et apte ordinata et distincta, ut in 
ea ex via, sive platea castrensi, commode quis in aliam 
possit transgredi, cum aliis castrorum locis. Et hanc fecit 
in Gallia Sebastianus Serlius Bononiensis Architectus ad 
Christianissimi Regis instantiam et mandatam. In altera 
etiam habetur castrametatio eiusdem magnitudinis et 
formae, differt tamen a priori, quod haec tota cincta est 
muro, et in ea fabricata sunt palatia, et aliae habitationes. 
Quae quoque facta est ab ipso Serglio instante dicto 
Franciae Rege, cum vellet duo castra ad eam formam, et 
modum, unum in Pedemontanis, alterum contra Flandros 
extruere. Has ambas tabulas ego, dum essem in Francia, 
ab ipso auctore emi, nec in ullius alterius manibus nunc 
similes habentur.” Fol. 3% of original, fol. 6" of copy: 
“Liber de castrorum metatione veterum Romanorum 
hactenus nondum visus: qui meis impensis in Gallia Lug- 


duni compositus est a Sebastiano Serglio celebri satis viro 
et artificioso, Regis Galliarum olim inibi Architecto. Huius 
formas et typographicas apud me habeo, estque tam mag- 
nus ferme, sicuti septimus Serglii de Architectura liber, 
quem ego typis excudi feci Francoforti ad Moenum meis 
impensis.” Promis (/oc. cit.) quotes this from the copy in 
Florence with slight variations in spelling. 

138. Pp. 364, 374; Letteratura artistica, pp. 355, 365. 

139. Der Proportionstraktat des Abbé de Saint-Hilarion 
und seine Bedeutung innerhalb der franzischischen Architek- 
turtheorie des XVII. Fahrhunderts, Cologne, 1924 (Diss.), 
p. 16 n. 1 (typewritten manuscript, unpublished; cf. 7é. 
Phil. Fakult. Kiln, 1923/4, pp. 26-28). The dissertation 
is said to refer to the Munich codd. 188, 189, 190, and 191, 
as well as its main subject Cod. iconogr. 193; I regret that 
it has been inaccessible to me. 

140. Zwei Handschriften des Sebastiano Serlio (typed 
manuscript, unpublished; a copy in the National Library 
at Munich). I regret that my single day in the library, 
necessarily devoted entirely to cod. 189 and 190 themselves, 
did not permit me to glance at Miss Cetto’s study. 

141. For permission to examine the Munich manuscripts, 
and for the photostats subsequently obtained, I am in- 
debted to the courtesy of Dr. Georg Leidinger of the manu- 
script department of the National Library at Munich. 

142. For the other Munich manuscript, Cod. iconogr. 
189, that of the sixth book, see the second article, to follow. 

143. Lukomski, Maestri, p. 278 (mistakenly calling it the 
seventh book); Colombier and Espezel, Gazette des beaux- 
arts, X11, 1934, 43, and Humanisme et Renaissance, 1, 1934, 
32; Argan, L’arte, xxxv, 1932, 194 n. 2, and Enciclopedia 
italiana, XXX1, 1936, 443; Heydenreich, in Thieme-Becker, 
Lexikon, XxX, $15. 
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First, however, we should note that this manuscript, so strangely neglected, was cata- 
logued very long ago. To it belongs a slip of paper of the sixteenth century (Fig. 13), pasted 
on a paper fly-leaf, bearing the plainly written title: “Architecturae de Castrametatione 
antiquorum Polibij liber manipictus et scriptus autore Sebastiano Serlio, cum omni genere 
necessariaru observationum in architectura, usq. adeo de structuris diversis, Doricis, 
Ionicis, Corinthicis et reliquis &c. Uti praecedeit de Castrametatione Polibij.”” Below this 
appears an entry which seems to date from the time when the Belgian bibliographer Samuel 
Quicchelberg, examining the Fugger library at Augsburg in 1558 (and later publishing his 
elaborate system of classification), left the following note: “ma: pic. et scr[ipta] folia 
segnata sut no. 20, sed sut et plures membrana et chartacea; sc[rinium] 2, th[eca] 6, lib. in 
rubro serico.” The library of Johann Jakob Fugger,’ to which the manuscript apparently 
then belonged, was absorbed by the ducal library of Albert V at Munich in 1571; and the 
manuscript is next mentioned, this time by name, in a note of the assistant librarian Wolf- 
gang Prommer in 1585: “26 Juni, Pro M. Friderico [Sustris] pictore Ser. principis ex mandato 
eius de Architectura 2 biicher, auf pergament gerissen, in rot atlas eingebunden, sc. msc. 
opera Seb. Serlii.”* About 1618, after a period of neglect, the manuscript which we now 
know as Munich Cod. iconogr. 190 made its reappearance along with several others (includ- 
ing Cod. iconogr. 191)'*” in a ““Verzaichnus deren biecher, so in dem grossen vergitterten 
khasten, wo man in Fl. Khunstkhamer will die Stiegen hinab gehen, begriffen, auch in den 
anderen Catalogis nit einkhomen.”* At the same time it acquired a large armorial book- 
plate, containing the legend Ex dibliotheca Sereniss«™ Utriusq? Bavariae Ducum 1618. The 
first chief librarian, Aegidius Oertel, died in the following year; and during the reorganiza- 
tion after the capture of Heidelberg in 1622, a larger bookplate of about 1623 was pasted 
directly over the first, Ex Electorali Bibliotheca Sereniss. Utriusq. Bavariae Ducum.* Then 
the Munich ms settled down to its long sleep, hardly broken by the compilation of a manu- 
script catalogue of the library a century ago,® or by Otto Hartig’s detailed investigation of 
the origins of the library in 1917,!! in both of which it was properly mentioned but not 
identified as the “eighth book.” This discovery, as noted above, took place in 1924. 

The Munich ms Cod. iconogr. 190 is not a book in the sense of Serlio’s others,!? with 
parallel drawings and text throughout; there is very little text in proportion to the whole, 
and the drawings are executed on sheets of varying sizes and of different materials, parch- 
ment and paper. The two bookplates of 1618 and about 1623 have now been mounted 
separately so that both are visible. After the fly-leaf containing the old title (Fig. 13), the 
first and most uniform part of the volume at present consists of twenty-two folios of parch- 


144. Inscriptiones vel Tituli Theatri amplissimi, etc., 146. Hartig, op. cit., p. 347. Friedrich Sustris was a 


Munich, 1565 (cf. J. Stockbauer, Die Kunstbestrebungen am 
bayr. Hofe unter Albrecht V. und Wilhelm V. \Eitelberger’s 
Quellenschriften, vim], Vienna, 1874, pp. 8-11 n.; O. Hartig, 
Op. Cit., Pp. 19, 33-34, 70-75, 93-95, 232 n. 3): “Classis v, 
inscriptio 111: Imagines ex aere impressae, et aliae picturae 
chartaceae in paginis magnis parvisque, per thecas et suas 
classes accurate tanquam in peculiari bibliotheca dispositae. 
Apud haec sunt etiam integra volumina, et libelli imaginum 
quomodocunque sediti compactique, suas thecas et ipsae 
ibidem sortiti.” 

145. On Johann Jakob Fugger, see Richard Ehrenberg, 
Das Zeitalter der Fugger, 2 vols., Jena, 1896 (2nd ed., Jena, 
1912; translated as Capital and Finance in the Age of the 
Renaissance, London, 1928); Hartig, op. cit., pp. 4, 31-46, 
193-276, 317-34; Wilhelm Maasen, Hans Jakob Fugger 
(7516-1575), ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des XVI. Fahr- 
hunderts, Munich & Freising, 1922. 


Dutch painter who traveled in Italy and came to Augsburg 
in 1568-69; see K. Feuchtmayr, in Thieme-Becker, Lexikon, 
XXXII, 306-314. 

147. On Cod. iconogr. 191 see note 169. 

148. Hartig, op. cit., p. 122, n. 6. 

149. On the bookplates, see Karl Emich zu Leiningen- 
Westerburg, German Book-plates, an Illustrated Handbook of 
German and Austrian Exlibris, London, 1901, pp. 175, 184 
(that of 1618), and 162, 176 (that of 1623, by Raphael 
Sadeler). 

150. Cod. 190: “Sebastiano Serlio: Della castrametatione 
di Polibio redutta in una citadella murata.” 

151. Op. cit., pp. 122, 232, 276, 347, 373, 378 (Cod. icon. 
190=laufende nummer 1358). 

152. Schlosser, Argan, Lukomski, and Colombier and 
Espezel all speak of it as a mere beginning or fragment or 
first draft of such a book. 
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FIG. 13. Munich, Cod. iconogr. 190: Title and FIG. 14. Detail from the Roman Camp of Polybius 
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ment, of which the first (fol. 1) and last (fols. 21-22) are folded and of quadruple size, 
containing drawings and a text written entirely in the hand that we may recognize as 
Serlio’s.! The first of these great quadruple sheets (Fig. 15) is the walled camp in the form 
of a permanent fortress, while the second is the temporary camp of Polybius; thus they 
roughly correspond to the description by Strada, but in the reverse order. That the order in 
the Munich ms should be reversed in accordance with the description, however, seems to be 
indicated by the significant first sentence on fol. 1°: “Having carried out to the end the 
castramentation of Polybius, made however primarily in linear form, and having after- 
wards made all the special lodgings in pavilions and tents reduced to the form of a book with 
its writing . .. there came into my mind a wish to arrange a walled citadel similar to this 
but for the purpose of containing an army as a continuous garrison.” If we were to rear- 
range the Munich ms in its original order, therefore, we should place at the beginning fols. 
21¥+22", the plan of the unwalled camp. This would be followed by what is at present the 
second part of the book, formed by nine sheets of paper so folded as to constitute fourteen 
folios (23-36), though some of these are double; nine of the folios contain drawings on both 
sides, while five pages (fols. 23%, 24", 26%, 27%, 34”) are blank. The twenty-three occupied 
paper pages contain details of the temporary camp of Polybius. Pagination numerals, 
furthermore, appear on several of the folios: no. 4 on 25", § on 26", 7 on 28", 8 on 29', 9 
on 30°, 10 on 31", II on 32", 12 on 33°, and 15 on 36". Restoring the missing numbers, it 
is obvious that fol. 24" (blank) must have been no. 3, fol. 23" becoming no. 2, thus leaving for 
no. 1 only the great folded vellum plan fols. 21’+-22* which on other grounds we have al- 
ready placed first. Conversely, the quadruple folded plan of the walled camp (fol. 1”) would 
theoretically have been no. 16, though we cannot be sure that such numbers were actually 
applied to the parchment folios. In any case, the seventeen folios (2-18) of parchment im- 
mediately following the walled camp form a consecutive group—as shown by the sequence 
of subjects—and exhibit all the details of the walled camp, with drawings and text on both 
sides (i.e., both pages) with the exception of the last (fol. 18%), which is blank. The two 
folios (19-20) now intervening between the drawings of the two camps are likewise blank 
on one side, while the other sides (fols. 19’-+20") contain a carefully composed group of 
drawings of a Roman bridge. Since the description of the latter mentions the “buon Pa- 
triarca huomo curiosissimo” without more explicit designation, it must refer to the conver- 
sations with the “Patriarca d’ [A]quilea M. Marco Grimano” as discussed on fol. 1‘ (presum- 
ably no. 16), thus showing that fol. 20 should be the last in the book (presumably no. 35). 
The presence of the nine sheets of paper (fols. 23-36) suggests an examination with re- 
spect to the watermarks. Such examination shows that the nine sheets are of three varieties 
of manufacture. (1) Most of the sheets, five of the nine,’ are distinguished by a watermark 
with a large diamond-shaped bunch of grapes containing the letters p-R (no. 13154, 
Briquet). The use of such paper was very widely spread through southern France be- 
tween 1530 and 1585; at Lyons alone it is found in documents ranging from 1533 to 1574; 
and, what is most interesting for our purposes, it was used for some sheets of Serlio’s own 
Extraordinary Book printed at Lyons in 1551. It is obvious that Serlio might have obtained 


153. For the evidence as to the hand, see the second ar- murata simile a quella per tenerci di continuo uno esercito 
ticle. in guarnisone.” 

154. Munich Cod. iconogr. 190, fol. 17: “Havend’ io con- 155. Fols. 24-25, 28, 29-30, 31-32, and 35-36. 
dotto al fine la castramentatione di Polibio, fatta primiera- 156. The references are to C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes, 
mente di pure linee, dipoi fatti tutti li particolari loggiamenti dictionnaire historique des marques du papier, dés leur ap- 
di padiglioni e tende ridotti in un’ libro con la sua scrittura, parition vers 1282 jusqu’en 1600, 4 vols., Geneva, 1907; 2nd 


. .. che mi cadette nel animo di volere dispore una citadella ed., 4 vols., Leipzig, 1923. 
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this paper at almost any time; but, in view of his use of it in the printed book of 1551, and 
also because of his insertion of a single sheet of this same paper in the sixth book after 
1547,'57 it seems most plausible to assume that these were surplus sheets remaining 
from the stock obtained for the Extraordinary Book. (11) Two of the sheets are water- 
marked with a smaller bunch of grapes, the stem combined with a shield bearing the letters 
B-M (no. 13145, Briquet).%* This again is a southern French paper, used between 1530 
and 1560; at Lyons it appears in documents of 1542-1549, and so was likewise quite appro- 
priate for Serlio’s use. And, as we shall see in connection with Serlio’s sixth book, he must 
have bought quite a supply of this paper when he first passed through Lyons in 154131? it 
is quite possible that these two sheets were a remnant of the first purchase. (111) No water- 
marks of any kind appear in two other sheets,®° and it is quite possible that these sheets 
likewise were remnants of a stock of unwatermarked paper which Serlio had also acquired 
in 1541.16 

While we are on this subject it may be noted that the fly-leaf on which appears the title 
at the beginning, and the blank leaf at the end of the book, are of a fourth type of paper 
distinguished by a watermark with a double eagle wearing a single crown with a hemi- 
spherical jeweled top surmounted by across. While I have not found its exact equivalent 
in Briquet’s monumental work, it is obvious that it is a type of paper very different from 
any other found in the Serlio manuscripts, and that it is characteristically Lorraine in 
manufacture and German in employment (cf. Briquet nos. 249, 251-253, 304-308, 315), and 
generally of rather late date. Analogous paper was used at Wiirzburg in 1552-1585, at Wies- 
baden in 1558, at Epinal in 1558-1574, at Augsburg in 1559, at Libeck and Durlach in 1561, 
at Hanover in 1562, at Hamburg in 1563-1564, at Bremen in 1566-1569, and at Hunteburg 
near Osnabriick in 1570. Since these are two blank sheets added to protect the drawings, 
it seems clear that they were added at a later date, and that we are justified in assuming 
that they were at that time in Germany. 

The result of this examination of the paper is to show that the drawings were all made 
during the portion of Serlio’s lifetime passed in France, 1541-1554. And while, with respect 
to the paper alone, any moment during these thirteen years would have been suitable, the 
date of 1546 for the beginning of the project as suggested by the above-quoted letter to the 
Duke of Ferrara, and also the association of the paper of type 1 with Serlio’s own publica- 
tion of 1551 and with his drawing made after 1547, would suggest that these studies of the 
details of the camp belong to the last eight years of his life, and in large part to the time of 
his residence at Lyons, when, as Strada reports, the drawings of the camps were actually 
prepared for publication. 

Considering first, therefore, the plan of the unwalled camp (fols. 21’-22"), we find that 
this is a restoration of the Roman camp as described by Polybius (v1. 26-32, 41-42).1” 
Serlio refers to many attempts to restore this camp of Polybius during his own time (“a 
tempi miei e stata fatta da molti’”’), but names none of his predecessors or rivals. It may 
be of interest, therefore, to note that among them were Niccold Machiavelli, Francesco 


157. See type 111 in the article to follow. first publication was that of Giovanni Lascari at Venice, 
158. Fols. 27, 33-34. 1529, in Latin and Greek, whereupon it was republished 
159. See type 11 in the second article. together with the first five books at Basle in 1537; the 
160. Fols. 23, 26. fragment of the sixth book was also reprinted at Paris in 
161. See type x in the second article. 1539, and a French translation by Loys Maygret was pub- 
162. This fragment of the sixth book of Polybius exists in lished at Paris in 1545. On these four versions the military 
several of the manuscripts, but only the first five books had writers of the period must have based their studies; the 
been published or translated before 1529. Hence Machia- Paris translation of 1545 is suggestively just prior to Serlio’s 


velli must have had access to a manuscript version. The project of 1546 (see note 164). 
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Maria della Rovere (Duke of Urbino), Filippo Strozzi, Bartolommeo Cavalcanti, Pietro 
Cataneo, and Andrea Palladio.’* Serlio’s description of the plan occupies the lower part 
of the sheet of vellum, below the drawing, and is too long to be quoted here. We may 
infer, however, that this was the very plan made in 1546 at Fontainebleau, inasmuch as it 
is clearly the earliest of the four strata into which the drawings of the camp may be grouped. 
For Polybius, not being architecturally minded, omitted various measurements which an 
architect would desire, such as general totals and even some of the important details; his 
somewhat complacent remark that, by means of his measurements, “‘anyone who gives 
his mind to it can calculate the area and total circumference of the camp,” spurred Serlio to 
repeated but variant efforts. Thus the nine sheets of paper (fourteen folios) of various sizes, 
constituting the remainder of this part of the volume, showing details and studies of portions 
of the camp (Fig. 14), in most cases with titles but always without any descriptive text, 
form three later stages of investigation. There are no details strictly agreeing with (A) the 
great vellum plan. Group B includes the sketches distinguished by contraction in the depth 
of the plan but not in width, a complete set of fifteen detailed drawings (one now missing). 
In Group c were the drawings, five in all (two now missing), of a scheme distinguished by 
contraction in width as well as in depth, though still with open arrangements of the tents 
characteristic of some of the earlier details. Two drawings belong to Group D, with similarly 
contracted dimensions but with more compact arrangements of the tents. That such was the 
sequence of the successive stages, toward contraction rather than the reverse process of 
gradual expansion, is evidenced by statements written on two sheets of Group B: “per lo 
far miglio del projetto.” Since the “projetto” is undoubtedly the great vellum plan (or 
possibly an equivalent sold to Strada),'** we have clear evidence that Group B is later, and 
consequently that Groups c and p are later still. We are reminded of Strada’s statement 
that “during the last days of his existence he revised constantly and lovingly his drawings 
and the legends relating to them.” 

Unlike the restoration of the temporary Roman camp, the scheme for the walled camp 
is uniformly presented on parchment, drawn in much more elaborate detail, with written 
descriptions even in the case of the details; and the total number of drawings is preserved, 
arranged in their original order (except that the whole series should be transposed to the 
second half of the book), and exhibiting a consistent scheme without variations. First 
comes the quadruple sheet (fol. 1) with the introduction on the upper part of the recto, a 
great plan (Fig. 15) occupying the entire verso except for the beginning of the description 
at the bottom, a description which is continued on the lower part of the recto. The intro- 
duction is entitled, “Della castramentatione di Polibio redutta in una citadella murata per 
Sebastiano Serlio Bolognese.”” Beginning with the sentence quoted previously referring to 


163. Machiavelli, Sette libri dell’ arte della guerra, \ib. v1, 164. Possibly it was even a third or original version of 
Florence, 1521; ed. Florence, 1929, pp. 114-22, fig. vim the great plan, given directly to the Cardinal. For there 


and appendix; cf. also Laurence A. Burd, The Literary 
Sources of Machiavelli's ‘Arte della Guerra’ together with some 
illustrative diagrams, Oxford, 1891 (= “‘Le fonti letterarie di 
Machiavelli nell’ ‘Arte della guerra’ con nove diagrammi 
illustrativi,” Atti R. Acc. dei Lincei, ser. 5, 1v, 1896, 187- 
261, especially pp. 260-61 and diag. 1x). F. M. della 
Rovere, Discorsi militari (ms of 1537, see Promis and 
Saluzzo, Trattato...di Francesco di Giorgio Martini, u, 
pp. 66-68). Strozzi, Polibio del modo d accampanare, Flor- 
ence, 1552. Cavalcanti, Della castrametazione di Polibio. 
Cataneo, L’ architettura alla quale sonosi aggiunti di pin il 5, 
6, 7 ed 8 libro, Venice, 1567, lib. 1, ch. 22, pp. 44-46. Pal- 
ladio, a lost treatise on Polybius (cf. Thieme-Becker, Lexi- 
kon, Xxvi, 165). 


seems to have existed at least one more version that may 
have been due to Serlio. Thus the Cardinal's collection of 
drawings in 1555 included a “‘Castrametazione” (Archivio 
Estense di Stato in Modena: Registri d’amministrazione 
del Car'*. Ippolito II d’Este, Libro del Card. Ippolito 
1555-61; cf. Pacifici, op. cit., p. 395). Again, a special vel- 
lum example of the Deux restes du sixiesme livre de Polybe, 
avec un extrait touchant l’assiete du camp des Romains, 
traduicte en francois par Loys Maygret, Paris, 1545, is re- 
ported to have contained a great vellum plan of the Roman 
camp (Catalogue des livres rares et précieux de la bibliothéque 
de feu M. le comte de Mac-Carthy Reagh, 2 vols., Paris, De 
Bure fréres, 1815, 11, 72). 
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the discussion of the temporary camp, the introduction then proceeds with some curious 
details.’ ‘And what even more inclined me toward this enterprise was that my memory 
returned to other occasions some years ago when the Patriarch of [A]quileia Monsignore 
Marco Grimano' had held discussions with me about having seen in D[almlJatia the traces 
of a city, not very large but well arranged and perfectly square, and about having had the 
idea of measuring and laying out a drawing of this which was better than anything known to 
him; and of this he had given me a copy, discoursing orally at length about the most beauti- 
ful fragments of these antiquities, and how these bases and capitals and cornices were so 
well worked and of such diverse orders, that is, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, 
that they could stand on a par with those of Rome.”’ Among the buildings, he continues, 
was one where “on stones scattered through the ruins were seen, as some said, elephants on 
some and lions on others, on others again leopards and panthers, even to a rhinoceros carved 
onastone. And so I considered and concluded that this had been an amphitheatre for mak- 
ing games and hunts of wild animals. And for this reason he was of the opinion that this 
citadel had been a walled encampment laid out by the emperor Trajan because of some 
letters which, though faint, were to be seen on the marble.”’ It is evident that we have here 
the earliest description of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato;!*’ but, writing on the basis of 
remembered conversations and without having visited the site himself, Serlio’s careless 
omission of the letters a/ m has transferred the Palace to “‘Datia” and thus associated it with 
the name of Trajan with the aid of a few “‘lettere caduche.”” These conversations occurred 
between 1537 and. 1540, as Serlio goes on to report: “‘At this time I was wholly occupied 
with my third book on the antiquities, and I had not yet appreciated the beauty and order 
of the above-mentioned encampment and had not paid attention to the antiquities of 
D[almJatia, nevertheless with the compliance of a gentleman I took a copy and put it aside 
for future use, and I retained in my memory all these good discussions of the Patriarch. 
Wherefore, desiring as I have said to lay out this encampment as a walled citadel, I made 
a search through my portfolios for this plan.” 

After the plan follow thirty-four pages of descriptions and drawings of the individual 
buildings, which, of course, are all imaginary but are set forth in great detail. Next comes 


165. Munich Cod. iconogr. 190, fol. 1": “Et quello che piu 
me in animo a questa impresa, fu che mi venne in memoria 
che altre volte piu anni sono che’! Patriarca d’ [A]quileia M. 
Marco Grimano mi havea tenuto ragionamento di haver’ 
veduto nella D[almJatia le vestiggia di una cita non molto 
grande ma bene ordinata et di perfeta quadratura, di che 
le venne in pensiero di misurare et mettere in disegno quella 
cosa meglio che seppe, et della quale me ne dette una coppia, 
ragionandomi a bocca longamente de i bellissimi fragmenti 


: di quelle antichita e tanto ben lavorate quelle basi e capitelli 


et corniciamenti et di diversi ordini, cioé Dorico, Ionico, 
Corinthio et Composito, che potrebbon’ stare al pari de gli 
Romani. ... Ne sassi sparsi per le ruvine si vedeno alcune 
dicevano quivi gl’elefanti, altri quivi i leoni, et quili li pardi 
et panthere, vi era fin al rinoceronte scritto in un’ sasso. 
Et cosi mi riguagliava et conchideva questo esser’ stato uno 
Amphitheatro per fare giuochi et caccie di animali fieri. 
Per la qual cosa egli si avisava questa citadella esser’ stata 
una castramentatione murata et ordinata da Traiano im- 
peratore per alcune lettere chei vide in marmo ma caduche. 
Io che in quel tempo era tutto ocupato intorno al mio terzo 
libro delle antichita, et non havendo anchora gustato la 
bellezza et l’ordine della sopradetta castramentatione, et 
non mi curando delle antichita della D{alm]atia, pure a 
complacentia del gentilhuomo ch’io ne tolsi una coppia, et 
la serbai et ritenni nella memoria tutti que bei raginamenti 


del Patriarca. Onde volend’ io, come io dissi, dispore questa 
castramentatione in una citadella murata, mi diedi acercar’ 
fra li mie scartafacci questa pianta.” 

166. Marino (or Marco) Grimani was the nephew of 
Domenico Grimani, who in turn was a son of the Doge 
Antonio Grimani. Like his uncle Domenico, he became 
both cardinal and patriarch of Aquileia (1517-29, 1533- 
45); he was sent on missions to Francis I and Charles V, 
and under Pope Paul III he commanded the papal fleet in 
the last war against the Turks. 

167. Though Spalato was in Venetian hands between 
1327 and 1367, and again after 1420, there seems to be no 
account of its remains until the time of Serlio’s death, and 
even then it remained unpublished: Gianbattista Giustiniani 
of Venice, Itinerario in cui descrive I’Istria e la Dalmazia, 
1553 (ms Venice, Museo Civico, Fondo Cicogna no. 2075). 
Slightly later comes Antonio Proculiano of Spalato, Oratione 
al clarissimo M. Giovan Battista Calbo degnissimo rettor et 
alla magnifica communita di San Pietro, Venice, 1567, fols. 
28-32. Andrea Palladio would seem to have visited the site, 
since two sketches of the mausoleum by him exist in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British Architects at Lon- 
don (B. Fletcher, Andrea Palladio, London, 1902, p. 109; 
E. Hébrard and J. Zeiller, Spalato, le palais de Dioclétien, 
Paris, 1912, pp. 4-5). 
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THE LITERARY REMAINS OF SEBASTIANO SERLIO gI 


a double sheet of parchment of which the back is blank while the front (fols. 19’-20') con- 
tains a carefully composed group of drawings of a Roman bridge, with plan and elevation, 
details of the bridge arches, and elevations of two triumphal arches which span the ap- 
proaches to the bridge. In the course of the description the “buon Patriarca huomo curiosis- 
simo”’ is again cited as the authority, and with this plate the Munich version of the “eighth 
book,” if properly rearranged, would have closed. 

It is obvious, however, that all this hardly agrees with Strada’s description of the 
manuscript of the “eighth book” acquired by him in 1550. The “castramentatione di 
Polibio” which he then secured was fully described by an accompanying text; and it is to 
this that Serlio himself refers in folio 1' as quoted above, as containing “tutti li parti- 
colari... ridottiin unlibrocon lasuascrittura.” But in the Munich version only the general 
plan has a description; and the details do not correspond to the plan, belonging rather to 
three later stages of study. Similarly, the “castramentatione redutta in una citadella 
murata”’ is not that described by Strada; for in his version the walled camp was planned 
for use by Francis I in Piedmont and Flanders, of which not a word occurs in the Munich 
version, devoted solely to a reconstruction, albeit fanciful, of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato. 
We come to the inevitable conclusion that, as in the case of the seventh book, there were 
two independent manuscripts, with the camp of Polybius common to both. One of these, 
with the camp of Polybius (probably presented in consistent form) and the camp designed 
for Francis I, was acquired by Strada but was not included in his library toward the last 
years of his life; we may infer that it was executed on paper, and that the drawings were 
totally destroyed when the wood blocks were cut in the manner described by Philibert de 
Lorme, while the loose text pages were lost. The other, the manuscript now in Munich, 
apparently was not acquired by Strada but remained in Serlio’s possession.** This is a 
conjecture which cannot be proved until further evidence comes to light; but the absence 
of any allusion to the plan of Spalato or even the “Palace of Trajan” in Strada’s discussion 
of the “eighth book” is suggestive, and even more enlightening is the company in which 
this manuscript is found, Codd. iconogr. 189 and 191, both apparently also from the Fugger 
collection. For Fugger relied not only upon Strada but also upon numerous other agents 
in various parts of Europe, and it may be inferred that the immediate provenance of Cod. 
iconogr. 191, at any rate, was France.’®* Here it was that Serlio died; and we may assume 
that among his possessions in France, to the very end of his life in 1554, was the Munich 
Ms of the “eighth book,” Cod. iconogr. 190. Such likewise would appear to have been the 
case with two versions of the sixth book, the Munich Cod. iconogr. 189 and another, of 
which the study will be undertaken in a following article, to appear in the next number 
of the ART BULLETIN. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
168. It is generally assumed, both by Hartig (op. cit., 169. Cod. iconogr. 191 (=Cod. gall. 591) is entitled “47 


p. 276) and by the few later writers who have mentioned desseins d’ceuvres d’architecture tant existants qu’idéales” 
the Munich ms, that it once belonged to Strada. (Hartig, op. cit., p. 276). 
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EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


ITALIAN DRAWINGS 1330-1780: 
AN EXHIBITION AT THE SMITH 
COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 


BY AGNES MONGAN 


It was clear within the first week of the war that 
the exigencies of the times would make their effects 
felt as drastically in the museum world as elsewhere. 
A double and difficult problem presented itself im- 
mediately: that of meeting new urgent demands 
competently, and at the same time carrying on 
scheduled activities with curtailed budgets, depleted 
staffs, and fewer available loans. Thrown back on 
the limited resources of their own institutions and 
those of neighboring vicinities, museum officials 
now need to muster all their powers of inventive- 
ness and imagination to maintain public interest and 
continue public service. Under the circumstances, 
it seems inevitable that the type of exhibition in 
which inventiveness and imagination have their 
greatest play, the didactic exhibition, will enjoy an 
even greater vogue. 

If such is to be the trend, perhaps it is well to con- 
sider the matter, even though the consideration must 
be brief and may be superficial. If it provokes others 
to thought and action, it may still be valid. 

The didactic exhibition is not, of course, a wholly 
recent phenomenon. Because of its current and in- 
creasing popularity, however, it has become an im- 
portant one. Its use of contemporary display tech- 
niques and of new psychological data give it a “‘time- 
liness” and a vividness which is appealing alike to 
museum officials and to the public—to such a degree 
that one wonders occasionally whether those who 
arrange instructive exhibitions are actually directing 
public tastes or unconsciously following them. We 
are all familiar with the favored paraphernalia of the 
present-day didactic exhibition—colored charts, 
dramatic diagrams, “blown-up’”’ photographs, and 
lengthy labels—used either separately or in some 
fresh combination. Before many more museums 
give over their walls to these bright allurements it 
might be well to consider for what occasion and for 
what public the didactic exhibition is best suited 
and to wonder if we have thoroughly understood its 
réle or begun to exhaust its possibilities, and to 
wonder also if the old-fashioned technique is not 
still, occasionally, not only desirable but in the long 
run as effective. Propaganda ministries and adver- 
tising agencies have shown us how, through dramatic 
presentation, the eye may be caught, the imagination 
stimulated, and the mind taught a new set of facts. 
Perhaps, for the majority of audiences, that is all 
that is sought. May we not, even if rarely, however, 
acknowledge the fact that there is a distinction be- 
tween instruction and education and admit that 
neither the means nor the ends of the two are neces- 
sarily identical. 


These questions rose to mind when we cast a re- 
flective and appraising eye over the Exhibition of 
Italian Drawings held at Smith College during the 
first three weeks of the month of December, 1941. 


That exhibition, which was current at the very time 
war came, was one which might well be studied for 
more than what it ostensibly contained. It was not 
unique, but it was unusual, for it was organized by 
Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy and Professor Voren- 
kamp, the Curator of Drawings, within the frame- 
work of a dominant idea which had been thought 
through with knowledge and intelligence. It was 
presented with distinction. Unambitious in its scale, 
it was important in its intent and in its accomplish- 
ment. To the casual or even the experienced visitor 
a superficial trip around the two small galleries re- 
vealed no more than a drawing exhibition of unusual 
but not startling quality, shown as museum posses- 
sions are generally shown, with small identifying 
labels. The fifty-one drawings, borrowed from mu- 
seums and private collectors of the United States and 
Canada, represented four and a half centuries of 
draughtsmanship in Italy from the early fourteenth 
to the late eighteenth century. The thread which 
held the choice together was the unbroken one of 
Italian artistic tradition. The idea behind the pre- 
sentation was not immediately obvious. The exhibi- 
tion was, in fact, a didactic one, although shown with 
none of the now-familiar trappings of its kind. It was 
when one turned from the drawings themselves to 
the catalogue of the exhibition that its aim and par- 
ticular character became clear—and then only to 
the visitor who was prepared to take the time to 
consider not an item here and there, but the design 
and content of the whole fabric. 

On the catalogue’s title-page, below the charming 
and faithful facsimile of the Correggio Madonna and 
Child lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts, it was 
stated that the exhibition was “arranged for the 
class in Italian painting at Smith College, 1941-42, 
to show the place of drawing in the art of Italy.” 
The colophon supplemented this information with 
the announcement that “the catalogue was the work 
of the class in the several techniques of presenting 
the subject matter of the visual arts.” Even within 
the Smith College community itself, therefore, the 
exhibition served a double purpose. For those stu- 
dents who were studying the history of Italian paint- 
ing it presented an opportunity, unusual in this 
country, to study the very bones and structure of 
that painting. If the drawings had been acquired by 
private connoisseurs or museum curators chiefly for 
their individual aesthetic qualities, these qualities 
were not the ones which determined their presence 
in the exhibition—although such qualities certainly 
were not ignored or overlooked when the choice was 
made. Rather emphasis was placed where the Italian 
artists had themselves placed it. Every drawing 
except the last two revealed a step in the making 
of a more complete and more finished work of art, 
whether a large fresco or a small jewel. The drawings 
were divided in the catalogue into seven different 
categories. Each category contained drawings illus- 
trating a certain technique or function, which in 
turn was the reason for its inclusion in the exhibi- 
tion. The categories were not the four familiar ones 
of Vasari, but they were as clearly defined as his 
and, for the American student, probably more easy 
to comprehend. Taking first things first, the ““Ma- 
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EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


terials and Media of Drawing” headed the list of sub- 
divisions. There followed “Methods of Transfer,” 
“Methods of Presentation of Form,” “Drawings to 
Learn,” “Drawings in Preparation for Painting,” 
“Drawings for the Minor Arts,” and finally “Draw- 
ings as Works of Art.” 

The first drawing was the School of Giotto parch- 
ment sheet with figures from the frescoes in the 
Lower Church of S. Francesco at Assisi, lent by the 
Fogg Museum. It illustrated many points: the early 
use of parchment, the custom of covering a page to 
be drawn upon with a preparatory, colored ground, 
the quality of fourteenth-century brush drawing, 
its fineness, delicacy, and strength. It showed as 
well the practical method by which tradition was 
maintained through faithful and thoughtful copying. 
There followed the Morgan Library’s elegant and 
elongated North Italian Youthful Soldier which 
showed how, in the fifteenth century, paper sup- 
planted parchment, though the use of a preparatory 
ground, this time in an ominous dark red, was con- 
tinued. Then came a series of drawings which 
demonstrated the use of silverpoint, of brush without 
wash on ungrounded paper, of quill and pen over 
chalk, of black chalk, of chalks of variegated colors, 
and finally of sepia and wash. 

The “Methods of Transfer” were shown in a draw- 
ing (Cat. no. 12) which was squared for enlargement 
in the process of transfer from page to wall, and in 
a drawing (Cat. no. 13) which was pricked for trans- 
fer, in identical dimensions and contours, to panel 
or embroidery. 

The various ways of presenting form were then 
considered: the use of pure line, both in landscape 
and in figure drawing, then the use of line with 
modeling by means of hatching, first in silverpoint— 
in the superb Leonardo Horse and Rider lent by 
John Nicholas Brown—then, in other examples, in 
chalk and in pen. The tonal range of wash as a means 
of presenting form was illustrated by drawings from 
eighteenth-century Venice. 

The “Drawings to Learn” r-aged from a page 
from a fifteenth-century scuiptor’s sketchbook, 
Philip Hofer’s School of Verrocchio drawing, through 
two copies after the sculpture—one by Fra Barto- 
lommeo and the other by Bronzino, both from the 
Loeser Collection at the Fogg Museum—to the mag- 
nificent Head of a Monk by Guercino, also lent by 
John Nicholas Brown. 

The “Drawings in Preparation for Painting” in- 
cluded examples, some of the first importance, from 
all the epochs touched in the exhibition. In contrast 
to them, the “Drawings for the Minor Arts” seemed 
slight—as indeed was proper—but it was a happy 
idea to include them. If they did not measure up 
to some other drawings in the quality of their imagi- 
native content or in emotional power, they at least 
amply demonstrated that from the point of view of 
dignified and disciplined craftsmanship they could 
hold their own. 

The last two drawings, Luini’s Portrait of Ales- 
sandra Bentivoglio from the Fogg and the brilliant 
and lovely J/ Fiorellin d’ Amore from Cleveland 
were included as works of art in themselves, empha- 
sizing thus at the close, what was stated in the fore- 
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word, that “each drawing from first to last, has a 
validity of its own as art.” 

Any group of students who has displayed for 
its enjoyment, illumination, and close study an 
exhibition of drawings which contains examples by 
Leonardo, Filippino, Carpaccio, Guercino, and Piaz- 
zetta, to name but a selection, is more than privi- 
leged. When these students may also learn what 
were the tools and instruments, the techniques and 
methods, and see for themselves in what fashion all 
these were employed, they may lay a foundation 
of understanding which, being neither superficial nor 
ephemeral, should surely direct them to an apprecia- 
tion of other aspects or other arts. 

We have occasionally wondered if any visitor 
gains as much profit or knowledge from an exhibition 
as those who put it together and prepare its cata- 
logue. For those students who gathered the material 
and laid out the pages of the catalogue, under the 
direction of Professor Clarence Kennedy, the exhi- 
bition will undoubtedly remain something more 
than a brief three weeks when some borrowed draw- 
ings were hung on the walls of the Smith College 
Museum. The fact that from the point of view of the 
bookmaker their catalogue is a distinguished and 
beautiful piece of work should be a matter of lasting 
pride and satisfaction. The beauty of each page and 
the balance of each line are in themselves lessons in 
composition. For those who will know the exhibi- 
tion only through the catalogue, however, there are 
more than the usual disadvantages. Unfortunately 
the frontispiece is the single reproduction, and no 
bibliography tells the puzzled reader where he may 
find reproductions of the drawings discussed. Nor 
are the measurements of the individual drawings 
given. 

For the connoisseurs in the field, and there were 
many who attended the two-day Seminar on 
Italian Drawings which marked the opening, there 
were not only provocative juxtapositions of drawings 
but more than a handful of problems of attribution. 
Looking at the Morgan Library’s famous Perugino 
Head of St. Lawrence as it hung across the room 
from the Fogg Trecento drawing one wondered if 
the former, too, might not have been done after 
rather than before the painting, and the same 
thought came to mind even more persistently when 
the sanguine drawing of St. Michael attributed to 
Andrea del Sarto was studied. True, the figure is 
that of the St. Michael who stands at the extreme 
left of the St. Michael and Other Saints of the Flor- 
ence Academy, but the Morgan Library drawing 
has a feeling of relaxation in the pose, as though it 
had been so long held that it was familiar, which is 
in striking contrast not only to the swagger of the 
figure in the painting, but in even greater contrast 
to the dashing and vigorous preparatory study of 
the same figure in the Uffizi, a figure tense with 
movement and torsion. In the lightly-sketched face 
there is a gentle wonderment of expression which 
seems to place the drawing much later, perhaps in 
the Florence of the seventeenth century. A compari- 
son of the hatched line of the sanguine with the line 
of the superb black-chalk Del Sarto drawing, 4 
Youth Carrying a Burden, also lent by the Morgan 
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Library, seemed to us to confirm this point of view. 
The élan and the life of the latter is astonishing. 

The mysterious Heads of the Virgin and St. Anne, 
attributed to Sodoma and lent from Canada by the 
MacKenzie Collection of Regina College, could in 
itself have been the basis for a seminar on the prob- 
lems and influence of the Leonardo of which it is a 
copy. 

The crisp firm strength of the Morgan Library’s 
Carpaccio Head on its clear blue paper made one feel 
vividly something of the excitement that the youth- 
ful Diirer must have known in Venice. It seemed 
possible, too, that the rather puzzling Landscape 
attributed to Piero di Cosimo, lent by Robert 
Lehman, might also come, like other landscapes 
with mountain vistas, from the Veneto rather than 
from Tuscany. The Tiepolo lent by the Boston 
Museum did not stand up as well as the group of 
small but dashing architectural drawings by Pira- 
nesi which were also lent by the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Guercino Landscape from the Morgan 


Library made clear once again how complicated and 
how still untouched is the problem of the innumer- 
able drawings assembled in the collections on both 
sides of the Atlantic under the cover of his now al- 
most generic name. 


Let us return briefly to the early discussion. We 
are grateful that although the ‘exhibition was held 
for a class there was about it no aspect of instruc- 
tion. The lengthy label whose informative character 
but too often reveals a personal bias was happily 
absent. There was none of that distracting pull 
which tugs the mind in one direction while the eye 
tries to absorb and the sensibilities appreciate things 
that seem, to us at least, to demand very different 
functioning of the human intelligence. For the eager 
and the patient student all was present. In the time 
and effort necessary for her to gain what information 
she sought, there were the possibilities of real edu- 
cation. 

FOGG MUSEUM OF ART 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RAYMOND S. sTITES, The Arts and Man, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. Pp. 872; 640 
figs. $7.50. 

There is something both magnificent and pathetic 
about one man trying to compress in one volume the 
whole, uninterrupted development of sculpture, 
painting, architecture, music, minor arts, drama, 
literature, and philosophy. That it can’t be done is 
no discredit to the author, for no mortal mind is 
equipped to cope with a task demanding such omnis- 
cience. Hence, in spite of much hard work, some 
good ideas, and a large number of illustrations, the 
result is after all a very human one. By necessity 
the book is largely made up of facts and question- 
able generalizations based upon secondary sources 
which are too frequently out of date. For those 
who believe that all great art has taken shape with 
conviction and purpose it may come as something 
of a surprise to learn at the outset how all art is 
“simply doodling (aimless scribbling?) tempered by 
need or social purpose, and design.” If this concep- 
tion of art were what the author was trying to 
demonstrate, then it would be poetic justice to call 
the book just another example of “doodling.” Actu- 
ally, however, the author had the conscientious pur- 
pose of unfolding art as “an expression of man’s 
inner faith in his own ability to overcome life’s 
vicissitudes.”” Among the vicissitudes which he en- 
countered was the difficulty of integrating literature, 
philosophy, and music with the visual arts. What 
value is there in knowing the synopses of Aeschy- 
lus’ and Sophocles’ dramas if there is no means of 
measuring their greatness and understanding some- 
thing of their ethical significance to the Greek mind? 

His definition of art as “‘an expression of the nature 
of man in significant patterns which tend to induce 
feelings for the Beautiful, the Energetic and the Sub- 
lime” comes the nearest to describing the author’s 
instinctive approach to all works of art. All through 
the book the reviewer had the feeling that the author 
in his classes is accustomed to have his students ana- 
lyze the linear patterns of sculpture, architecture, 
and painting by making outlines from photographs, 
because the three-dimensional qualities of sculpture 
are usually disregarded, and even in painting he 
fails to mention Rubens’ spatial handling of color 
and movement, Watteau’s exquisite use of the major 
and minor triads, and Velasquez’s change to a new 
treatment of spatial values in his last period, while 
Claude Lorrain is only twice mentioned by name, 
once as an early acquaintance of Turner. In other 
words, the emphasis is largely on pattern. 

The author apparently believes that man by 
racial temperament has been foreordained to ex- 
press himself in one of only four ways: the Primitive, 
the Mediterranean or Humanistic, the Celto-Ger- 
manic or Gothic, and the Oriental. Contrariwise he 
also believes that students in his classes can be 
rapidly educated to evolve from a Primitive at- 
titude, through the Humanistic, Gothic, and Ori- 
ental, to the self-expression and eclecticism of the 
modern. By resemblances, which must be super- 
ficial, he is able in the Oriental Cultural Pattern to 
equate “Byzantine illumination, Gothic stained 


glass, the works of certain German and Flemish 
masters, the paintings of Gauguin, Cézanne, Matisse 
and Redon, and the sculptures of Brancusi.”” Having 
established these comprehensive patterns, the actual 
styles become difficult to handle; the Baroque style 
he never clearly differentiates from the other styles, 
but appears to include under Barogue Styles nearly 
everything in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with the result that Rubens is categorically 
presented as inferior to Frans Hals in universal 
significance. 

It requires confidence to write an all-inclusive 
volume. This the author seems to have, because he 
carefully defines his method as an objective and 
scientific study of all art. The implications of such 
a method are, of course, a challenge to those who 
doubt the ability of the human mind to be objective, 
and who question the possibility of applying sci- 
entific methods to the evaluation of human ideas 
and feelings. There is also a sharp challenge for 
someone in the statement that “those who have 
aboriginal African and American Indian back- 
grounds cannot help approaching art from a more 
vital, colorful, and creative angle than does the de- 
scendant of a New England Puritan.” Leaving aside 
the personally troublesome question of how long the 
reviewer and his descendants must go on being cursed 
with a Puritan ancestry, can one escape the deduc- 
tion from these two positions that only the author 
can be objective and scientific because everyone else 
will be limited and prejudiced by somewhat different 
ancestral backgrounds? 

Even though this is not the place to debate the 
value of the so-called scientific method as applied 
to art, it is necessary to mention a few of the many 
statements where generalizations outrun facts, or 
where there are reasonable grounds for strong differ- 
ences of opinion. Scientifically is it a fact that “the 
earliest house form in Europe is a Hallstatt dwelling 
at Grossgartach,” because the reviewer believes he 
could name scores of houses which are commonly 
dated from one to two thousand years before the 
Hallstatt period? When the author says that a New 
Mexico kiva “shows the probable origin of all domed 
architecture in the beaver-hut,” is he not getting a 
little outside the confines of scientific fact? Can the 
original home of the Germanic peoples, and hence the 
whole Aryan problem, be settled out-of-hand by the 
assertion that the Germanic epics were written “by 
a people whose original homes were in the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland”? Few writers on Egyptian 
architecture would agree that the early Egyptians 
built tumulus tombs of which the stone dolmens 
remain. All through the early chapters is the danger- 
ous assumption that stone dolmens must belong to 
the Stone Age. Had the author realized how accur- 
ate Baedeker is as a guide to Egypt, he might not 
have described the kiosk at Philae as a sun-temple 
directly connected with the architecture and sun 
worship of Mesopotamia, and would not have said 
that it was designed to make the “God accessible to 
all,” for that was what the Egyptian religion and 
architecture never thought of doing. Dynasties are 
not of overwhelming importance in a general book 
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on art, but it is startling to get the gratuitous infor- 
mation, just after a description of the IV Dynasty 
Sheik-el-Beled, “that the sculpture of the first three 
dynasties was on the whole more realistic than later 
work.” 

Not everyone would agree with everything in the 
following sentence, at the end of the chapter on 
Mesopotamia, “Much of the later Greek drama owes 
its power to elements derived from Mesopotamia 
through Syria and Cyprus, where there was a temple 
to Ishtar-Astarte.”’ The same can also be said of the 
introduction to Greek art where he writes, ““Beneath 
the early Greek mentality lay the freshness of the 
cave man’s cultures as developed around the shore 
of the Aegean.” From here on the treatment of the 
Cultural Influences in the Formation of Greek Style 
muddies up the none too clear waters of the early 
origins of pre-Hellenic cultures. It does not clarify 
this period to find Cycladic used for all island cul- 
tures in the Mediterranean, and nothing seems to 
have been gained by bringing the “Grimaldi- 
Negroid folk” into the formation of Greek culture. 
Therefore, after reading in the chapter on Afétic 
Style I, “The student who has not followed carefully 
each step in the evolution of Greek design will be 
tempted to ask at this point whether the writer is 
not simply reading all these things into the composi- 
tions,” the inevitable reply seems to be, “Of course 
you are, but we hope that a fair percentage of what 
you say may have been true.” This is said because 
the author does not distinguish between his own per- 
sonal ideas and the objective facts. It is not convinc- 
ing, for example, to take one statue and call all 
Etruscan art the “art of disintegration,” because 
“the lines of the human figure displayed as broken 
and sagging remind one of the process of disintegra- 
tion.” The Etruscans may not have been highly 
artistic, but they were not always putrid, as witness 
the illustration of the Corneto fresco reproduced on 
the opposite page of the book. 

Regarding the Pantheon at Rome, he says that 
“the dome, like that of the beehive tomb, was built 
upon the corbel principle,” and the building was “a 
logical development of Stonehenge.” Is it true that 
all circular structures, regardless of time, space, and 
purpose, are related, and would there have been no 
Pantheon if there had been no Stonehenge? While 
everyone will agree that the Romans were the first 
builders to develop the interior, spatial possibilities 
of architecture, it does not help to prove it by say- 
ing that “‘the Pantheon is said to have been the first 
building in the Western world designed for interior 
rather than for exterior effect,’’ because one thinks 
of the great Baths of Agrippa which it partly re- 
placed and wonders exactly how the Pantheon’s in- 
terior was used, if it was only a monument to the 
Julii family. Even if concrete played a most impor- 
tant part in the evolution of Roman architecture, 
why was it advisable to insist that it came to Rome 
from Syria when we don’t know where it originated 
and find most of the imperial buildings in Syria made 
of cut stone? 

There is certainly a fair amount of mis-emphasis 
and implied misinformation in the following state- 


ment: ““The chief difference between the Christian 
church and the Egyptian temple now becomes clear; 
the temple ended in a shrine, while the Christian 
church, like the democratic Greek ouleterion, or 
the Roman basilica, had behind the altar a public 
organization of human beings to which any man in 
the congregation might be elected,”’ for early Christi- 
anity was “oriented toward the living.”” It might be 
thought that the best reason for introducing the 
Greek and Roman parallels would be to account for 
the Christian apse. The result of this forced contrast 
is to give the impression that both types of sanctu- 
ary were for congregational use, but that the Egyp- 
tians had a real Holy of Holies, which was the center 
of the service, while the Christians, with their inter- 
ests centered on the worldly ambition of getting to 
the top of their organization, were unaware of the 
altar of God from which came salvation and the 
hope of eternal happiness. 

This harping on mistakes of fact and judgment is 
most unpleasant for both author and _ reviewer. 
Neither should have gotten into this situation. In 
all this expensive and ambitious book is there noth- 
ing good to be found? Yes, some of the quotations 
are excellent. Also it must not be overlooked that 
Mr. Stites half realized the necessity in education 
of presenting history, religion, philosophy, and the 
arts as related facets of culture which reflect the 
growth of ideas under changing environmental con- 
ditions, so that we today may have a clearly visual- 
ized body of experience by which to guide our efforts 
to evaluate life and adjust ourselves in a period of 
drastic change to something more than mere physi- 
cal existence. That he fell far short of accomplishing 
any such purpose is because his command over the 
material he was trying to use was too limited. A 
plethora of undigested and unrelated information is 
more likely to produce mental confusion than to help 
students to understand either the past or the present. 
In order to arrive at this unpleasant judgment, it 
should not be thought that the reviewer has causti- 
cally emphasized all the important inaccuracies in 
this review. Actually only the most self-evident mis- 
takes have been selected from a few chapters, and 
only from those fields of learning in which the re- 
viewer has some competency. 

If our modern educational system makes these 
super-omnibus courses necessary and so establishes 
a demand for such books, then it is the responsibility 
of the publishers to see that our students are given 
the best information possible in the space available. 
Therefore, when books of this type are written, no 
matter by whom, they should be rigorously edited 
by a competent group of specialists, for in the long 
run such revision would pay even the publisher. 
Also the publishers of this book should sit for the 
seventy-odd hours necessary to reading its 833 pages 
of text and hold its five and a half pounds, in order 
to see if the physical effort does not prove discourag- 
ing to intellectual and artistic interests. After all, 
this is an age of laboratory methods. 


E. Batpwin SMITH 
Princeton University 
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JEAN SEZNEC, La survivance des dieux antiques. Essai 
sur le réle de la tradition mythologique dans l Huma- 
nisme et dans l'art de la Renaissance, London, The 
Warburg Institute, 1940. Pp. 371; xvii plates. 


The appearance of this book is a triumph of the 
spirit over the flesh. Closed by action of the Nazi 
authorities in Hamburg, the Warburg Library was 
transported to London through the courage and 
devotion of its staff and of the Warburg family, aided 
by British generosity. There it took shape again as 
the Warburg Institute, and entered upon its second 
phase as a center of learning and publication, con- 
tinuing the Vortraége, and the monographs on special 
subjects which had made it famous, with a Fournal 
and a series of Warburg Institute Studies. Once more 
the Nazis have checked its course. The bulk of the 
library has had to seek safety away from London; 
and the circle of scholars who drew and distributed 
nourishment therefrom is broken up, some still hold- 
ing the fort in England, others being at work in the 
United States. Yet still their unity of purpose holds; 
still the Yournal appears; and this, the latest of the 
Studies, has achieved publication. True, only a few 
copies have so far reached this country; and as the 
book was printed in Paris, and the edition is held 
there, it is likely to be some time before it is easy to 
obtain. But it is well worth watching and waiting 
for, partly because it codrdinates and makes ac- 
cessible much of the learning that has inspired earlier 
work published under the Warburg aegis. More 
people read French with ease than they do German; 
and Professor Seznec has in a high degree the power 
of lucid arrangement, and of precise and elegant 
statement without the use of jargon, which is the 
mark of the best French scholarship. The book is, 
however, much more than a digest and a commen- 
tary; since at every turn, Professor Seznec brings a 
constructively critical eye to bear on earlier theories, 
clearing up confusions here, adding new material and 
new interpretations there, to make his book a posi- 
tive contribution to knowledge. Yet its value will 
not be fully realized unless it sends the reader back 
to the work of his forerunners in the field. Only so 
will the range and intensity of the scholarship which 
stems from Aby Warburg be fully understood. 

With Jacob Burckhardt as inspiration and pattern, 
Warburg, both in his writings and in the building 
up of his library, sought to prevent art history from 
being regarded as coincident with connoisseurship, 
a matter largely of attributions and dates, and to 
make it part of the study of the history of culture, 
with all the implied interrelations of man’s various 
activities. That aim had developed out of his studies 
of the early Renaissance, in which the conflict be- 
tween individual freedom and authority was posed 
in various forms; and it was stimulated by a journey 
to the United States, where study of the Pueblo 
Indians emphasized for him the importance of the 
relation between religious forces and art. Such a 
program, however, was clearly beyond the capacity 
of any one man. The growth of the library owed 
much to the codperation of his family, whose en- 
lightened enthusiasm made it financially possible; 


while around Warburg developed a group of younger 
scholars, to cultivate under his leadership the field 
he had envisaged, with the weapons he was provid- 
ing. Inevitably, however, that field had to be limited 
in scope, whatever the aims and methods pursued. 
So, in the first number of the Vortrdge, published in 
1923, six years before the death of Aby Warburg, Dr. 
Fritz Saxl formulated the problem of the Warburg 
Library as “Die Frage nach Ausbreitung und Wesen 
des Einflusses der Antike auf die nachantiken Kul- 
turen’’; and since then, under the direction and in- 
spiration of Dr. Saxl, on whose shoulders the mantle 
of Warburg has fitly fallen, that problem has been 
explored in the field of the arts, religion, natural 
science and medicine, and philosophy, always with 
regard to their mutual relations. Under Saxl, also, 
the library has continued to develop as an instrument 
to achieve its founder’s aims, unique not only in the 
material it contains, but in the way that material is 
grouped. 

It is against such a background, and with the aid of 
such an inheritance that Professor Seznec has writ- 
ten. Broadly speaking, what he has set out to do is 
to trace through the Middle Ages and the period of 
the Renaissance, up to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the survival and the evolution of the 
gods of classical antiquity, in the triple aspect con- 
ceived by classical antiquity itself: as historic figures 
who have become immortal, as the anthropomorphic 
embodiment of cosmic forces, and as the allegorical 
expression of moral and philosophic ideas. Naturally, 
such a course carries the reader into some curious and 
fantastic worlds. The conception of the gods as the 
historic predecessors of the human race found its 
most potent formulation in the Sacred History of 
Euhemerus, popularized by Ennius in Rome. Ac- 
cepted by the Early Christian Fathers, and exploited 
by them as a weapon against paganism (since it 
cuts at the roots of the idea of supernatural origin), 
later in the Middle Ages it became a means of making 
the gods respectable, and incorporating them, side 
by side with the great figures of Jewish history, into 
the history of the human race. Ultimately all this 
led (in Professor Seznec’s own words) “‘to constitut- 
ing for them a title of nobility.” So rulers through- 
out the Middle Ages were wont to trace the origins 
of their families back to the gods of antiquity. That 
the house of Burgundy should descend from Hercules 
is surprising enough; but more remarkable still is 
that Pope Alexander VI should claim as direct an- 
cestors Isis, Osiris, and Apis! 

The influence of the stars, however, called for a 
much more fundamental reconciliation of pagan and 
Christian ideas. The stars had come to be identified 
with certain of the gods of Greece and Rome, and 
primarily through the influence of Arab learning, with 
certain Egyptian and Babylonian deities. At the same 
time, astronomy and astrology had become hope- 
lessly confused, so that the movements of the heavens 
as physical phenomena became linked to the actions 
and influence on men of the gods of paganism. Mean- 
while, the Christian Church, for political reasons, had 
based its calendar upon that of the ancient world; 
had admitted into its teaching some astrological 
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elements, such as the Star in the East; and in its pos- 
tulation of the existence of devils and demons, had 
paralleled the astrologers. The process of reconcilia- 
tion is an astonishing exercise of human ingenuity, 
displayed for example in acceptance of the astro- 
logical idea of the influence of the stars, but alleging 
that this influence was controlled and directed by the 
will of God. Ultimately humanist pride was to reject 
astrology as incompatible with the dignity of man; 
but Benvenuto Cellini, in the famous séance in the 
Colosseum, was to reveal that the influence of the old 
gods was not to be denied. 

Perhaps, however, the most complicated and fas- 
cinating series of episodes in the harmonizing of 
pagan survivals with Christian teaching, is the en- 
dowment of each of the gods with a suitable moral 
significance. The grosser episodes of life on Olympus 
were given an allegorical character, especially by the 
neo-Platonists; and so Saturn devouring his children 
exemplified “the vicissitudes of the soul in search of 
God.” Pagan legends, again, were treated as fore- 
shadowing Christian truth; and so a tendency 
emerged to think in terms of a universal, eternally 
valid theism, which manifested itself under different 
names and shapes at different times. 

All these various efforts to put the new wine of 
Christianity into the old bottles of inherited belief 
and custom curiously parallel those of the nineteenth 
century to find a modus vivendi between scientific 
discoveries and Christian belief; and the parallel 
holds good also in the passion of both the Middle 
Ages and the ninteenth century for encyclopedias, in 
which apparent reconciliation of old and new could 
be achieved by formulation and arrangement, if not 
by integration. 

The history thus traced of the gods as ideas is 
sufficiently bizarre; but the expression of these ideas 
in pictorial and plastic form had even more fantastic 
episodes. When, as in Carolingian times, a plastic 
tradition survived, and artists could work from ver- 
sions of classic figures (even at fourth or fifth hand), 
the gods in painting and sculpture kept some relation 
to their Greek and Roman prototypes. But when we 
come to the illustrations of an astronomical-astro- 
logical treatise written by Michael Scot between 1243 
and 1250 for the Emperor Frederick II, their forms 
undergo a sea-change into something peculiarly rich 
and strange. Discovery of how and why is due to Dr. 
Saxl’s acumen and learning, in tracing Michael Scot’s 
gods back through Islamic manuscripts to Baby- 
lonian sources. In this way the divinities of Greece 
and Rome take on eastern shapes and emblems, 
Jupiter becoming a clerk or a jurist, Saturn a warrior, 
Mercury a bishop with a book, and so on; and in 
these new forms they exercise wide influence, which 
explains, for instance, how Jupiter on the Campanile 
at Florence comes to be represented in a monk’s robe, 
holding a chalice in one hand, and a cross in the other. 

Even more extraordinary variations and concep- 
tions were due to artists working wholly from literary 
descriptions, such as the Jmagini deorum of Albricus. 
Incidentally, Dr. Seznec does a very neat and de- 
Cisive piece of work in clarifying the distinction be- 
tween the long treatise Albrici philosophi liber ymagi- 
num deorum which dates from the thirteenth century, 
and was used by Petrarch, and the fifteenth century 
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abridgment De deorum imaginibus libellus which was 
much more widely known and used. Such treatises, 
either because of their author’s imagination, or mis- 
readings or misunderstandings of his text, were a 
fruitful source of the appearance of various strange 
disguises for the gods. Curiously enough, northern 
artists perpetuated more sober and classic types, 
while the Italians, perhaps owing to eastern influ- 
ence, tended more towards the extravagant and 
bizarre. It is not surprising, therefore, that when in 
the fifteenth century the gods began to be restored 
to their classic shapes (what Dr. Seznec calls “‘the 
re-integration of the gods’’), northern artists, includ- 
ing Diirer, played a considerable part in the process. 

But literary influences were not to be denied. 
There was singularly little turning to classic texts for 
information about the gods; and the chief sources, 
such as Boccaccio’s Genealogia deorum and the works 
of Gyraldi, Conti, and Cartari which succeeded it in 
the sixteenth century, were mainly the gathering to- 
gether of material from medieval sources. These 
treatises in turn tended in successive editions to take 
the form of manuals in dictionary form, easily 
consulted by artists; and so the gods as restored and 
re-integrated in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies kept a host of emblems and attributes, and re- 
tained a historical or moral significance, which had 
accrued to them long after ancient Greece and Rome 
had ceased to exist. In this connection, Professor 
Seznec’s chapters dealing with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are particularly valuable. 
Herein he traces how enthusiasm for antiquity, and 
Christianity as expressed at the Council of Trent, 
found reconciliation in symbolic interpretation of 
the gods; to such an extent that classic mythology 
found a place of honor in Jesuit instruction, as a 
convenient vehicle for teaching both religion and 
morals. 

Such is the scope and aim of a remarkable book. 
Criticism in detail would call for the fabulous stand- 
ard of the reviewers of the North American Review, 
who “read all the works the author had read, and 
verified all his citations.” As it is, apart from a 
number of misprints (one of which converts a former 
curator of the Metropolitan Museum into the firm of 
“Bryson et Burrough’’), the only two sources of im- 
portance unused by the author which I have noted 
are the writings of Matthew Paris and the drawings 
of Inigo Jones. I have always wanted to know 
whence the Diana to whom Brutus is sacrificing in 
the Historia major got the horns on her head and 
the wings on her feet; and I am still ignorant. As 
regards Inigo Jones, Dr. Seznec apparently does not 
know the admirable selection of his drawings pub- 
lished by the Walpole Society in England, with an 
introduction and notes by C. F. Bell. Knowledge of 
this would not have altered his conclusions; but it 
might perhaps have given one section of his book a 
little more substance. 

Much more important than such details is the rela- 
tion of the book to the work of the art historian. 
One great service it does is to stress the continuity 
in human thought and activity, and to show how 
arbitrary are certain current divisions in time. All 
historians ought to remember Samuel Butler’s defi- 
nition of a hen as an egg’s method of producing an- 
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other egg. So, we might with some reason regard 
the Middle Ages as the way Antiquity took to pro- 
duce the Renaissance. To quote Dr. Seznec speak- 
ing of fifteenth-century Italy, “the gods themselves 
were not brought to life again; for they had never 
disappeared from the memory and from the imagina- 
tion of men.” But with equal clarity the book 
emphasizes that though the elements that make up 
human thoughts and actions may persist, the pattern 
they make changes, to the extent sometimes of pro- 
ducing a difference in kind. The gods in seventeenth- 
century Europe served very different ends from those 
in fifth-century Greece. 
W. G. CONSTABLE 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


GUNTHER WOLFGANG MORATH, Die Maximianska- 
thedra in Ravenna (Freiburger Theologische Studien, 
Heft 54), Freiburg i/B., Herder & Co., 1940. Pp. 
xi+114; 16 plates. $2.25. 


It is always a noteworthy event when a monument 
as important in the evolution of Early Christian art 
as the Cathedra of Maximianus is restudied. Two 
such studies have appeared in print within the last 
five years. One of these, by Cecchelli,! would appear 
to be definitive, judging by the high quality of the 
three fascicules which have been published to date; 
the other, Morath’s monograph, is neither so am- 
bitious in scope nor so exhaustive in treatment. 
After an introductory bibliography, which is not as 
complete as Cecchelli’s (and is further marred by the 
misspelling of Professor Morey’s name, an error that 
recurs throughout the text), the author proceeds to 
the text proper. This consists of six sections and an 
Appendix. The first section commences with an 
interesting discussion of the use of cathedrae in 
antique and Early Christian times; this is followed 
by asummary of the history of the Ravenna example, 
an analysis of the problem of the monogram carved 
on the front, which can be convincingly read as 
MAXIMIANVS EPIscopvs and is generally connected 
with the only bishop of Ravenna of that name (546- 
558), a conclusion in which Morath concurs, and a 
discussion of Maximianus of Ravenna as a patron of 
the arts. The author concludes this portion of the 
book with a review of Cervellini’s? re-arrangement 
of the ivory panels of the Cathedra, a statement of 
the problem to be solved and the method to be 
pursued. The latter is characterized by a disparage- 
ment of the importance both of iconography and 
style in determining provenance, and an emphasis 
upon kulturhistorische Untersuchung. 

In spite of this prejudice, almost the whole of the 
second section of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the iconography of the Old and New Testament 
scenes and of the figures of John the Baptist and the 
four evangelists displayed on the front of the 
Cathedra. The most interesting portion of this 
analysis is an admirable digression (pp. 59-69) on 
the assimilation of Joseph, on the Cathedra panels 


1. La cattedra di Massimiano ed altri avori romano-orientali, 
Rome, 1936-1938. 

2. “L’ordinamento delle tavolette nelle cattedra eburnea di 
Ravenna,” Felix Ravenna, fas. 5-8, 1912, 280 ff. 


and in Early Christian literature, to Serapis. 
Morath stresses the identity of the modius worn by 
Joseph in the panels of the Cathedra with the 
calathus, a headgear worn by female deities in 
antique Greek iconography (e.g. the Ephesian 
Artemis and Hekate), and which became the peculiar 
attribute of Serapis; the device is employed, for in- 
stance, on the famous statue of the deity by the 
sculptor Bryaxis, which was set up in the Serapeum 
of Alexandria. This assimilation, Morath concludes, 
led to Joseph taking on some of the attributes of 
Serapis and becoming a type of the Messiah. 

The remainder of the iconographic discussion is 
unfortunately quite summary in treatment and re- 
veals either the lack of a thorough familiarity with 
the monuments of the period or an indifference (per- 
haps due to his aforementioned prejudice against 
the iconographic approach) to recent writings on the 
subject. He is inclined to group together monuments 
which have little in common except identity of sub- 
ject-matter, to omit many significant parallels, and 
to ignore or minimize peculiar iconographic features, 
which, in the opinion of most American scholars, are 
particularly significant as indications of provenance. 
Let me illustrate this apparent indifference to sound 
iconographic method by a few examples: (1) Morath 
notes that the evangelists on the front of the 
Cathedra hold codices, which he believes were not 
used until the fifth century, but he makes no refer- 
ence to Friend’s brilliant study of “The Portraits 
of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts’* 
wherein convincing proof is advanced to show that 
the standing evangelist portrait “originated in Egypt 
as part of a cycle of biblical portraits,” and that the 
evangelists “inevitably hold codices.’* (2) The list 
of parallels for the scene of the Annunciation on the 
Cathedra includes, in addition to the eight examples 
mentioned by Baldwin Smith (six of which are from 
Egypt),® such objects as the Milan bookcovers, the 
arch mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, and two sarcoph- 
agi in Syracuse and Ravenna; these last four exam- 
ples, however, differ in detail from each other and 
have even less in common with the scene on the 
Cathedra, which is duplicated in its essentials (e.g. 
the seated Virgin at the /eft; the round-topped, high- 
backed wicker chair; the cross carried by Gabriel in 
most instances) on the other items of Smith’s list. 
(3) The few parallels for the rare scene of Joseph’s 
Dream (Joseph Assured by the Angel), which, as 
Morath states, is probably derived from Matthew 
(1: 18 ff.) rather than from the Apocrypha, are cor- 
rectly listed. But no note is made of the fact that, 
while the scene of the Cathedra is closely analogous 
to the representation on a fresco of the church of 
Deir Abou Hennys at Antinoé (Joseph, in both in- 
stances, reclines upon a mattress), the western ex- 


3. Art Studies, v, 1927, 115 ff. 

4. Idid., p. 133. 

5. Early Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers in 
Provence, Princeton, 1918, pp. 171 ff. The Egyptian examples 
include: a fresco at Bawit; a medallion from Egypt in the von 
Gans collection, Berlin (Dennison, University of Michigan Studies, 
Humanistic Series, x11, 1918, 127 ff., pls. xv, xvii); and several 
Coptic textiles. The Coptic textile in the Vatican (cf. L. D. Long- 
man, ART BULLETIN, XII, 1930, 115 ff.), mentioned by Morath, 
resembles the scene of the Chair, except that a jeweled throne is 
substituted for the usual wicker chair. 
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amples (the Werden casket and a sarcophagus of Le 
Puy) differ in this detail and in the position of the 
angel. (4) Although Morath reviews Smith’s and 
Reveillout’s arguments in favor of an Egyptian 
source for the introduction of the midwife Salome in 
the Nativity scene, he minimizes their conclusions 
and fails to cite five important instances of the occur- 
rence of this feature.’ (5) The author also fails to 
note the closest parallels for the Adoration of the 
Magi panels, namely, two stone reliefs, one from 
Carthage now in Algiers® and the other in Istanbul,® 
both of which feature the angel leading the way; and 
he relegates to a footnote the most convincing parallel 
for the Miracle of Cana scene of the Cathedra, i.e. 
a medallion from Egypt in the Gans collection, 
Berlin (a medallion whose obverse depicts an An- 
nunciation closely analogous to the same scene on the 
Chair).!° (6) No significance is attached to the carpet 
unrolled beneath the feet of the ass in Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem, a detail which occurs elsewhere only 
on the bookcovers of the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
at Etschmiadzin, ivories closely related to the Chair, 
and on a wooden lintel at el Mu’allaka near Cairo." 
(7) Although the portrait of Christ, characterized by 
His short hair and youthful appearance, is discussed, 
as is also the sceptre-cross which He carries, the real 
significance of the type is ignored. Morey” has 
shown that this Hermes-like conception, which con- 
trasts both with the long-haired, bearded “Syro- 
Palestinian” type of Christ and the beardless head 
with long hair falling on the shoulders that appears 
to have been used in Constantinople, is of defi- 
nitely Egyptian usage, as is demonstrated by its 
occurrence in the frescoes of Antinoé and Bawit." 
Furthermore, the short-haired, beardless Savior, 
further distinguished by His cross, is not only the 
dominant type of the sixth-century ivory-carvings 
(occurring on some eighteen examples), but, accord- 
ing to the Index of Christian Art, is found on over 


6. Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 202, 203, 225, figs. 151, 154, and 157, 

7. Ibid., pp. 23 ff., Table 1; Reveillout, “La sage-femme 
Salomé,” Fournal asiatique, x, sér. V, 1905, 409 ff. Omitted from 
Morath’s list are: a plaque from a bookcover in the British Mu- 
seum (Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, fig. 126); a plaque 
in Manchester from the Murano bookcover (féid., fig. 114); a 
pyxis from Minden in Berlin (Garrucci, Storia, v1, 437/4); a Cop- 
tic plaque in Bologna, probably of the eighth century (Gold- 
schmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, tv, no. 125); and a pyxis in Vienna 
recently shown to be a Carolingian copy of an Early Christian 
ivory (Gombrich, Fahrh. d. Wiener Kaisershauses Samml., N.F 
VII, 1933, 11 ff.) 

8. Smith, op. cit., pp. 48 ff.; cf. Delattre, Musées de |’ Algérie, 
m1, 1, pl. 1, who interprets the two male figures in the background 
as the prophets Isaiah and Micah who foretold the Virgin birth. 

g. Strzygowski, Fahrb. Preuss. Kunstsammil., xiv, 1893, 78. 

10. Dennison, op. cit., pp. 128 ff., pl. xvi. The type appears to 
be an earlier form of the Syro-Coptic version represented by a 
fresco at Antinoé and the Syriac Gospels of Rabula, in which the 
number of the servants is increased to two, the Virgin added and 
the witness omitted. Cf. C. R. Morey, “The Early Christian 
Ivories of the Eastern Empire,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 1, 1942 
(in press). 

11. Wulff, Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, 1 (Handbuch 
der Kunstwissenschaft), pp. 137 ff., pl. x, 2; cf. Smith, op. cit., 
pp. 126 ff., fig. 116, Table 1x. 

12. Op. cit., note Io. 

13. E.g., the cross-nimbed rendering of Christ in the Ascension 
at Bawit (Griineisen, Les caractéristiques de l'art copte, 1922, figs. 
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fifty examples dating before 700 a.p., all of which 
have some connection with Alexandria or Egypt." 
(8) Although Morath may be correct in deriving the 
scene of the Blind and the Halt from Matthew 
21: 14, where both miracles are mentioned, he 
overlooks the closest stylistic and iconographic paral- 
lels for the representation. These include a group of 
pyxides, the bookcovers of Murano and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, a comb from Antinoé (perhaps the 
only East Christian ivory whose provenance is 
known), and a plaque from the Sancta Sanctorum 
of the Vatican;* particularly striking is the analogy 
between the figures of Christ, the blind man, and the 
bearded witness (who should be interpreted as an 
evangelist or prophet rather than an apostle)'* of 
the Vatican plaque, and the corresponding figures of 
the Chair panel. 

A few other errors or omissions in the iconographic 
discussion should be noted. (1) The author is evi- 
dently ignorant of Jerphanion’s recent and plausible 
suggestion” that the missing panel (which is in- 
adequately described by Trombelli, and labeled as 
the Flight into Egypt by Cervellini, and so desig- 
nated by Morath on p. 18, but later described as the 
Massacre of the Innocents on p. 45) actually repre- 
sented the miraculous Escape of Elizabeth and the 
Infant Baptist, a scene which occurs only four times 
elsewhere in the Early Christian period, three of 
these examples being Egyptian."* (2) Also ignored 
is Cecchelli’s surmise that another missing panel, 
designated as the Marriage Feast of Cana by Cer- 
vellini, should probably be interpreted as a second 
scene of the Feeding of the Multitude;!* the Blessing 
of the Loaves and the Feeding of the Multitude 
would then present a balanced, symmetrical com- 
position, like that depicted on a fresco of the cata- 


14. For a statistic on the short-haired, beardless Christ with 
His sceptre-cross, as compiled by the Index of Christian Art, see 
Morey, ART BULLETIN, XI, 1929, § ff., note 2. 

15. Morey, Gili oggetti di avorio e di osso del Museo Sacro 
Vaticano, Citta del Vaticano, 1936, no. 58, pl. vi. Cf. Capps, 
“An Ivory Pyxis in the Museo Cristiano and a Plaque from the 
Sancta Sanctorum,” ART BULLETIN, IX, 1927, 331 ff., and Smith, 
op. cit., p. 98, Table v1, nos. 58-67 (where examples of the type are 
listed). Christ carries a cross in al] except four instances, i.e. two 
pyxides in Paris and Leningrad (Garrucci, Storia, v1, 438/4, 5), 
the Sancta Sanctorum plaque, and the comb from Antinoé (not 
included in Smith’s list; cf. Strzygowski, Rom. Quart., x11, 1898, 
9 ff., pl. 1, and Capps, op. cit., fig. 1). 

16. A confirmation of this interpretation of the “witness” fig- 
ures of the Cathedra panels and other Early Christian ivories, 
suggested by the reviewer (op. cit., pp. 333 ff., note 20) is furnished 
by the appearance of the four evangelists in the previously men- 
tioned Coptic relief in New York in conjunction with the one 
miracle, the Multiplication of the Loaves, recorded in all four 
Gospels (Matt. 14: 19-21; Mark 6: 35-44; Luke g: 12-17; John 
6: 5-14). The four bearded figures bearing books who bear wit- 
ness to the Miracle of the Blind Man, an episode likewise narrated 
with variations in all four of the Gospels, on a pyxis in the Cluny 
Museum (no. 1034; Garrucci, Storia, v1, 439/3) should also be ex- 
plained as evangelists. 

17. Comptes-rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, 000, 1939, 
304. 

18. This scene occurs on two Egyptian frescoes at Antinoé, 
(Leclercq in Cabrol-Leclercq, Dict., 1, 2344 ff., fig. 791) and Bawit 
(ibid., 11, 1, 242 ff. and 11, 2, 289G), a pyxis from La Voite Chilhat 
in the Louvre (ART BULLETIN, 1x, fig. 4), which closely resembles 
the Antinoé fresco, and a terra-cotta disc in Bobbio (Jerphanion, 
La voix des monuments, Rome, 1938, p. 256, fig. 26). 

19. Cecchelli, op. cit., pp. 17 ff., figs. 
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combs of Alexandria,” mentioned by the author in a 
footnote, along with an ivory pyxis from Spain, now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York.” To these 
two parallels should be added a pyxis in Leghorn,” 
which duplicates the Blessing scene of the pyxis in 
New York, and a curious fifth-century Coptic stone 
relief, also in the Metropolitan Museum, where the 
apostles are omitted and two angels and the four 
evangelists flanking the seated Christ maintain the 
basic symmetry of the other examples.” (3) Morath’s 
discussion of the origin of the New Testament cycle 
of the Cathedra might well have referred to Soper’s 
excellent analysis of the Passion cycle in the West, 
in which evidence is advanced to show that the north 
Mediterranean region as a whole, “extending as far 
west as Spain and as far east as Dalmatia,” rather 
than Rome, was the originating center for the first 
attempt to organize the representations of Christ’s 
life “into something like a chronological sequence”’ ;* 
Soper also presents a convincing refutation of Wil- 
pert’s hypothesis of the Constantinian cycles in St. 
Peter’s and the Lateran,” a hypothesis which Morath 
seems inclined to accept. His conclusion that “Der 
neutestamentliche Zyklus der Kathedra ist in der 
Tat ein Zeuge einer religids hochgespannten Zeit, 
die schliesslich in fiinften allgemeinen Konzil (Kon- 
stantinopel 553) ihre Befriedung gefunden hat” (p. 
73), seems to be unsupported by the evidence, 
especially since many of the examples mentioned can 
be dated with some certainty many decades before 
the middle of the century. 

The brief review of the ornament of the Cathedra 
rightly emphasizes the common antecedents of most 
late antique ornamental motives and the consequent 
difficulty of localizing such details. Kitzinger’s 
recent study of early Coptic sculpture*® emphasizes 
this difficulty and convincingly disposes of the 
troublesome vine-scroll ornament, employed so fre- 
quently to suggest a Syrian connection for the Chair, 
by proving that, whatever the ultimate source of 
this motive, “it was from classical models in Egypt 
that the Coptic vine-pattern was eventually derived.” 
Kitzinger also presents two striking parallels for the 
rich, elegant, and masterly handling of this motive on 
the Chair: the wooden door from the church of St. 
Barbara in old Cairo?’ and a limestone pilaster from 
Bawit in the Louvre.”* Both are far superior to 
most Coptic examples, and are apparently unknown 
to Morath. Strengthening the presumption of an 
Egyptian source for the ornament of the Cathedra, 


20. Leclercq in Cabrol-Leclercq, Dict., 1, 1, 1128 ff., fig. 279; 
cf. E. B. Smith, op. cit., pp. 131 ff. 

21. J. Breck in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, xv, 
1920, 14; cf. Poglayen-Neuwall, Monatshefte fiir Kuntswissen- 
schaft, x111, 1920, 98 ff. pls. 18, 19. 

22. De Rossi, Boll. di arch. crist., 1, 1891, 47 ff., pls. 1v—v. 

23. C. R. Morey, East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collec- 
tion, New York, 1914, pp. 66-67; A. M. Friend, Art Studies, v, 
1927, 127, fig. 25. 

24. “The Italo-Gallic School of Early Christian Art,” art 
BULLETIN, Xx, 1938, 145 ff., in particular 181 ff. 

25. Ibid., pp. 190 ff. 

26. “Notes on Early Coptic Sculpture,” Archaeologia, Lxxxvul, 
1938, 181 ff. 

27. Ibid., p. 212, pls. Lxxv, 3 and Lxxvl, I, 2. 

28. Pl. uxxvu, 1 and 3. 
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presented by these two Coptic parallels, are such 
motives as the “Coptic bead-and-reel” (in which the 
reel takes the form of a lozenge), the employment of 
dentils under a low arch or horizontal entablature, 
and the misunderstanding of the scallop-shell niche, 
all of which are paralleled on monuments actually 
found in Egypt, as has been pointed out previously 
by the reviewer.® 

The third section of the book discusses the kul- 
turhistorische Untersuchung of the Cathedra. Only 
very general reasons are advanced for the conclusions 
as to date and provenance. A date in the ’fifties of 
the sixth century (which has the advantage of falling 
within the episcopate of Maximianus of Ravenna) is 
advocated, chiefly because of Morath’s belief that 
the mid-sixth century is a likely period for the 
“‘renaissance’”’ of Hellenistic plastic carving which he 
sees exemplified in the panels of the Chair. Con- 
stantinople is suggested as the place of manufacture, 
because of the likelihood that the mingling of antique 
tradition and eastern custom he finds in the carvings 
of the Cathedra would have occurred in the capital. 
Other reasons advanced for this locale are: a disposi- 
tion to see the costumes of “Scythian soldiers” and 
the “‘court-world” of Constantinople in the accessory 
figures of the Joseph scenes; the introduction of the 
personified Jordan in the Baptism, which Morath 
believes “‘ist sehr wahrscheinlich in Konstantinopel 
enstanden”’ (pp. 106-107), in spite of the occurrence 
of this detail on a fresco at Bawit*® and other evi- 
dence strongly suggesting an Egyptian source of the 
type; and a comparison with the sixth-century 
consular diptychs, which, with one exception (that 
of Orestes, consul of Rome in 530) were issued by 
consuls of Constantinople and are assumed to have 
been made in the capital. The careless lettering of 
the Latin inscriptions bearing the name and titles 
of the consul makes such an assumption unnecessary, 
as this reviewer has shown.” These official diptychs 
with their sterotyped portraits may well have been 
produced in quantity, the specific inscriptions to be 
added by the purchaser; if so, the evidence of both 
style and ornament points strongly to an Alex- 
andrian source. That Alexandria possessed ateliers 
capable of producing all manner of objects in ivory 
(which were evidently highly prized at the court of 
Constantinople) is shown by an inventory of the 
presents sent to the members of the imperial court 
about 432-33 by Cyril of Alexandria, among which 
were fourteen cathedrae eburneae.™ 

Morath’s desire to date the Cathedra in the mid- 
sixth century causes him to ignore the same consular 
diptychs cited as evidence of provenance (since 
the diptychs most closely affiliated in style with the 
Chair all fall within the first two decades of the 


29. “The Style of the Consular Diptychs,” arT BULLETIN, x, 
1927, 77 ff. 

30. Clédat, Mém. de l’inst. d’archéol. orient. du Caire, x11, 1904, 

1. 45/2. 
, 4 Cf. E. B. Smith, op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 

32. ART BULLETIN, x, 61 ff.; cf. Morey, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
passim and AJA, xiv, 1941, 145 (review of Morath’s book). 

33. Pierre Batiffol, “Les présents de saint Cyrille a la cour de 
Constantinople,” Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’archéologie 
chrétienne, 1911, 247-64. 
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century; cf., in particular, the diptychs of Areo- 
bindus, 506, and Anastasius, 517). It also leads 
him to dismiss Delbrueck’s convincing association of 
the Barberini diptych with the emperor Anastasius, 
and date of ca. 500," with the unsupported state- 
ment: “Das Barberini-Diptychon dagegen kann 
nicht langer im Verbande der Werke des endenden 
5. und beginnenden 6 Jahrhunderts bleiben’”’ (p. 
98). In addition, he fails to note a detail pointed out 
by Cecchelli:** that the monogram on the front of the 
Chair is in more shallow relief than the surrounding 
frieze and shows adjustment thereto on its right 
side. This strongly indicates that Maximianus’ 
monogram represents a later addition to an already 
completed Cathedra and makes it unnecessary to 
date the latter after 546. That it was imported to 
Ravenna from some Greek city, such as Alexandria, 
is further indicated by the assembly-marks which are 
all in Greek, as Gerola pointed out,*’ and not in both 
“ateinische und griechische” as Morath (p. 13) er- 
roneously states. 

Morath’s argument in this and the subsequent sec- 
tions, in which style and composition are used to 
reénforce his conclusions, rests upon the unsound 
supposition that Early Christian style and iconog- 
raphy are all of a piece and evolved in a consistent, 
unified fashion. This ignores most of the careful 
scholarship of the past twenty-five years which has 
proved the fallacy of such a view.** This point of 
view, and the author’s prejudice against style and 
iconography, are particularly noticeable in the slight 
importance attached to the many Egyptian paral- 
lels which permeate the whole analysis of the scenes 
on the Chair. An instance in point is the dismissal 
of the validity of the St. Menas pyxis in London as a 
key to provenance, with the statement (p. 82) 
“denn die agyptische Herkunft der Pyxis ist sehr 
fraglich,” thus ignoring the Nilotic subject-matter 
and the close resemblance between the scene of St. 
Menas as orant between recumbent camels on the 
pyxis and the same episode displayed on the pilgrim 
flasks actually found at the shrine of this popular 
Egyptian saint in the “Menas-stadt” near Alex- 
andria.*® Even more extraordinary is the statement 
(p. 105), “‘Die Pyxis wurde in der Nahe von S. 
Paolo fuori-le-Mura in Rom gefunden,” although 
Nesbitt merely says that he purchased the box in 
Rome.*® It might be noted that the “Scythian” 
dress seen by the author in the accessory figures of 


34- Delbrueck, Die Consular-Diptychen, Berlin & Leipzig, 1929, 
nos. g-15 and 18-21; cf. Capps, ART BULLETIN, x, 1927, 61 ff. 

35. Op. cit., no. 48, pp. 188 ff. 

36. Op. cit., p. 72. 

37- “La ricomposizione della cathedra di Massimiano a 
Ravenna,” Archivio storico per la Sicilia orientale, xvi, xvu, 
1919-20, 410 ff.; cf. Morey, 474, xLv, 1941, 144. 

38. Cf. C. R. Morey, “The Sources of Mediaeval Style,” art 
BULLETIN, VII, 1924, 1 ff., and Early Christian Art (in press), 
passim, who analyzes the diverse elements which formed the basis 
of medieval style, and shows how differently Early Christian art 
evolved in the various provinces of the Greek East, on the one 
hand, and in the Latin West on the other. 

39. Cf. K. M. Kaufmann, Zur Ikonographie der Menas- 
Ampullen, Cairo, 1910. 

40. Archaeologia, x.iv, 1880, 321 ff.; cf. Morey (AFA, xv, 
1941, 144), who suggests how this serious error might have origi- 
nated. 


the Joseph scenes on the Chair is identical with the 
garment worn by the executioner of the Menas pyxis 
and is believed by Smith (who cites parallels on 
Egyptian frescoes) to be distinctively Egyptian.” 
No mention is made of the pyxis in Wiesbaden, whose 
style so closely parallels that of the Menas pyxis and 
whose Nilotic scenes—Father Nile and a personifica- 
tion of Egypt on one side, an “Isis” feast on the 
other*"—lead to the strong presumption that it, too, 
is of Egyptian origin. 

The group of ivories discussed in the Appendix, 
such as the “sacred” diptych in Berlin and the 
apostle panels at Tongres, Brussels, Cambridge, and 
Paris, which continue the style of the Cathedra, are 
all dated too late in the opinion of this reviewer. It 
is difficult to see how the miracle scenes of the Cam- 
bridge panels, for instance, can be disassociated 
from the consular diptychs of the early sixth cen- 
tury.“ No mention is made of the peculiarly Coptic 
character of the scallop-shell niche with its ball 
hinge,“ characterizing several of the apostle panels. 

A few minor errors might be noted. The Werden 
pyxis is called a casket (p. 42), the Baptism plaque 
in the British Museum is labeled as a pyxis (p. 46), 
and the casket from Werden in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is referred to as a bookcover (p. 37). 

Although Morath has performed a real service in 
calling attention to the many problems presented by 
the Ravenna Cathedra, and in emphasizing its signal 
importance in the development of Early Christian 
art, he does not succeed in offering a convincing solu- 
tion of these problems. No solution which fails to 
take into account the overwhelming evidence of 
style, ornament, and iconography which seems de® - 
nitely to point to the Delta, can be considered satis- 
factory. When one considers the prominence given 
to John the Baptist and Joseph, both exceedingly 
popular in Egypt, that eight of the twelve extant 
scenes from the New Testament find their closest 
parallels in monuments found along the Nile valley, 
and that the youthful Savior with his distinctive 
sceptre-cross, and the standing evangelist with his 
book both seem peculiar to monuments associated 
with Egypt, the conclusion seems obvious. Either 
the Cathedra of Maximianus was executed in Alex- 
andria, or it is the product of an Alexandrian atelier 
situated in some other city of the empire. 

EDWARD CAPPS, JR. 
Oberlin College 


R. Ss. LOOMIS, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art 
(Part 1 in collaboration with L. H. Loomis), 
London and New York, 1938. Pp. 155; 420 figs. 


This splendid volume by Mr. and Mrs. Loomis 
opens a field within the realm of secular iconography 
which has been too long neglected by students of art 
history. Here is presented a complete survey and 


41. “The Alexandrian Origin of the Chair of Maximianus,” 
AFA, 1917, 22 ff. 

42. Strzygowski, Hellenistische und koptische Kunst in Alex- 
andria, Vienna, 1902, p. 47, note 1; Volbach, Elfendbeinardbeiten der 
Spitantike und des frithen Mittelalters (Katalog des Rém.-Ger- 
manischen Zentralmuseums), Mainz, 1916, no. 43, pl. 111, c. 

43. Cf. Capps, ART BULLETIN, IX, 1927, 337 ff. 

44. Idem, ART BULLETIN, X, 1927, 85 ff. 
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critical analysis of all works of art up to 1500 which 
either illustrate one of the Arthurian legends in suc- 
cessive scenes, or depict isolated episodes or figures 
related to this cycle. Omitting everything which has 
been connected only hypothetically with the legends, 
the authors have succeeded in assembling a tre- 
mendous amount of material; this they have de- 
scribed thoroughly, illustrated splendidly, and pro- 
vided for the whole a careful index. 

A short introduction gives a survey of the study 
of Arthurian iconography and a concise review of 
the development of the Arthurian legend, from its 
Irish-Welsh origin to its different poetic and prose 
reflections during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The book proper is divided into two distinct 
parts. Part 1, by Mr. Loomis, is arranged according 
to subject matter, and is confined to the “decorative 
arts,” with the exception of illumination. Each 
chapter treats one legend of the cycle, and the works 
of art illustrating it follow each other chronologically. 
Part 11, written in collaboration with Laura Hibbard 
Loomis, deals with the illuminated manuscripts. 
Here the abundance of material made possible an 
arrangement according to schools and enabled the 
authors ,to stress artistic development. Subject 
matter is not emphasized, since it is frequently ob- 
vious. 

Part 1 opens with a survey of lost depictions of 
Arthurian legends, such as the numerous tapestries 
and vessels recorded in the inventories of Louis 
d’Anjou, Charles V and his successors, and with a 
discussion of works of art, whether actual or ficti- 
tious, in literature. The next chapters, which deal 
with King Arthur and Tristram (the latter in both 
the verse and prose romances), demonstrate the 
variety of subjects covered and of materials used. 
From the twelfth century (aside from a somewhat 
doubtful relief at Perros in Brittany) only the scenes 
on the archivolt of the Porta della Pescheria at 
Modena and the strange representation of King 
Arthur in the mosaic of Otranto Cathedral have 
survived. And even from the thirteenth century the 
material preserved is extremely scarce, limited as it 
is to two ivory caskets done in Cologne about 1200, 
and the Chertsey tiles of ca. 1270. On the other 
hand, the material of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is abundant. King Arthur appears among 
the Nine Worthies in a statuary cycle (Cologne), on 
tapestries of French origin (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York) and in murals (La Manta, Piedmont). 
Episodes from Tristram, the favorite tale of the cycle, 
appear in murals (Castel Runkelstein, Tyrol), in 
embroideries of Northern Germany, on French 
ivories, in Sicilian ceiling paintings (Palazzo Chiara- 
monte, Palermo), and English wood carvings 
(Chester Cathedral). The last two chapters of Part 1 
deal with the representations of Lancelot, Gawain, 
Perceval, Galahad and others, and again lead us to 
France, Germany, the Tyrol, and England, in the 
period between 1324 and 1400. From this summary 
of the material (which only hints at all that has been 
assembled by Mr. Loomis), it is clear that during the 
period extending roughly from 1300 to 1490, repre- 
sentations of Arthurian legends are numerous in 
most parts of central and southern Europe. 


Part 11, aside from its importance as a study in 
iconography, is extremely valuable as a contribution 
to the history of illumination. An increasing natural- 
ism and changes in the representation of space are 
the criteria employed for the measurement of stylistic 
development. Most of the manuscripts under con- 
sideration are French and of first-rate quality. 
Among the most impressive, to mention only a few, 
are the Estoire Merlin of ca. 1290 (Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., Fr. 95), the Lancelot of 1300-1320 (now Ms 805- 

806 in The Pierpont Morgan Library), and the Tris- 
tan of ca. 1402 (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Fr. 100/101). Most 
are dated, and the authors use these, together with 
dated non-Arthurian manuscripts, as fixed points 
from which to classify their undated material. Meas- 
ured against these superior French manuscripts, 
those of Italian and Dutch origin are of slightly in- 
ferior quality, while the German and English ones 
are of rather poor workmanship. 

Part 11 ends with the appearance of Arthurian sub- 
jects in woodcuts and incunabula, which introduced 
the legends to a wider public. The first Tristram 
book was printed in Augsburg in 1484. It is obvious, 
and the authors stress this point, that until this time 
the interested public had been found among the 
nobility. Despite the abundant productions of 
French Arthurian poets in the twelfth century, illus- 
trated versions of their work must have been rare, or 
non-existent, and no twelfth-century illuminated 
manuscript is preserved. In the thirteenth century, 
however, lay scribes established themselves in this 
field and a flourishing trade developed. Production 
of these manuscripts reached its highest point be- 
tween 1270 and 1340. Its center was in northeastern 
France, whose wealthy nobility “seems to have had 
a special enthusiasm for Arthurian legend.” These 
manuscripts were so profusely illustrated (some con- 
tain hundreds of pictures) that they were available, 
of course, only to a wealthy and, therefore, small 
clientéle. After a lull caused by the first period of 
the Hundred Years War, illumination began to flour- 
ish again after 1370. Thereafter, the manuscripts 
were even more luxuriously decorated and were 
made for even fewer patrons, principally Charles V, 
Charles VI, and the duc de Berri. In Italy, likewise, 
during the second part of the fourteenth century, this 
art was largely monopolized by a few outstanding 
courts, such as that of the Anjou at Naples, and 
the Sforzas, the Viscontis, and the Gonzagas in 
Lombardy. 

While Part 11 thus gives not only the artistic de- 
velopment of the Arthurian illustrations but also 
their sociological background, Part 1 is limited to 
establishing what particular version of the legend 
had been drawn upon and to dating and localizing 
the worksof art. The scarcity of the material seemed 
to Mr. Loomis to make any general conclusions un- 
justifiable. There is one question, however, which 
might be asked. The sculptures, murals, quilts, and 
ivories discussed in Part 1 would seem to have been 
produced for the same wealthy circles which spon- 
sored the illuminations. This clientéle may have 
been for the most part aristocratic, but it is a strange 
phenomenon that among the larger Arthurian cycles, 
from 1325 on, a certain number was definitely not 
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commissioned by the nobility. The Cologne statues 
of Arthur among the Worthies, ca. 1325 (Mr. Loomis’ 
date seems to this reviewer far more convincing than 
Hamann’s and Dehio’s of 1360), decorate the Hansa- 
saal of the town hall of one of the leading merchant 
cities of Europe; the Perceval murals of ca. 1330 at 
Liibeck, likewise a great Hansa town, were probably 
executed for a certain Johannes Saffran; the mural 
decoration of about 1400 at Runkelstein was made 
for Nicolaus Vintler, a great Tyrolese banker; and 
the beautiful corbel in Bourges decorated the palace 
of the merchant prince, Jacques Coeur. These few 
instances prompt one to ask whether an interest in 
the Arthurian legends, at least from 1330 on, was no 
longer restricted to the nobility but rather had been 
extended to the upper bourgeoisie. Possibly one may 
see in the latter’s choice of these subjects for illus- 
tration, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, an 
attempt toward self-ennoblement, and at the same 
time a romantic longing for a fabulous chivalric age. 
At any rate, it seems that the interest in the Arthu- 
rian legends was slowly seeping down from the nobil- 
ity to the princely merchants—until with the printed 
book it reached the middle class proper. 

While the peak as well as the end of this Arthurian 
movement in art thus becomes quite obvious, its 
beginnings, as Mr. Loomis points out, can hardly be 
brought under one single heading. That much be- 
comes clear from his masterly discussion of the sculp- 
tural decoration of the archivolt of the Porta della 
Pescheria at Modena Cathedral, which precedes by 
at least half a century the “‘classic’”’ codifications of 
Arthurian romance. The scenes represented are not 
from any of the well-known romances but present 
a “composite tale” of the abduction and attempted 
rescue of Arthur’s queen. Their elements are later 
found in both the thirteenth-century Vulgata Lance- 
lot and Durmart, and the Modena sculptures are an 
“early but already complicated version of the theme 
of which Chrétien’s Charette is the classic form’’ (p. 
34), probably inspired by the tales of “‘conteurs” of 
Breton origin. The date of these sculptures, 1100, 
1150, or the second half of the twelfth century, has 
been debated with great fury. This reviewer previ- 
ously held them to be executed about the middle of 
the twelfth century but has long since changed her 
opinion. Mr. Loomis and Mr. Arthur Kingsley 
Porter from the very outset have maintained the 
Porta della Pescheria to be, if not by Willigelmus, 
the author of the facade sculptures, then at least by 
a contemporary pupil and therefore shortly after 
1100. Indeed a date between 1100 and 1120 seems to 
this reviewer convincing enough: the style of the 
Pescheria master, while lacking the force and plas- 
ticity of Willigelmus, has, on the other hand, so 
many similarities in the costumes, the features, and 
the treatment of curls and draperies that it is im- 
possible to separate it chronologically from his work. 
Thus the question centers on the dating of Wil- 


1. T. Krautheimer-Hess, “Die figurale Plastik der Ostlom- 
bardei von 1100 bis 1178,” Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1v, 1928, 231 ff. I was already convinced of the earlier 
date in 1929, as expressed in a letter of that year to Mr. Meyer 
Schapiro, quoted by Mr. Loomis in “The Arthurian Legend be- 
fore 1139,” The Romanic Review, 1941, p. 23. 


ligelmus’ decoration of the facade. It appears certain 
that he started work as early as 1099 (instead of 
after 1117, as this reviewer held previously); this 
would place his work, as well as that of the master 
of the Porta della Pescheria, within the first decades 
of the twelfth century. Considering the fact that 
large sculptural programs were executed over a 
period of years it seems advisable to assume such a 
margin. Indeed, the Porta della Pescheria itself 
would seem to prove that work at the cathedral 
went on at least throughout the first half of the 
century. While the archivolt is related to the early 
Willigelmus style—as are also, evidently, the repre- 
sentations of the months on the door jambs—a later 
style of sculpture appears in the animal fable rep- 
resentations of the architrave, a difference in style 
noted also by Mr. Loomis. Through its stylistic 
similarities with the slabs at the eaves-line of the 
diaphragm arches and with some capitals on the 
south side of the cathedral, this architrave can be 
approximately dated 1140-50. Indeed, architec- 
turally speaking, the architrave and the archivolt of 
the Porta della Pescheria do not correspond to each 
other, since the length of the architrave consider- 
ably exceeds the span of the archivolt—an arrange- 
ment contrary to that on all other portals at Modena. 
What happened evidently was that a portal whose 
archivolt and (possibly) jambs had been executed 
between 1100 and 1120 was enlarged about 1140-50; 
the jambs were moved outward and a longer archi- 
trave was inserted whose ends did not coincide any 
longer with that of the narrow older archivolt. Still, 
the archivolt with its Arthurian tales was of the be- 
binning of the twelfth century and thus would seem 
to be the earliest of the many records of this romance 
in either word or picture, here so splendidly collected 
and discussed by Mr. and Mrs. Loomis. 
TRUDE KRAUTHEIMER-HESS 


ERNEST T. DE WALD, The [illustrations in the Manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint; Volume U1: Psalms and 
Odes, Part 1: Vaticanus Graecus 1927. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, 1941. Pp. 56; 73 pls. 
(145 uls.) in collotype. $12.00. 


This beautifully designed and printed book repre- 
sents the first part of a series of six volumes to be 
devoted to the illustrations of the Septuagint by De 
Wald, Friend, and Weitzmann. The book is itself 
only one of several parts of Volume 111 which will be 
published by De Wald on the various Greek Psalters. 
Following the scheme familiar to us in his previous 
publications on illustrated Psalters, the author an- 
alyzes the structure of the manuscript and describes 
the contents of its miniatures by reference to, and 
quotation of, the proper text sources. In most cases 
each psalm and ode of the Vatican Psalter is illus- 
trated by one or more miniatures within which ap- 
pear the figures and objects evoked by the text. 
Twenty-eight psalms, however, do not have illustra- 
tions. In seven such cases there is no evidence that 
any ever existed, since there is neither an interrup- 
tion of the text nor any substitutions. In the other 
twenty-one instances, however, the existence of 
miniatures in the original state of the codex is in- 
ferred by the substitution of new folios in place of 
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the excerpted ones and the inscription therein, in a 
thirteenth- or fourteenth-century hand, of the miss- 
ing verses, so as to avoid any break in the text. But, 
as a rule, there are on the verso of these substitute 
folios large empty spaces, or make-shift and ap- 
parently irrelevant illustrations, implying that in the 
excerpted folios the space was taken up by minia- 
tures similar to those extant in the Psalter. 

The description of the miniatures provides little 
ground for critical review except to note some minor 
errors and to voice some contrary opinions. The 
author indicates in the preface that references to 
the numeration of the psalms and verses are made 
according to the Septuagint version, but he fails to 
make the same statement about other books of the 
Old Testament which are also used. All the quota- 
tions of, and allusions to, I and II Kings, therefore, 
are accurate only with reference to the Septuagint 
and not to the King James version, where the books 
are called I and II Samuel. Reference should also 
have been made to the fact that the English quota- 
tions are from the King James version and that these 
sometimes do not exactly correspond in meaning to 
the Greek text. For instance, the Greek for Psalm 
20:4 speaks of a “crown of precious stone” whereas 
the English says a “‘crown of gold.” (In this review, 
unless otherwise indicated, the Septuagint numera- 
tion is used in all cases. The English quotations are 
from the King James version.) 

The identification of specific items in the minia- 
tures with the proper portions of the text was assisted 
by the presence (in the field of the illustration or 
along its margins) of titles or abbreviated quotations 
from the corresponding text. De Wald, however, 
does not observe consistently such inscriptions. As 
a result, the description of some miniatures is incom- 
plete, inconsistent, or inaccurate. In general, the 
landscapes and the gold backgrounds of the minia- 
tures do not require detailed descriptions. But such 
large structures as single-aisled buildings, baldachins, 
etc., should have been consistently pointed out and, 
if possible, explained by means of the text, whether 
““quoted”’ in the miniature or not. In some cases De 
Wald mentions casually the existence of such struc- 
tures, in others he ignores them completely, and un- 
less labeled by an inscription he does not try to relate 
them to any portion of the relevant text. And yet the 
probability of such relation is quite strong in a num- 
ber of instances. Only a few of these can be pointed 
out here. The temple in the upper right of the minia- 
ture for Psalm 10 (fol. 16) could be explained by 
verse 4, which says: “the Lord is in his holy temple,” 
and therefore may not be merely a decorative struc- 
ture as De Wald says. The baldachin and the single- 
aisled building on the right side of the illustration in 
folio 42 are ignored completely, despite their possible 
motivation by Psalm 26:4, which speaks of “the 
house of the Lord” and “his temple.”” Likewise, the 
two structures in folio 44 (Ps. 27) are left out of the 
description, which is both ambiguous and inaccurate. 
The first part of the latter reads: ““David crowned 
and nimbed, kneels at the foot of a rock or hill in 
the centre of the picture and raises his hands to an 
arc of heaven above him (verse 2: ‘Hear the voice 
of my supplication when I cry unto thee, when I lift 


up my hands toward thy holy oracle’).” But if 
David raised his hands to the arc of heaven the minia- 
ture would illustrate not verse 2 but verse 1: “Unto 
thee will I cry O Lord... .”’ The inscribed and ab- 
breviated text in the miniature, as De Wald records 
it, is clearly that of verse 2, which says: “when I lift 
up my hands toward thy holy oracle” and it is 
written directly under the baldachin, and partly 
under David, who seems to extend his hands not 
toward the arc of heaven but in the direction of the 
hill or the structure upon it. (Cf. English version of 
verse 1: “Unto thee will I cry O Lord my rock.’’) 
If the “oracle” were the baldachin, then David ex- 
tends his hands in a direction opposite to that indi- 
cated in the text. This inconsistency is not uncom- 
mon in “literal” Psalters, such as the Vatican codex, 
in which the illustrated motives are frequently 
evoked by individual words whose relation to each 
other does not follow the more logical context of the 
psalm. Another possibility is that this miniature 
may contain the original version of the illustration 
with a tabernacle on the hill, which would be logically 
related to the character of the quoted text and to the 
position of David, but that in a subsequent revision 
of the miniature the baldachin was interpolated. The 
theory of interpolation is suggested by the literal 
superposition of the “transparent” form of the 
baldachin over the rest of the picture. The difficulty 
of correlating the text and the illustrated motives, 
and the necessity for a most scrupulous analysis of 
the miniatures, is indicated by the case of Psalm 31 
(fol. 51). There the cross-nimbed figure of Christ 
appears under a domed structure or a baldachin. 
There is no inscription near this motive to identify it 
directly and De Wald does not indicate a specific 
text for it. Yet it may have been evoked by the 
references to the Lord, especially in verse 2: “blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not in- 
iquity,” and verse 5: “I will confess my transgres- 
sions unto the Lord.”’ These verses are illustrated 
by a praying man in the center of the picture and by 
a group of men “confessing to a monk” on the lower 
left—both motives labeled by the verses just quoted. 
If, therefore, the figure of the Lord was motivated 
indirectly by the same verses which gave rise to the 
labeled motives, it is reasonable to assume that other 
unlabeled representations were similarly evoked, and 
that an attempt should be made to report not only 
their presence but also their probable meaning. 
Attention should be called to some discrepancies 
between the illustrations and the text used for their 
explanation. The men whose “sorrows shall be 
multiplied,” and to whom the plural pronoun in 
Psalm 15:4 refers, could not be the “‘saints” of verse 
3, but rather those “that hasten after those things” 
(literal Greek translation). According to the English 
version they are “those that hasten after another 
God,” and “their sorrows shall be multiplied” be- 
cause of such transgression. The structure of the 
Greek sentence and the punctuation bears out this 
interpretation. The first half of verse 4 ends with a 
“‘half-period,” (placed higher than a full period) and 
is equivalent to a semicolon. It indicates that the 
sense continues in the next part of the verse and is 
completed by: “their drink offerings of blood will I 
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not offer, nor take up their names into my lips.” 
“Their” in each case refers not to the “saints” but 
to their counterparts, .1e godless or sinners. In 
Psalm 51 (fol. 93) De Wald uses Acts 8: 18 to explain 
the scene which shows Peter causing Simon Magus 
to fall with his money over a precipice. Verse 18 
merely says: “And when Simon saw that through 
laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy Ghost was 
given, he offered them money.” It is verse 20 which 
contains the reaction to this offer and explains the 
illustration: ““But Peter said unto him, Thy money 
perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money.”’ Further- 
more, it is not verse 13 but verse 10 of Psalm 20 
which contains “‘thou shalt make them as a fiery 
oven”; and the portion of the illustration for Psalm 
58, which shows a group of soldiers camped at the 
door of the house of David, is not derived from I 
Kings 19:12 but from verse 11, which says: “Saul 
also sent messengers unto David’s house, to watch 
him, and to slay him in the morning.”’ Finally, I 
wish to register a different opinion as to the text used 
in the illustration for Psalm 55, which shows David 
assisted by an angel. De Wald suggests that I Kings 
22:1, which describes the departure of David for the 
cave of Adullam, was the motivating text. But it 
seems to me that verse 13, which says: “Wilt not 
thou deliver my feet from falling, that I may walk 
before God in the light of the living?” is a sufficiently 
clear and adequate explanation of the motive. Thus, 
here as elsewhere, the absence of a quotation or an 
inscription near the illustrated motive discouraged 
unduly a more thorough exploration of the miniature 
and its possible sources. 

In a concluding “Summary for the Description of 
the Miniatures,” De Wald characterizes the Greek 
Psalter types and distinguishes them from each other. 
As Tikkanen, Goldschmidt, and this reviewer have 
done before, with different aims in mind, he places 
the Vatican Psalter in the “literal” category, mean- 
ing that, for the most part, words and phrases of the 
psalms and allusions to historical episodes are fac- 
tually illustrated. David is, as a rule, represented in 
the réle of a prophet or a teacher pointing to the ful- 
filment of his words, and is thus consistent with the 
conception of the Psalter from the “earliest Christian 
times,” as a source of many Messianic passages, and 
of David as one of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. Some corroboration of this view appears in the 
Rossano Gospels representation of David as one of 
the prophets who point to the New Testament 
scenes which fulfil their prophecies. The generally 
literal treatment of the psalms in the miniatures is 
further modified by the commentaries of the early 
Church Fathers, in which the words of David are 
“continually accepted” as referring to Christ. 
Further modifications come through the relation of 
the Psalter to the other books of the Old Testament. 
These take the form of well-known episodes in the 
Old Testament, but since most of them are also con- 
nected with the life of David, the inspiration may 
have come partly from the titles of the psalms. The 
rest, with some exceptions, are related to the book 
of Exodus, either through the title of the psalms and 


canticles, or through references in the text to the 
activities of the Jews. 

A relatively small number of miniatures are de- 
rived from the New Testament. Some of these seem 
to be the result of the asociation of certain psalm 
passages with readings on particular church feast- 
days. Most of the rest, De Wald finds, are derived 
from the writings of the various commentators, such 
as Theodoret, Eusebius, pseudo-Athanasius, etc. 
The remainder of the illustrated motives are found 
to be traceable to a variety of sources which are 
enumerated succinctly by De Wald and need not be 
repeated here. 

The date of the Vatican Psalter is approximately 
set by De Wald in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, on the basis of the iconographic similarity of 
its angels with those of the Vatican Homilies of 
Jacob the Monk (Vat. Urb. gr. 2) which is dated, 
from the portraits it contains, between 1119 and 
1143. The iconographic analogies, however, are not 
supported by the style of the two manuscripts, and 
style is a more reliable criterion at so late a date. 
The differences in style and iconography are suffi- 
cient to throw doubt upon even the approximate date 
given to the Psalter. The style of the Vatican 
Homilies is comparatively ‘““monumental” and “‘litur- 
gical,” the figures are larger, the faces, drapery, and 
trees are rather hard and stylized, and the con- 
stituent surfaces are broken up and vibrating, like 
the “rug-design” of the title-pages. Its architecture 
is rather “Byzantine,” and is characterized by the 
recurrent use of a tile-covered dome on a high drum. 
The style of the Psalter, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively more illusionistic; its architecture is more 
“classical” and never uses a dome on a drum. De- 
spite the gold background which covers the sky, its 
landscape retains a sense of convincing depth. Its 
nearest analogies are in the Octateuchs, especially the 
one formerly in the Seraglio of Constantinople, pub- 
lished by Ouspensky (“L’Octateuque du Sérail a 
Constantinople,” Jzviestiya of the Russian Institute 
at Constantinople, x11, 1907) and that in the 
Vatican Library (gr. 747) which has never been pub- 
lished completely. For stylistic-iconographic an- 
alogies comparisons should be made as follows: 
Joseph being sold by his brothers (De Wald, fol. 
191; Ouspensky, fig. 63); Joseph in jail (De Wald, 
fol. 191%; Ouspensky, fig. 67); city walls (De Wald, 
fol. 146; Ouspensky, fig. 31); buildings with tunnel 
vaults or pitched roofs coming obliquely into the 
picture at the sides of the miniatures (De Wald, fol. 
20; Ouspensky, figs. 74, 84); beds (De Wald, fol. 4; 
Ouspensky, fig. 91); figure of David, except crown 
(De Wald, fol. 90), with figure of Pharaoh (Ouspen- 
sky, fig. 105); the regularly undulating groundline 
(De Wald, fol. 252; Ouspensky, fig. 99). The Seraglio 
Octateuch is dated roughly in the eleventh to 
twelfth century. But its greater spontaneity, com- 
parative illusionistic picturesqueness, and its milder 
stylization seem to belong to an earlier generation 
than that of the Vatican Homilies. By the same cri- 
teria, despite the series of comparisons made above, 
the Vatican Psalter seems earlier than the Seraglio 
Octateuch and, therefore, is probably of the eleventh 
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century. A more precise dating will have to await 
the investigation of the Octateuchs by Weitzmann; 
but from our present knowledge derived from the 
customary comparisons of style and iconography, the 
Vatican Psalter seems to be nearer to the Octateuchs 
and perhaps earlier than some of them. 

The iconographic and stylistic analogies between 
the Octateuchs and the Vatican Psalter raise the 
question of a related origin, perhaps when the cycles 
of illustrations for the Septuagint were first created. 
That this origin is in the late antique period is indi- 
cated by the presence in both of such classical sur- 
vivals as personifications of natural or mythological 
elements, the dragon-like “whale” of the Jonah 
story, most of the architecture, and above all the 
indications that their miniatures even at so late a 
date (be it eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth century) 
are derived from a rotulus ancestor. This is particu- 
larly true of the miniatures of the Vatican Psalter. 
All are frameless, roughly rectangular, and give the 
unmistakable impression that they were virtually cut 
from a much larger “painted frieze” and used as illus- 
trations for each psalm, ode, or portion thereof. This 
impression is strengthened by an examination of the 
structure of the separate miniatures. They are not, 
as one might expect in a codex, illustrations com- 
posed of several motives correlated with each other 
and arranged with reference to a clearly defined area. 
On the contrary, each miniature consists of from one 
to four zones, each of which has its own scheme of 
organization, complete with gold sky-space, land- 
scape, figures, arc of heaven, etc. Particularly im- 
portant is the evidence afforded by the several zones 
used for Psalms 103 and 104, whose texts are long 
and fertile in pictogenic ideas. These zones must 
have occupied a rather large portion of the painted 
frieze of the rotulus. When the roll was first trans- 
lated into a codex, the illustrator must have divided 
the relevant section of the frieze into several zones, 
using one zone for the first part of Psalm 103 and two 
superimposed for the remainder. Since the space re- 
served for the two miniatures is approximately the 
same, the scale of the objects in the two-zone illustra- 
tion had to be reduced. Similarly, the two miniatures 
for Psalm 104 were adapted to contain two and three 
zones respectively. As a result, there is a moderate 
reduction in the scale of the figures in the two-zone 
miniature but a considerable reduction in the three- 
zone one, where the figures are almost half the size 
of those in the typical one-zone illustration. The case 
for a rotulus ancestor of the Psalter is further con- 
firmed by at least one remarkable detail in the three- 
zone miniature. On the left of the lowest zone there 
are three kneeling figures with their heads partly in 
the margin and without an objective to explain their 
action. As De Wald points out in his description (p. 
33), these figures originally belonged probably to the 
right end of the middle zone where they were pre- 
sumably attempting to drink the bloody liquid of 
the stream. When, however, the codex was adapted 
from the roll, the artist, either because he miscalcu- 
lated his allotted space, or because he was ignorant 
of the context of the river and the figures, trans- 
ferred the latter to the lower register with their faces 
in the original, but now meaningless, direction. In- 


cidentally, the presence of the figures is not called for 
specifically by the text, but it is implied by the plural 
pronoun of verse 29: “He turned their waters into 
blood and slew their fish.” 

Between the presumed rotulus ancestor and the 
Vatican Psalter more than one stage of adaptation or 
revision must have taken place. When, or how many, 
is at present a matter of speculation. The nature of 
the transformations in the miniatures noted above 
and the absence of pictures in some psalms, without 
a corresponding interruption of the text, indicate at 
least one intermediate step. This hypothesis is sup- 
ported (and the revision is circumstantially dated 
not earlier than the sixth-seventh century) by the 
illustration in the Psalter of the “Heavenly Ladder” 
(fol. 218) of John Climacus, who lived in the latter 
part of the sixth century; and by the earliest repre- 
sentation of David as a prophet in the miniatures of 
the Rossano Gospels, dated about the same time. 
The above relationships suggest how complex is the 
problem of tracing the descent of psalter illustration. 
Scholars of early medieval art will accordingly wel- 
come with gratitude Dr. De Wald’s latest contribu- 
tion to the subject. We hope that the rest of the 
series will follow at shorter intervals, and that the 
definitive study of psalter illustration in general, 
which he has announced, will soon be forthcoming. 

DIMITRIS TSELOS 
New York University 


Monumenta Serica (Fournal of Oriental Studies of 
the Catholic University of Peking), Vol. V. Fasc. 1 
and 2, Peking, 1940. Pp. vii +508; 21 pp. of illus- 
trations +6 plates. $7.50. 


This fifth volume of the well-known Catholic 
University publication from Peking on oriental 
studies is dedicated to Erico Haenisch, Director of 
the Sinological Seminar of the University of Berlin, 
in commemoration of his sixtieth birthday. The 
dedication consists of a brief account of his career 
and a complete bibliography of his published works, 
to the number of fifty-seven items, on Sino-Mon- 
golian subjects. 

There are nine articles in this most recent edition 
of the Fournal, six miscellaneous contributions, and 
ten book reviews. Since only a few of the articles 
and miscellanea relate to the study of Far Eastern 
arts, we may briefly indicate the scope of the con- 
tents and then return in more detail to those articles 
that might be of special interest to the readers of the 
ART BULLETIN. 

Two writers in collaboration, Mr. H.-S. Ch’én and 
Mr. G. N. Kates, in their article on “Prince Kung’s 
Palace and Its Adjoining Garden in Peking,” present 
material of the greatest value to all interested in 
Chinese arts, and we shall discuss the material below. 
Walter Fuchs, a veteran contributor to the Fournal, 
writes on material for an early history of tobacco in 
Korea between 1630 and 1640. The little-known 
works of Ferdinand Verbiest in continuing the astro- 
nomical contributions of Adam Schall in China are 
the subject of an article by Henri Bernard. The 
author points out that of the three Europeans most 
popular in China during the seventeenth century— 
Matteo Ricci, Adam Schall, and Ferdinand Verbiest 
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—the latter has received the least attention from 
modern writers. The article is of value to anyone 
interested in a study of the great K’ang Hsi period. 
Friederich Weller, the distinguished Buddhist scholar, 
contributes the last part of his translation of 
“Buddhas letzte Wanderung”’ from the Chinese text 
translated by Buddhayasas and Tsu Fo-nien in the 
period 399-416 a.p. of the Later Ch’in. The present 
translation, embracing chapters clxxix to cccxlix, 
concludes that begun in Volume tv, Part 1 of the 
Fournal. 

A valuable article on the various astronomical texts 
of the Buddhist Tripitaka continues the publications 
in this field of W. Eberhard, who, in Volume 1, 
Part 1 of the Yournal, together with R. Miller, 
writes on Chinese astronomy of the Three Kingdoms 
period. The present research is based on eight texts 
from the Chinese Tripitaka and discusses the lunar 
stations, the animal circle, the cycle of twelve, the 
Jupiter cycle, the planets and planet cycles, and the 
Great Bear. The article includes numerous charts of 
cosmological and astrological correspondences based 
on the various texts. The usefulness of such material 
is apparent to anyone who has studied Chinese 
mirrors or who might seek textual bases for the 
paintings representing the constellations and stars as 
deities, so popular through the T’ang period. 

The other four articles are of special interest in the 
fields of history and philology. They are: “Der 
Untergang des Hauses Chéng,” by Matthias Eder; 
“Johann Adam Schall von Bell S. J. und der Bonze 
Mu Tschen-wen,” by Yuan Tschen; “Les origines du 
christianisme dans l’ile de Hainan,” by J. Dehergne; 
and “‘Manjurische Grammatik,” by Hermes Peeters. 

The article on the palace and gardens of Prince 
Kung in Peking, contributed by Messrs. H.-S. Ch’én 
and G. N. Kates, will, I feel sure, find a place among 
the standard references on the subject of Chinese 
architecture. Not only is the palace and garden one 
of the most splendid and impressive remains of 
imperial Peking, but the history of the establishment 
is presented by the authors in so comprehensive and 
sympathetic a way, so completely in harmony with 
the grandeur of the subject that, in my opinion, its 
value transcends the immediate subject of architec- 
ture and garden planning, and presents a vivid and 
accurate picture of the milieu that is the primary 
cause, through its cultivated demands, of a great 
part of Chinese art. The authors have grasped the 
essential core of the theme and developed it with 
skill and singleness of purpose. They have avoided 
any analysis of the structural features of the build- 
ings, such as bracket and beam construction—details 
appropriate to a technical treatise on the Chinese 
order—and have devoted their attention to the two 
most basic characteristics of Chinese architecture: 
that is, the scope of the plan, and the manner in 
which the entire palace complex is devised as a form, 
a kind of frame, for a way of life. 

Since the palace and its garden is unintelligible 
aside from its function as the residence of an im- 
portant princely house, the first part of the article is 
devoted to an account of its former owners. Begin- 
ning with Ho-shén, the eighteenth-century builder 
of the palace, and famous favorite of the Emperor 


Ch’ien Lung, the authors unravel the complex se- 
quence of ownership in a leisurely and lucid way. It 
is in this first section, I feel, that the writers reveal 
their deep understanding of the subject. The most 
pertinent qualitiesof characterof the different owners, 
the details of their public and private lives that bear 
mostly directly on the use of the palace, are all 
sketched in with a wealth of well-organized detail. 

For example, on pages Ig to 21 there is an account 
of the visit of the Emperor and the Empress Dowager 
in 1898 on the occasion of the death of Prince Kung. 
The material is taken from the diary of the Grand 
Tutor, who was present. It would be difficult in 
many pages of description to convey a more vivid 
idea of the way in which the more public halls of the 
palace were fitted to official use. There occurs here 
a curious discrepancy in the account. On page 21 we 
read, from the diary of the Grand Tutor, that “The 
Empress Dowager was seated facing east—that is, in 
the direction of the coffin, which would naturally be 
placed in the great hall’; while in note 81 on page 
22, Prince P’u Ju, last descendant of Prince Kung to 
live in the palace, says “The Empress sat for this 
ceremony, on a throne placed on axis in the Great 
Hall, facing north and opposite the coffin.” It may 
be that two different parts of the ceremonies are 
here indicated. 

All through this section, and in many later pas- 
sages, the writers refer to the numerous tablets bear- 
ing felicitous inscriptions and hall names, generally 
from the imperial brush, that graced the various halls 
at different times. Indeed the way in which the 
authors introduce the “literary history” of the palace 
—the use of calligraphy in scrolls and tablets, the 
poems written by the owners about different halls 
and sections of the garden—indicates how insep- 
arable are the higher Chinese arts from their setting 
and how closely knit are the cultural elements. The 
palace of Prince Kung, as described in this article, 
gives us what must have been the background, on a 
greater or lesser scale, for the majority of Chinese 
paintings, poems, and calligraphy. 

In this first part it is determined that the palace 
was originally built by the imperial favorite, Ho- 
shén, about 1776, though the first fixed date is 1789 
when “‘... the aged Emperor (Ch’ien Lung) came 
to it personally, to pay a visit to his tenth and young- 
est daughter who by then .. . was already married 
to... Ho-shén’s son.” Then extensive rebuilding 
and probably additions were undertaken almost a 
century later when the palace became the residence 
of the celebrated Prince Kung. It was during the 
years from 1861 to 1865 when Prince Kung was 
Regent that the palace attained its greatest nine- 
teenth-century splendor, and the garden—“un- 
doubtedly the finest city garden in North China”— 
was built. 

In Part 11, the authors devote twenty pages to a de- 
scription of the plan, courts, halls, and galleries of 
the palace proper. The whole is far too complex to 
summarize, but it must be said that this difficult 
descriptive task has been done with great clarity. 
However, a few features of the palace should be men- 
tioned. One is the grandeur of plan and spaciousness 
of the courts. In describing the plan of the central 
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section, containing the more official buildings, the 
authors remark, “These three ante-courts—such isthe 
magnificent use of space in this plan—were placed 
here for no other purpose but to give additional 
detachment and dignity to the three main courtyards 
behind them. Here is Chinese planning at its grand- 
est and at its best.”’ I myself have always been struck 
by this important use of space in Chinese architec- 
ture. No other builders, to my knowledge, have used 
the courtyard system to such advantage. The space 
of the court is by no means a setting for the buildings, 
but an integral part of the architecture. Among the 
halls of special interest is the library. In its plan 
and exquisite detail it followed so closely the design 
of the imperial library in the Forbidden City that it 
even transgressed the sumptuary laws for Princes of 
the First Rank, and so added to the final disgrace of 
its eighteenth-century builder. 

The third part of the article is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the great garden, its ponds, streams, rockeries, 
pavilions, the theatre, and the “famous views” from 
different points of vantage. Space does not permit 
me to give a detailed review of the beauties of this 
garden, but a few of the fanciful pavilion names may 
suggest the spirit of this retreat built by Prince 
Kung, in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
One of the principal rockworks was known as the 
“Crag of Dripping Verdure.” Within it was the 
“Cavern of Mysterious Clouds,” a small pavilion, the 
“Little Hermitage in a Green World,” and a “‘Ter- 
race to Invite the Moon.” But, the authors warn, 
this garden was not a romantic retreat in the ac- 
cepted western sense, it was not “an Embarquement 
pour Cythére, for . . . romantic love has no place in a 
Chinese garden... ”; itis “... rather the place of 
departure for an unreal region where the mind could 
roam at will, open to the infinite impressions of na- 

There are twenty-seven illustrations of the ex- 
teriors and interiors of the halls of the palace and 
views of the garden. The description of the entire 
plan is greatly aided by a map. A genealogical table 
of the chief occupants of the palace and the dates 
of their inheritance is appended. One cannot fail to 
mention the excellent bibliography that might well 
serve as a basis for a social history of the later years 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. Parenthetically, the reviewer 
must remark upon his personal delight in reading a 
scholarly article that is written in a stimulating and 
easy style. 

It only remains to mention two articles included 
in the miscellanea. One is a biographical sketch of 
the Yian Dynasty painter, Ni Tsan, by the pioneer 
in the studies of Chinese art, Dr. J. C. Ferguson. 
The elusive style of Ni Tsan, most sensitive of paint- 
ers, is pleasantly developed by contrasting one of his 
pictures, ‘““The Lion Grove,” with a work by another 
and earlier Yuan master, Chao Méng-fu. 

Hellmut Wilhelm has written a short article on the 
famous Ming dynasty eunuch, Kang Ping, the bur- 
den of which is that there is actually no official or 
historical information about the life and deeds of 
Kang Ping. He has become, however, the hero of 
numerous folksongs and several of these are trans- 
lated into German by Wilhelm. 


This note on Kang Ping serves as an introduction 
to an article by Gustav Ecke on the small and beauti- 
ful grave-temple of this eunuch west of Peking. 
Wilhelm, in the preceding article, draws attention 
to, and translates the material of, a stele inscription 
at the tomb, recording extensive repairs at the temple 
in 1531. Dr. Ecke then attempts to show, though 
his exact object is not quite clear, that the temple as 
it now stands reflects the basic features of the full 
Ming style of the fifteenth century. In this he is not 
particularly successful, although his praise of the 
plan and proportions is lavish, not to say fulsome. 
His description of ‘the temple construction is pains- 
taking and detailed. The appended list of Chinese 
architectural terms with their German equivalents 
will prove useful to students of Chinese architecture 
who have not the good fortune to possess the publica- 
tions of the Chinese Architectural Survey. 

The fifth volume of Monumenta Serica is a dis- 
tinct credit to the board of editors who are able to 
present so admirable a publication at a time when 
conditions for study and research in China are diffi- 
cult to a degree. 

LAURENCE SICKMAN 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City 


Charles Fraser, A Charleston Sketchbook, 1796- 
1806: Forty watercolor drawings of the city and 
the surrounding country, including plantations 
and parish churches, with an introduction and 
notes by Alice R. Huger Smith, Charleston, S. C., 
Carolina Art Association, 1940. Pp. xix+4o 
(notes); 40 plates. $5.00. 


The sketches of Charleston made by the miniatur- 
ist Charles Fraser between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-four have a double interest—iconographic 
and artistic. They are interesting as evidences of the 
growth in both vision and ability—in the capacity to 
see and to express—during the adolescent years of an 
artist who later gained fame in other fields. They are 
valuable, too, as evidences of the whole development 
of landscape painting in early “Federal” days—not 
as the work of a great landscape painter, but rather 
as indications of how a sensitive personality saw 
things—what he emphasized and what he omitted. 

Seen so, Fraser’s sketches, naiveas someof them are, 
show clearly the gradual change from the “realistic,” 
topographic approach to landscape, which governed 
the exquisite colored aquatint books of travel and 
description of late eighteenth-century England, into 
something more emotional, more personal, more oc- 
cupied with mood, atmosphere, the tricks of changing 
illumination and changing weather. Compare, for 
instance, the Church in St. Bartholomew's Parish 
(1796, Plate 6), with the Southwest View of Newport 
(1806, Plate 40). Behind the immature technique of 
the boy’s work in the former is manifest a primary 
interest in the portrayal of things; in the latter al- 
most everything is subordinated to mood, and the 
abstract and nonrealistic color, the composition, the 
concentration of interest on the bright sky over the 
distant town, all contribute to the creation of an 
emotional feeling. It is a strangely prophetic little 
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sketch, essentially “romantic” in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury sense. 

Yet a closer analysis reveals that this romanticism 
is still founded on a delight in things—the detailed 
realization of the earth forms across the little estuary, 
the tree and branch shapes, the silhouettes of build- 
ings. Something of the same creation of mood 
through meticulous representation of actualities is 
a marked feature of many of the A. J. Davis land- 
scape sketches of 1831 and 1832—especially a mono- 
chrome view over the Hudson River Highlands, in a 
sketchbook owned by the Avery Library at Colum- 
bia. Here, I believe, lies one of the essential differ- 
ences between the early nineteenth-century romantic 
landscapes of Europe and those of America. There 
is a kind of humble integrity in the American artist’s 
reaction to nature which makes him desire to produce 
his effects only by the most truth-telling delineations 
of his model—land, trees, or persons. This is the 
common feeling, probably largely unconscious, which 
links Cole and Morse, the landscapists and the figure 
painters. This is the real basis of the achievement of 
the “Hudson River School.” 

The second great interest of this book lies in its 
careful and apparently accurate presentation of the 
Charleston region at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Here one can see the broad rice fields, the 
tidal streams, the churches and chapels, the planta- 
tion houses with their piazzas, their hipped roofs, the 
trees planted around them. Particularly interesting, 
perhaps, is Plate 13, a View from Mr. Fraser's City 
Residence (1796), which shows how early the typical 
Charleston character was set and, by comparison, 
how much of it still fortunately persists. From the 
views of the outlying estates there comes out to one 
a sense of general reticence, restraint, simplicity. 
The day of the overostentatious great southern 
plantation was still far ahead when Fraser painted 
these charming houses. 

Alice R. Huger Smith has furnished most interest- 
ing and enlightening historical and explanatory notes 
giving briefly the background of each scene sketched, 
and an introduction dealing with Fraser’s early de- 
velopment and with the story of his later local fame. 
The book is charmingly printed and bound, but the 
registration of the offset-printed color plates is not 
always as perfect as one could wish. The Carolina 
Art Association has performed a real service, alike to 
those interested in the Charleston scene for historical 
and architectural reasons, and to those others who 
are desirous of learning more about the early nine- 
teenth-century art of America. 

TALBOT HAMLIN 
Columbia University 


GEORGIANA GODDARD KING, Heart of Spain, edited by 
Agnes Mongan, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 179; frontispiece+11 plates. 
$3.00. 


The beautiful book which lies before us for review 
is a legacy from one of the choicest spirits among the 
American critics, historians, and teachers of medieval 
art. To those who knew Miss King (f1938) it will 
bring welcome reminiscences of her flashing mind, 
her keen artistic judgment, and her warm apprecia- 


tive intelligence. It is a personal book, and happily 
so. Composed in 1926, it was found complete among 
the author’s papers, so that it is not in any sense a 
book of disjointed “literary remains.” Spain was 
Miss King’s favorite subject, and she undoubtedly 
lavished much care and thought on this interpreta- 
tion of that wonderful land. Like her exemplar, 
George Edmund Street, whose Gothic Architecture in 
Spain she edited, Miss King knows how to tuck in 
little personal asides, to give a human warmth to her 
absorbing subject. Miss Mongan, a former student 
of Miss King’s, continues the same strain in a deli- 
cately phrased and affectionate preface, in which we 
find an account of her author’s career. She was the 
first instructor in the department of art history at 
Bryn Mawr, and there she began at once to exercise 
a wide influence because she had an eternal youthful- 
ness of heart, a broad compass of understanding, and 
more than a little of real wisdom. She had undeni- 
able felicity of expression with the spoken and the 
written word; and she always had something to say. 

The Heart of Spain is organized as a series of six 
journeys, with a pause at the end of each for an essay 
on an historical figure or a literary subject. Miss King 
begins with her first arrival in Spain—her reaction to 
Burgos, overshadowed by its honey-colored cathe- 
dral, and to the Cid Ruy Diaz, the national hero. The 
excursion to three towered cities (Daroca, Madrigal, 
Cuenca) concludes in a diverting exposition of the 
short poetical form known to Spaniards as the copla. 
This chapter is embellished by fine translations which 
are due to Miss King herself. The third section takes 
up the old frontier cities of Segovia, Avila, and 
Toledo, with an essay on the ballad-like romance 
viejo. Then Madrid, where “it is easy to find your 
way, and hard to know the town”; and here four 
literary men come up for comment and analysis. The 
fifth section, concerned with the West Country 
(Zamora, Toledo, Salamanca) terminates with a 
thoughtful essay on the sixteenth-century teacher, 
poet, and mystic, Fay Luis de Leén. Miss King’s 
own deep religious interest is felt in this essay, and 
in the final division of her work, with its comment 
on medieval religion as compared to “the well-inten- 
tioned and frustrated God”’ of “our good Mr. Wells,” 
the “‘atomic process” of Herbert Spencer, and the 
mystical experience which has been so richly felt in 
Spain. 

In this interpretation of spirit, no less than in her 
descriptions of landscape and architecture, Miss 
King has an uncanny success which makes Spain 
live within the covers of her book. The old Spain, 
that is; for the sombre present was still far off when 
Heart of Spain was written. 

KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Harvard University 


ELIZABETH DU GUE TRAPIER, Eugenio Lucas y Padilla, 
New York, Hispanic Society of America, 1940. 
Pp. 90; 50 plates. $1.00. 

The Spanish painter Eugenio Lucas y Padilla, 
1824-1870, has received scant literary attention and 
has never been adequately exhibited in this country. 
Thus Miss Trapier’s study fulfils a definite need. 
Moreover, it calls attention to Lucas at a timely 
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moment, for, in addition to the half dozen works at 
the Hispanic Society, there are now in New York 
numerous pictures at dealers. Many of the latter are 
from the Lazaro collection, which contains perhaps 
the finest group of Lucas in existence. 

In chronological sequence Miss Trapier presents a 
capable, descriptive survey of Lucas’ environment, 
life, and art. Mention of pertinent historical and per- 
sonal events, consideration of the connections be- 
tween Lucas and other artists, discussions of a vast 
number of paintings—these features combine in pro- 
ducing an impression of copious information. The 
fifty reproductions are of adequate quality, and the 
notes, references, and index are satisfactory. 

Reacting against the popular, academic classicism 
of the day, Lucas, the romantic, found inspiration in 
Goya. The importance of this influence is abun- 
dantly shown both by the copies Lucas made of 
Goya’s works and by a stylistic affinity which, on 
occasion, has caused confusion concerning certain at- 
tributions. Unlike Goya, however, Lucas was seldom 
interested in portraiture; rather, he depicted widely 
varying genre scenes. The mood of these may be gay 
or sombre; it is nearly always intense. For, like all 
romantics, Lucas sought emotional expressiveness, 
and he attained it by exaggerated gestures and pos- 
tures, by unusual and striking illumination, and by 
movement. The vivacious, spirited effects depend, 
moreover, upon the use of extraordinarily sketchy, 
nervous, rapid brush-strokes. These basic character- 
istics connect Lucas, temperamentally and techni- 
cally, with the eighteenth-century Italian, Magnasco. 
Such essential considerations are competently re- 
vealed by Miss Trapier. 

But the monograph also has faults. It is over- 
loaded with references and descriptions which, en 
masse, are wearisome to a degree. Numerous works 
are mentioned with neither descriptive nor critical 
comment, while many others receive only a few de- 
scriptive sentences. Now sheer description is seldom 
interesting and, in books intended for consecutive 
reading, should be used sparingly; yet Miss Trapier 
finds it necessary to describe painting after painting, 
some of them illustrated, most of them not. These 
descriptions, it would seem, properly belong in a 
Catalogue raisonné. Or if they must be so stressed, 
why are not colors more accurately named? And why 
are dimensions omitted? 


Furthermore, both the paucity of critical judg- 
ments and the poor quality of those which occur are 
distressing. For example, in pictures evidently in- 
tended to be essentially realistic, no judgment is 
passed upon the over-hasty, clumsy execution of un- 
modeled, clawlike hands and uncertain, instable pos- 
tures; and, in considering the Bul/fight at the 
Hispanic Society, no mention is made of the cru- 
dity of an impressionism which over-simplifies so 
monstrously the rendering of all heads that, even 
from several feet away, eyes, noses, and mouths ap- 
pear as great black blotches. To be sure, we learn 
that Lucas is an uneven painter; that certain draw- 
ings, “done as a wager,” are not to be taken “too 
seriously”; that one work “is very badly painted,” 
while another is “well painted and well composed.” 
But something more definite is required of adequate 
evaluations. What, precisely, is meant by “well 
painted and well composed”? Instead of informing 
us, with some indication of the critical criteria upon 
which such judgments are presumably based, Miss 
Trapier at once proceeds with her usual running de- 
scription. 

Both in “form” and “content,” this study is 
weakly organized; broad and detailed aspects of its 
structure are alike inadequately planned. The main 
division into five sections seems arbitrary and unim- 
portant; the notable lack of emphases throughout 
invites boredom; and the sudden ending, without 
summary, is unnecessarily abrupt. Certain para- 
graphs and sentences are unsatisfactorily connected, 
one manifestation of this defect being an uneasy 
mingling of historical, descriptive, and critical com- 
ments. Further, why is an unexpected reference 
made to a “middle period” when no clear divisions 
have been previously defined? Lastly, the pages de- 
voted to the unillustrated painters Alenza, Rodriguez 
de Guzman, and Villaamil are essentially irrelevant; 
for if the purpose of these discussions is to show the 
confusion between Lucas and his contemporaries, the 
point should either be stated succinctly or proved in 
detail. 

Despite these limitations, the book will be decid- 
edly useful to students of nineteenth-century Spanish 
painting and should stimulate wider interest in a neg- 
lected and likeable romanticist. 

BERNARD C. HEYL 
Wellesley College 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor 
of the ART BULLETIN, 508 Schermerhorn Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Contribu- 
tors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of 
their articles. 

2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, on 
sheets of uniform size (preferably 83X11 inches) 
numbered consecutively. 

3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly 
designated by means of superior figures, placed after 
the punctuation marks. 

4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively 
and typed double-spaced on separate pages subjoined 
to the article. 

5. Captions for plates should be typed on separate 
pages following the footnotes. Glossy prints of 
photographs are preferable; drawings should be in 
India ink on white drawing paper or cardboard. 
Each photograph or drawing should be clearly 
marked with its figure number on the reverse. 

6. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to 
be printed in italics should be underlined in the 
typescript. This includes titles of books, poems, 
periodical publications, technical terms or phrases 
not in the language of the article, and titles of works 
of art; but does not include direct quotations in a 
foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper 
names, place names, or words anglicized by usage. 

7. The following words, phrases, and abbrevia- 
tions should be italicized: ad. loc., cap., circa (ca.), 
et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, q.v., 
saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (5.v.), supra, versus 
(vs.), vide; but not: cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), 
fol., fols. (folio, folios), i.e., 1., ll. (line, lines), p., 
v., vv. (verse, verses), viz. 

8. Double quotation marks should be used for 
primary quotations; single quotation marks will be 
reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 

9. Inciting from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, 
and the title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “‘The Decoration of Early Mainz 
Books,” Magazine of Art, xxx1, 1938, 579-581. 


10. In the case of books cited, the form of refer- 
ence should be as follows: 1) author’s name, pre- 
ceded by his given name or initials, and followed by 


a comma; 2) title, italicized, followed by a comma; 
3) the edition where necessary, followed by a 
comma; 4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; $) if desired, the name of publisher, followed 
by a comma; 6) date of publication, followed by a 
comma; 7) reference to volume in small roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and 
followed by a comma; 8) page or column number, 
preceded by “p.” or “col.” if there is no volume 
number. Thus: 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929, p. 60. 


Charles Diehl, Manuel dart byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, 

Librairie Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, 73. 

11. In English titles of publications, capitalize all 
principal words; in Latin, in addition to the first 
word, capitalize proper nouns and adjectives derived 
therefrom; in French, Italian, and Spanish, in addi- 
tion to the first word, capitalize proper nouns but 
not the adjectives derived therefrom; in German, 
capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 

12. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical 
data should be given amply as in paragraphs 9 and 
10. In all succeeding references, the shortest in- 
telligible form should be used. Such abbreviations 
as ibid., loc. cit., and op. cit. should not ordinarily be 
used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 

13. All references should be verified before the 
manuscript is submitted for publication. 

14. The funds of the ART BULLETIN do not admit 
of an expenditure of over fifteen per cent (15%) 
of the cost of composition for alterations in articles 
once set up in galley proof. In order that con- 
tributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with 
the above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, con- 
tributors are referred to 4 Manual of Style published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

15. Contributors are entitled to receive fifty off- 
prints free of charge, and may order as many as 
they wish in addition to be supplied at cost. 

16. The name of the institution with which an 
author is connected will be printed at the end of his 
contribution; brackets will be used to denote that 
the author is a student at that institution. 
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